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rhat  a  determ: 


BLIND  CANDIDATE. 


a  determined  man  can  overcome  the  handicap  of  severe  affliction  is 
ndicated  by  the  career  of  Thomas  P.  Gore,  nominated  for  the  United  States 
senate  by  the  Democrats  of  Oklahoma.  If  elected  he  will  be  the  first  blind 
nan  to  hold  a  seat  in  that  great  legislative  body.  The  candidate's  eyesight 
vas  destroyed  by  accidents  that  marred  his  boyhood  days.  When  he  was 
ight  years  old  the  right  eye  was  made  sightless  by  a  stick  thrown  by  a 
playmate.  Three  years  later  the  left  eye  was  punctured  by  a  toy  arrow. 
[n  1891  Gore  was  nominated  for  the  Legislature,  but  had  to  retire,  as  he 
was  not  of  the  legal  age.    He  is  called  the  "Blind  Orator  of  Oklahoma." 
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NOTES  AM)  COMMENTS. 
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of  his  success  to  his  wife.  She  read; 
'/\ie  daily  papers  so  that  in 
keep  informed  as  to  currenl 
events;  his  law  books,  so  that  he 
may  remain  abreast  of  his  competi- 
tors in  his  profession,  and  such  vol- 
umes as  the  "Congressional  Rec- 
ord," so  that  he  may  obtain  ammu- 
nition for  use  in  his  political  cam- 
paigns. He  is  of  pleasing  appear- 
ance, and  his  affliction  is  not  obvious 
to  one  who  sees  him  from  a  short 
distance. 
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FIRST  BLIND  MAN 
AM^ENATOR 

Oklahoma   Sends   Thomas  Gore 
to  Washington. 


HAS     AN      ACUTE      MEMORY 


Staff    Special    to   The   News. 

MUSKOGEE.  1.  T.,  June  22.— The 
democrats  of  Oklahoma,  where  a  nom- 
ination is  equivalent  to  an  election, 
have  by  a  direct  primary  selected  as 
one  of  the  United  Staes  snators  to 
represent  Oklahoma,  Thomas  P.  Gore, 
of  Lawton,  who  is  totally  blind. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
bf^ths  United  States  that  a  blind  man 
has  ever  been  sent  to  the  senate,  as 
Mr.  Gore  will  be  when  statehood  is 
accomplished  under  the  present  pro- 
posed   constitution. 

Mr.  Gore  is  a  man  of  remarkable 
qualities.  He  has  been  in  politics  all 
hfs  life,  beginning  as  a  page  in  the 
Mississippi  senate  when  he  was  but 
11  years  old.  It  was  during  that; 
time  that  he  lost  his  eyesight  by  an! 
accident  with  an  arrow  gun.  Three 
years  previously  he  had  lost  his  left 
eye,  a  playmate  in  a  moment  of  pas- 
sion   striking   him    wvth   a   stone. 

Beginning  as  a  page  at  11,  nomin- 
ated for  the  legislature  at  10,  populist 
elector  at  large  in  Mississippi  three 
years    later,   selected  as   congressional 


THOMAS    P.   'GORE. 


standard  bearer  in  Texas  in  1000, 
^yhile  he  was  in  North  Dakota  speak- 
ing for  the  national  ticket — such  is 
the  political  history  of  Thomas  Pryor 
Gore. 

Mr.  Gore  is  but  3G  years  of  age. 
He  lives  at  Lawton,  has  a  wife  and 
four  children,  and  is  a  lawyer  by 
profession. 

His  memory  is  a  wonder.  When 
his  father  prepared  to  send  him  to  a 
blind  school,  he  refused  to  go,  saying 
that  schools  for  the  blind  did  not  fur- 
nish him  the  books  and  opportunnity 
he  desired.  So  he  went  to  the  public 
schools  and  college,  getting  through 
by  reason   of  his  acute  memory. 
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KLAHOMA  FOR 


FOR  SENATOR 


Totally  blind  since  his  early  youth,  yet 
able  to  discern  the  political  situation  and 
to  win  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
United  States  senator  in  the  recent  Ok-* 
lahoma  primaries,  T.  P.  Gore,  of  Law- 
ton,  is  looked  upon  a^  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  the  Southwest.  Gore 
was  opposed  for  the  nomination  by  two 
men  of  wealth,  each  of  wnom  spent  a 
small  fortune  in  advertising  and  organi- 
zation work.  Few  people  in  the  proposed 
state  believed  that  "the  blind  orator" 
would  make  even  a  respectable  showing 
in  the  primaries.  But,  while  others  weer 
speculating  on  results,  Gore  was  making 
a  "grass  root"  campaign,  speaking  per- 
sonally to  nearly  every  farmer  and  labor- 
ing man  in  the  two  territories'.  To  get  the 
necessary  means  to  travel  over  the  state 
he  placed  a  mortgage  on  his  home  at 
Lawton,  staking  all  on  the  results  of  the 
primaries. 

C.  H.  Pittman.  of  Enid,  a  Constitutional 
delegate,  who  was  reared  In  the  same 
household  with  Gore  back  In  old  Mis- 
sissippi,  says  of  his  lifelong  friend: 

"Whatever  success  Gore  has  had  as  a 
speaker,  has  been  due  to  close  application 
and  unremitting  effort,  Every  Monday 
night  for  three  years  we  debated  as  regu- 
larly as  we  recited  mathematics." 

Gore  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  when 
8  years  old.  It  was  accidentally  struck 
out  by*  a  playmate  with  a  stick.  At  the 
age  of  11  he  lost  his  right  eye  by  an  ar- 
row from  a  crossbow. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Gore's  char- 
acter is  his  love  of  pure  womanhood  and 
poetry.  jp 
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A  EjJHfd  Plan's  Career 

/The  Oklahoma  der  ocrats  have  nominated 
is  one  of  their  can  dates  for  United  States 
senator  T.  P.  Gfc-e,  a  man  who  has  been  blind 
since .JboyhogdL  iHe  educated  himself,  enabled 
limself  to  p$rr\  his  living,  wont  into  politics, 
became  an  effective  orator  and  now  has  risen 
to  the  highest  place,  though  his  eyes  have  not 
seen  the  light  of  day  for  many  years;  and  his 
fellow  citizens  believe  he  will  make  a  great 
reputation  in  the  senate. 

Here  is  encouragement  for  young  men  who, 
though  possessing  all  their  senses,  think  the  . 
world  is  closed  to  them.  Many  a  youth,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  his  natural  advantages, 
spends  his  time  bewailing  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity in  this  country.  "The  trusts  have  re- 
duced the  people  to  slavery,"  he  cries.  "Cor- 
porations have  made  advancement  impossible. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  for  anybody  to  hope 
to  rise  unless  he  has  powerful  backing.  The 
rich  are  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer." 

Yet  here  is  a  man  who  has  struggled  under 
the  worst  handicap  fate  could  have  placed 
upon  him,  the  handicap  of  blindness,  and  he 
forged  ahead  until  he  has  reached  distinction. 
He  did  not  waste  his  energy  in  complaining  of 
his  misfortune.  He  was  not  willing  meekly 
to  take  the  role  blindness  imposes  upon  most 
of  its  victims.  Instead,  he  determined  that  he 
would  overcome  all  the  obstacles  that  were  in 
his  path.  He  set  to  work  to  learn  all  that  see- 
ing men  know,  and,  cultivating  his  memory,  he 
managed  at  last  to  acquire  as  rnucl*  knowledge 
as  an}'body.  He  polished  his  speech  and 
learned  how  to  convince  his  hearers.  He  be- 
came interested  in  the  government  of  his  coun- 
try. He  entered  into  the  battles  of  politics, 
made  himself  respected  and  admired,  and  now 
is  about  to  be  sent  to  Washington  to  repre- 
sent his  state  in  the  federal  senate. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  Mr.  Gore's^career  for 
every  young  American.  Let  no  youth  despair 
when  a  blind  man  can  make  such  a  record, 
which  shows  once  more  that  it  is  the  man  and 
not  the  circumstances  that  count 
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*  A  Blind  Man's  Ambition. 
The  WesT  fflffy"  We1  ^wild  and  woolly,  but 
more  than  any  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try it  delights  in  romance  and  senti- 
ment plays  a  more  important  part  there 
than  in  any  other  section.  A  pretty  story 
is  reported  from  the  recent  Oklahoma 
primaries,  where  P.  T.  Gore  aims  to  be 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  United 
States  senator.  The  remarkable  feature 
about  it  is  that  Gore  is  blind.  He  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye  when  eight  years 
of  age  and  that  of  the  other  when  he 
was  11.  He  was  ambitious  and  kept 
right  on  with  his  studies,  declining  to  go 
to  an  institute  for  the  blind,  and  being 
fortunate  in  finding  friends  in  school  who 
were  willing-  to  read  the  lessons  over  to, 
and  with  him,  in  that  way  he  made  his 
scholarship  practically  as  good  as.  that 
of  any  of  his  classmates.  His  favorite 
book  is  "Lives  of  Self-Made  Men,"  and 
he  has  studied  it  diligently.  He.  paid 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  speaking 
and  extemporaneous  debate  and  so  val- 
uable was  the  training  that  he  has  been 
on  the  stump  a  great  deal  for  various 
candidates.  In  1900  he  campaigned  South 
Dakota  for  Mr.  Bryan  and  in  1904  he 
stumped  the  states  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  spoke  some  in  New  York. 

Gore  went  to  Oklahoma  in  1901  and 
located  at  Lawton.  His  old  home  was  in 
Mississippi  and  there  most  of  his  study- 
ing was  done.  It  was  from  Lebanon  Uni- 
versity that  he  secured  his  degree  as  a 
lawyer.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of  talk- 
ing in  public  and  it  is  said  has  had 
over  140  joint  discussions  with  different 
political  speakers,  including  United  States 
senators,  congressmen,  prominent  attor- 
neys, etc.  He  has  taught  school  and 
done  it  very  successfully.  His  present 
opponents  are  both  men  of  large  wealth 
and  Gore  seems  to  make  more  impres- 
sion than  either  or  both  of  them.  In  his 
speeches  he  pleads  that  his  wife,  who  for 
years  has  been  his  eyes  and  has  read  to 
him  for  hours  every  day,  very  much  de- 
sires  that  he  shall  go  to  the   Senate.   In 


every  campaign  speech  he  somewhere 
says:  "You  may  disappoint  me  if  you 
will,  but  down  at  Lawton,  my  home,  there 
is  a  little  brown-eyed  woman  whose  am- 
bitions to  go  to  the  United  States  Senate 
have  centered  in  me.  Do  as  you  will 
with  me  in  the  primaries,  but  in  the 
name  of  God  do  not  disappoint  that 
little  brown-eyed  woman."  It  is  said 
that  this  little  bit  of  sentiment  appeal- 
ingly  put  has  proven  very  influential  in 
that  remarkable  campaign  and  perhaps 
there  may  be  a  blind  man  before  long  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 
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Thqmas   P.  Gore,   a   Sightless 
Lawyer,  is  Democrat's 
f  Choice. 

OLD      HAND      AT     POLITICS 


Special    to    The    Daily    News. 

Muskogee,  I.  T.,  June  26.— The  Dem- 
ocrats of  Oklahoma,  where  a  nomina- 
tion is  equivalent  to  an  election,  have 
by  a  direct  primary  selected  as  one  of 
the  United  States  senators  to  repre- 
sent Oklahoma,  Thomas  P.  Gore,  of 
Lawton,    who   is   totally   blind. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  that  a  blind  man 
has  ever  been  sent  to  the  senate,  as 
Mr.  Gore  will  be  when  statehood  is  ac- 
complished under  the  present  proposed 
constitution. 

Mr.  Gore  is  a  man  of  remarkable 
qualities.  He  has  been  in  politics  all 
his    life,    beginning    as    a    page    in    the 


THOMAS    P.    GORE. 


Mississippi  senate  when  he  was  but  11 
years  old.  It  was  during  that  time 
that  he  lost  his  eyesight  by  an  acci- 
dent with  an  arrow  gun.  Three  years 
previously  ne  had  lost  his  left  eye.  a 
playmate  in  a  moment  of  passion 
striking  him   with  a   stone. 

Mr.  Gore  is  but  36  years  of  age.  He 
lives  at  Lawton,  has  a  wife  and  four 
children,  and  is  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion. 

His  memory  is  a  wonder.  When  his 
father  prepared  to  send  him  to  a  blind 
school,  he  refused  to  go,  saying  that 
schools  for  the  blind  did  not  furnish 
him  the  books  and  opportunity  he  de- 
sired. So  he  went  to  the  public  schools, 
and  college,  getting  throuj 
of  his  acute  memory. 
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OKLAHOMA'S  BLIND  STATES- 

The  Democrats  of  Oklahoma  hare  se- 
lected for  the  United  States  senatorship 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gore.-  From  all  reports 
he  must  be  a  most  remark  able  man.  He 
has  been  totally  blind  since  he  was  11 
years  of  age.  Our  readers  will  be  in- 
terested in  a  communication  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  New  York  World 
signed  by  a  gentleman  who  seriously  sug- 
gested Mr.  Gore  for  the  presidential  nom- 
ination of  his  party.  As  the  commurii: 
cation  gives  interesting  data  concern- 
ing Mr.  Gore,  we  reproduce  it: 

Who  is  it  that  is  looking  for  a  "win- 
ner*' for  the  Democratic  convention  of 
next  year? 

In  the  summer  of  1900  I  met  on  the 
political  stump  of  -South  •  Dakota  the 
most  eloquent  platform  orator  T  had 
ever  heard.  .  He  captivated  every  audi- 
ence, and  after "  hearing  his  voice  in  a 
running  debate  I  became  aware  that  my 
own  was  not  at  all  indispensable  in 
that  campaign.  His  name  was  Thomas 
P.  Gore.  He  was  entirely  blind  and  was 
led  by  the  hand  from  place  to  place.  I 
see  by  your  paper  that  this  young  or- 
ator has  this  week  been  chosen  to  the 
United  States  senate .  from  Oklahoma. 
Those  who  have  heard  him  will  at  once 
mention  him  for  the  presidential  possi- 
bility of  next  summer.  "X 

He  possesses  certain  definite  quali- 
fications. 

He  is  younger. than  Bryan  or  Roose- 
velt, but  within  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements. Born  several  years  after 
the  throes  of  the  civil  war,  he  could 
hardly  be  objectionable  on  military 
grounds  to  either  Confederates  or 
members  of  the  G.  A.  K.  For  another 
reason  he  is  pre-eminently  eligible,  for 
he  hails  from  a  state  that  is  neither 
North    nor   South,    and    really    represents 


the  great  West:,  coming  from  a  region 
nearer  the  geographical!  center  of  the 
country  than  any  president  we  have  ever 
had. 

He  has  already  made  a  notable  suc- 
cess at  the  bar,  and  will  make  a  high 
mark  in  the  senate.  He  has  not 
awakened  sectional  hostilities  or  per- 
sonal jealousies. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Mr.  Gore  is 
little  known.  He  is  not  little  known 
in  the  West,  but  well  known  from  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  perhaps  not  an  advantage  for  a  can- 
didate to  be  too  widely  known.  The  best 
known  men  in  this  country  have  not  in 
fifty  years  been  elected  president  the 
first  time,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Grant.  Men  who  were  not  known  were 
preferred  to  Clay  and  Webster,  Calhoun 
and  Benton,  Fremont,  Cass,  Scott, 
Blaine,  Sheridan  and  the  two  Shermans, 
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FIRST  BLIND.  MAN      j 
IN  U.  S.  SENATE 


Lawyer  Thomas    P.  Gore    M  is 
Noted  in  Youth  for  Mis  Jfo- 
1     markable  Memory. 

MUSKOGEE,  I.  T.,  June  20. — 
;  (Special.) — The  Democrats  of  Olcla- ' 
]  homa,  where  a  nomination  is  equiv- 
alent to  an  election,  have  by  a  direct 
primary  selected  as  one  of  the  United 
States  senators  to  represent  Okla- 
homa, Thomas  P.  Gore,  of  Lawton, 
who  is  totally  blind. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  that  a  blind  man 
has  ever  been  sent  to  the  senate,  as 


Mr.  Gore  will  be  when  statehood  is 
accomplished  under  the  present  pro- 
posed constitution. 

Mr.  Gore  has  been  in  politirs  all 
his  life,  beginning  as  a  page  in  the 
Mississippi  senate  when  he  was  but 
11  years  old.     It  was     during     that 


Thomas  P.  Gore. 

time  that  he  lost  his  eyesight  by  an 
accident  with  an  arrow  gun. 

Three  years  previously  he  had  lost 
his  left  eye,  a  playmate  striking  him 
with  a  stone. 

Beginning  as  a  page  at  11,  nom- 
inated for  the  legislature  at  19,  Popu- 
list elector  at  large  in  Mississippi 
three  years  later,  selected  as  con- 
gressional standard  bearer  in  Texas 
in  1900,  while  he  was  in  North  Da- 
kota speaking  for  the  national  ticket 
— such  is  the  political  history  of 
Thomas  Pryor  Gore. 

Mr.  Gore  is  but  36  years  of  age. 
He  lives  at  Lawton,  has  a  wife  and 
four  children  and  is  a  lawyer. 

When  his  father  prepared  to  send 
him  to  a  blind  school,  he  refused  to 
go,  saying  that  schools  for  the  blind 
did  not  furnish  him  the  books  and 
opportunity  he  desired.  So  he  went 
to  the  public  schools  and  college, 
getting  through  by  reason  of  his 
acute  memory.  ^ 
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BE 
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Gore's  Remarkable  Success  in 
Politics— Would  Be  First 
Sightless  Man  in  Senate, 
One  Has  Served  in  House. 


HERALD    BUREAU.       ) 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  June  20.  1907.  <i 

If  T.  P.  Gore,  the  blind  orator  of 
Lawton,  is  elected  to  the  "Semtft-yy  the 
new  state  of  Oklahoma,  he  wiH  be  one 
of  the  most  unique  figures  in  that  au- 
gust assemblage  since  its  creajtion. 

Blindness  has  not  infrequently  been 
a  characteristic  of  some  of  the  national 
lawmakers.  But  not  physical  blindness. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  instances  through- 
out the  country  of  blind  men  achieving 
success  in  politics,  a  game  requiring 
usually  not  only  a  sixth  sense,  but 
those  of  tasting,  smelling,  hearing, 
feeling  and  seeing  as  well. 

Sightless  since  11  years  of  age.  when 
he  lost  his  one  remaining  eye,  Gore  has 
had  a  remarkable  career.  Should  he 
win  he  will  be,  so  far  as  any  records 
show,  or  the  memory  of  living  men 
may  be  depended  upon,  the  first  blind 
man  ever  to  take  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Senator  Tillman  only  half-way  ap- 
proaches his  class.  The  South  Carolina 
pitchfork"  has  gone  through  the  best 
part  of  his  life  with  but  a  single  eye,, 
being  blind  in  one  optic.  This  affiction 
has  not  prevented  his  rise  to  a  com- 
manding position  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives 
there  is  record  of  but  one  blind  states- 
man, at  least  in  latter  years.  Congress- 
man Jehu  Baker  of  Bellville.  111.,  after 
earlier  service  in  that  body,  was  re- 
elected to  the  55th  Congress.  His  eye- 
sight, which  nad  always  been  bad, 
failed  rapidly  toward  the  close  of  his 
career,  and  he  became  a  familiar  figure, 
as  groping  in  almost  total  darkness,  he 
was  piloted  by  a  page  across  the  House. 
He  became  totally  blind  before  the  con- 
clusion of  his  term  of  service. 


In  other  fields  of  political  endeavor  a 
handful  of  blind  men  have  achieved  a 
great  success.  Conspicuous  among  them 
is  "Chris"  Buckley,  the  "Blind  Boss  of 
San  Francisco."  He  ruled  the  city  of 
the  Golden  Gate  from  the  back  room  of 
a  saloon  for  many  years.  During  all 
this  time  he  was  as  blind  as  Homer. 

The  very  absence  of  sight  seemed  to 
lend  an  additional  acuteness  to  his  men- 
tal abilities.  Shrewd,  a  great  organizer, 
a  wonderful  student  of  human  nature, 
he  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  character  of  the  people  and 
the  conditions  better  than  the  seeing 
men  against  whom  he  contended. 

Buckley  was  an  Irishman,  and  an  im- 
migrant to  the  city  which  he  held  for 
years  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He 
amassed  a  fortune.  He  retired  in  the 
nineties  without  ever  having  held  a  pub- 
lic office. 

Thoroughly  cultured,  a  lover  of  books, 
pleasing  in  appearance,  soft-voiced  and 
extremely  fastidious  in  his  dress,  "Boss 
Buckley"  looked  every  inch  the  gentle- 
man, and  it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible to  detect  his  affliction.  He  al- 
ways walked  with  a  couple  of  friends, 
one  on  either  side,  upright  and  alert  in 
bearing.  He  passed  under  a  cloud  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  left  the  country,  but 
later  returned  and  now  resides  near  San 
Francisco,  out  of  politics  and  highly  re- 
spected. 

Another  example  of  the  blind  boss  is 
Gen.  Charles  R.  Brayton  of  Providence, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican national  committee  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  long  the  recognized  Repub- 
lican boss  of  the  state.  He  has  camped 
in  the  state  Capitol,  where  he  has  his 
offices,  and  efforts  to  dislodge  him  have 
proved  unsuccessful.  Brayton  is  a  man 
of  massive  figure,  and  is  well  known  in 
Washington.  Sightless  for  several  years, 
his  affliction  has  not  diminished  his  grip 
upon  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  bossed  states 
in  the  Union. 

Still  another  blind  politician,  well 
known  in  Washington,  was  Walter 
Campbell  of  Ohio,  editor,  author  and 
for  some  time  before  his  death,  two 
years  ago,  mayor  of  his  native  city, 
Youngstown.  He  lost  his  sight  when  4 
years  of  age,  but  had  a  successful  ca- 
reer in  letters  and  politics. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in 
Washington  is  the  Rev.  Henry  N.  Cou- 
den,  the  blind  chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  takes  a  great  inter- 
est in  men  afflicted  as  is  he,  and  is  espe- 
cially anxious  for  the  election  of  Goie 
in  Oklahoma. 

"If  Mr.  Gore  is  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,"  said  he,  "he  will  un- 
doubtedly make  a  great  success.  Blind- 
ness is  a  terrible  affliction,  and  there  Is, 
indeed,  no  compensation  for  the  contin- 
ual grouping  in  darkness. 

"Blind  men  with  whom  I  have  been 
acquainted  have  been  compelled  to  work 
very  hard  for  their  success  in  life.  Blind 
men  must  depend  entirely  upon  memory. 
When  I  had  a  parish  I  was  compel led  to 
commit  to  memory  every  Bible  lesson, 
every  word  spoken,  every  t>art  of  script- 
ure, quoted.  A  blind  man  can  use  "r.c 
notes.  Hence  his  memory  must  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  this  is  a  marvellous 
mental  training.  Blind  men  succeed  be- 
cause of  the  constant  discipline  of  the 
mind.  Mr.  Gore  will  make  his  mark  in 
the  Senate,  if  elected." 
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%caus^he  is  blind,  or  because  he  is 
a  fluent  stump  speaker,  or  because  cu 
both  the  Democrats  of  Oklahoma  have 
nominated  T.  P.  Gore,  of  Lawton.  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  His  defeat 
of  two  rich  competitors  in  the  recent 
primary  makes  him  an  exceptionally 
interesting  figure  in  American  poli- 
tics BUndness  has  helped  a  chaplain 
to  be  cnosTri"by  Congress.  But  blind- 
ness as  an  asset  in  a  senatorial  cam- 
paign is  new. 

-    His   record   as   student,   teacher   and 
orator  is  highly  creditable  to  the  cour- 
age and  industry  of  the  man  so  griev- 
ously handicapped  in  boyhood.    It  may 
be  that  he  has  shown  qualities  in  the 
140    political    debates,    of    which    his 
friends    boast,    which    warrant    Okla- 
homans  in   believing  that  this  former 
populist    and    ardent    Bryanite    would 
represent    them    fitly    at   Washington 
But  if   his   stiength   consists   of   flam 
boyant  oratory  and  personal  affhctioi  , 
thev  have  made  a  bad  choice. 
'  Sympathy    is    a   beautiful    trait,    br  ; 
it   does   not   lead   far   in   Washingtoi 
Bryanesque  efforts  in  elocution  are  01 
of 'fashion  and,  in  case  of  the  electro 
of  Mr   Gore,  Oklahoma  could  hope  onlj 
that  he  would  become  a  useful  senator, 
in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  his  mis- 
fortune. 


VOTE  TO  SEND  -BLIND 

MAp  TO  U.  S.  SENATE 


[By  a  Special  Correspondent] 
MUSKOGEE,  I.  T.,  July  1.— The  demo- 
crats of  Oklahoma,  where  a  nomination  is 
equivalent  to  an  election,  have  by  a  direct 
primary  selected  as  one  of  the  United 
States  senators  to  represent  Oklahoma, 
Thomas  P.  Gore  of  Lawton,  who  is  totally 
blind. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  that  a  blind  man  has 
ever  been  sent  to  the  senate,  as  Mr.  Gore 
Will  be  when  statehood  is  accomplished 
under  the  present  proposed  constitution. 

Mr.  Gore  is  a  man  of  remarkable  quali- 
ties. He  has  been  in  politics  all  his  life: 
beginning  as  a  page  in  the  Mississippi 
senate  when  he  was  but  11  years  old.  II 
was  during  that  time  that  he  lost  his  eye- 
sight by  an  accident  with  an  arrow  gur 
Three  years  previously  he  had  lost  his  lei 
eye,  a  playmate  in  a  moment  of  passio 
striking  him  with  a  stone. 
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e  T.  P.  Gore,  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
United1  States  senator  from  Oklahoma,  who  is 
practically  certain  of  election,  will  be  the  first 
blind  man  to  occupy  a  seat  in  congress.  "Okla- 
homa'? B  ind  Orator,"  as  he  is  known,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  characters  in  the  new  state. 
He  has  been  sightless  from  boyhood,  yet  none  of 
his  fellow  citizens  have  a  higher  intellect  or  bet- 
ter education.  From  the  age  of  11  until  he  was 
16  his  mother  and  sister  instructed  him  by  read- 
ing to  him. 

At  21  Gore  was  an  enthusiastic  populist.  He 
started  to  stump  the  state  of  Mississippi,  chal- 
lenging congressmen,  senators  or  whoever  he 
met,  to  debates.  His  first  speech  of  this  kind 
is  described  by  one  who  was  a  resident  of  the 
same  county,  Webster,  at  that  time. 
The  relator  says:  "Gore  was  rather  green,  so  to  speak,  in  appearance 
at  that  time;  his  trousers  struck  him  half  way  between  his  ankles  and  knees, 
"and  his  coat  sleeves  were  midway  between  his  hands  and  elbows.  He  had 
h.ved  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  a  county  through  which  until  recent 
Tears  no  railroad  had  traversed,  yet  he  was  brilliant  even  at  this  age.  The 
Democratic  speaker  who  opposed  Gore  made  the  first  talk,  glorifying  the1 
party  and  ending  with  a  quotation  from  the  old  hymn,  'We  Have  Landed 
Many  Thousands  and  We  Will  Land  Many  More.'  It  was  Gore's  turn  next 
and  he  took  advantage  of  this  last  sentence  of  the  Democrat  to  catch  his 
audience.  In  a  singing  voice,  imitating  the  tune  by  which  the  hymn  is  sung 
and  by  which  it  was  known  by  every  person  in  the  immense  audience,  he 
repeated:  'We  have  landed  many  thousands  and  we  will  land  many  more. 
'Yes.'  he  said,  'but  where  have  you  landed  them?'  and  then  came  the  ai 
swer  from  the  blind  boy:  'In  hell.'  The  words  caught  the  crowd  and 
was  cheered  enthusiastically.  He  launched  forth  into  a  speech,  skinnii 
his  opponents,  and  holding  every  man  in  his  audience  until  the  last  wor 
were  uttered.  Henceforward  there  were  calls  for  Gore  all  over  the  stat 
and  his  popularity  was  a  wonder." 

*Gore  still   retains  his  powers  as  an  orator  and  during  the  recent  cai 
paign  was  considered  the  most  eloquent  man  on  the  Oklahoma  stump. 
was   elected   to  the  territorial   senate  by   a   big  majority.     He  is   a   learned 
lawyer,   knows   Latin   and   Greek    like   his   alphabet,   never    lacks    tor    classic^ 
to  use  in  his  peeches,  and  always  is  interesting. 
I 
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BLIND     MAX     MAY     GET     THERE. 


Thomas  P.  Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  a  Re- 
markable New  Figure. 

The  greatest  surprise  in  the  recent 
Democratic  State  primaries  was  the 
nomination  of  Thomas  P.  Gore,  of  Law- 
ton,  a  blind  man,  for  United  States  sen- 
ator. The  legislative  apportionment 
gives  the  Republicans  little  hope  of 
success  and  Gore  is  therefore  likely  to 
enter  the  upper  house  at  Washington. 
He  had  several  formidable  opponents 
in  the  primaries,  including  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  a  prominent  bank 
president.  The  politicians  overlooked 
Gore  and  he  went  around  among  the 
farmers,  assisted  by  his  wife,  who  be- 
came known  as  the  "little  brown-eyed 
woman."  She  got  out  among  the  rural 
'  voters  and  talked  to  them  of  every- 
thing under  the  sun  except  politics.  She 
petted  the  children  and  made  the  moth- 
2is  love  her.  When  she  did  talk  of  her 
husband  it  was  to  tell  about  his  strug- 
gles, handicapped  as  he  was  by  blind- 
ness. The  big  majorities  for  Gore  prove 
-  the  effectiveness  of  her  work. 


THOMAS     P.     GORE. 


Gore  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  when 
j  8  years  old.     It  was  accidentally  struck 
'  out  by  a  playmate  with  a  stick.    At  the 
:  age   of  11   he   lost   his    right   eye   by   an 
!  arrow  from  a  crossbow.     At  that  time 
{  he    was    page    in    the    State    Senate    of 
!  Mississippi   and   boarding    at   the   home 
|  of  Senator  George.    Listening  to  the  de- 
bates in  the  Legislature,  and  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  States  senator, 
inspired  in  him  a  love  of  oratory  which 
is  the  secret  of  his  remarkable  success. 
A  remarkable   fact  is   that   Gore   com- 
pleted every  branch  of  mathematics  to 
and  including  spherical   geometry,   and 
never  in  his  course  did  he  put  down  a 
figure  or  place  a  demonstration  on  the 
board.     Gore    taught   school   from    18% 
to  1891,   and   his   infirmity   did   not   pre- 
vent  him    from    making  a   success.     In 
the    latter    year    he    was    nominated    in 
his  county  for  the  Legislature,  but  was 
compelled   to  retire  from  the  race,  not 
being  of  legal  age. 

Gore,  on  account  of  his  oratory,  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  Bryan  cam- 
paigns, speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Ne- 
braskan.  During  his  career  he  has  par- 
ticipated in  140  joint  discussions.  He 
has  a  remarkable  memory,  and  that 
faculty  has  been  the  means  of  his  ac- 
quiring a  liberal  education.  It  defeated 
Congressman  Money,  now  a  United 
States  senator  from  Mississippi,  once. 

The  congressman  was  to  speak  in  a 
certain  town,  and  Gore,  then  20,  re- 
quested a  division  of  time  with  him. 
Money,  who  had  heard  of  him,  replied. 
"I  will  speak  as  long  as  I  please;  you 
may  do  the  same." 

Money  addressed  the  voters  for  three 
hours.  Gore  spoke  four  hours  and 
quoted  page  after  page  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  ridiculing  his  antagonist 
unmercifully.  At  the  close  Money  i 
shouted: 

"If  you  were  not  blind  I  would  debate 
in  another  way  with  you." 

Gore's  reply  was:  "Congressman 
Money,  blindfold  yourself  and  march 
out."  But  the  challenge  was  not  ac- 
cepted. 
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"THE  LITTLE 
BROWN-EYED 

WOMAN" 


SEEKING  TOO 

Wife  of  Tom  Gore,  the 
Blind  May-Be  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma, 
His  Eyes,  Co- cam- 
paigner and  Guardian 
of  His  Ambition. 

LAWTON,  Ok.,  July  20.  1907. 
OU  may  disappoint  me,  but  down  at 
L-awton,  my  home,  there  is  a  little 
brown-eyed  woman  whose  ambitions  to 
go  to  the  United  States  Senate  are  cen- 
tred in  me.  Do  with  me  as  you  will  in 
the  primaries,  but,  in  the  name  of  God, 
don't  disappoint  that  little  woman." 


So  spoke  the  blind  orator  of  the  Southwest  all  over 
Oklahoma  not  maHy  MiWfllU  ago,  and  when  the  time 
came  for  the  Democrats  of  the  new  state  to  cast  their 
votes  his  appeal  was  not  in  vain. 

Opposed  to  the  desires  of  this  "little  brown-eyed 
woman"  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  state. 
So  were  politicians  galore.  But,  handicapped  as  no 
other  aspirant  for  the  toga  of  a  solon  ever  was  in 
this  country,  Thomas  P.  Gore  of  this  city  h  \s  reached 
one  more  milestone  in  the  pathway  of  his  ambition. 
He  is  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  his  election  is  no  100-to-l  shot. 

Struggling  since  his  12th  year  against  odds  which 
would  have  overcome  any  other  man,  "Tom"  Gore 
has  only  girded  up  his  loins,  put  in  a  few  extra 
strides  and  made  a  winning  run. 

His  determination  to  sit  among  the  elect  in  Wash- 
ington dates  back  18  years.  And  yet  he  is  but  36. 
Several  years  ago  he  met  a  Mississippi  woman  and 
married  her.  She  fostered  and  nursed  his  ambition. 
She  too  was  ambitious;  she  helped  the  blind  man;  she 
became  her  husband'     eyes. 

Stranger  things  have  happened,  and  she  may  soon 
reside  in  Washington.  So  far  the  has  been  success- 
ful in  every  undertaking  which  would  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  her  own  candidate.  She  believes  that  his 
election  would  not  only  gratify  his  desires,  but  would 
be  of  material  aid  to  his  country.  She  aided  mate- 
rially in  defeating  the  millionaire  aspirants  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  now  she  is  working 
day  and  night,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  him. 
She  believes  it's  his  destiny  to  be  one  of  the  nation's 
lawmakers. 

When  Gore  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  sena- 
torial nomination,  no  one  took  him  seriously.  Not 
that  he  was  a  stranger  to  Oklahoma  voters;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  personally  known  in  almost  every 
county  and  his  reputation  as  a  sincere  politician  was 
widespread.  The  seeming  hopelessness  of  his  ambi- 
tion lay  in  the  strength  of  his  opponents. 

Gore's  most  formidable  opponent  was  Roy  Hoff- 
man, a  lawyer.  Karly  in  the  race  Hoffman  declared 
that  he  would  spare  o  effort  to  win  the  nomination. 
He  conducted  his  campaign  without  regard  to  ex- 
pense. His  friends  prophesied  his  nomination  by 
15,000. 

Then  there  was  '-*'-.  L.  Turner,  an  Oklahoma  City 
bank  president.  He  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
Southwest  and  his  ambitions  were  made  Known  im- 
mediately after  Congress  passed  the  enabling  act  for 
statehood. 

Patrick  Nagle  of  Kingfisher,  another  candidate, 
counted  his  friends  in(  the  two  territories  by  the 
thousand.    He  also  made  an  earnest  canvass. 

All  this  time  the  blind  man  of  Lawton  was  not  idle. 

"I  have  less  than  $1000  to  spend  in  this  race,"  he 
told  his  friends.  "God  help  the  men  to  see  my 
sincerity." 

All  politicians  overlooked  "Tom"  Gore  in  their  at- 
tempt to  pick  a  winner.  He  made  his  chief  effort 
among  the  farmers,  while  the  others  gave  attention 
to  the  cities.  And  he  knew  how  to  talk  to  farmers. 
Slowly,  quietly,  conversationally,  he  would  begin  his 
speeches.  Something  in  him.  something  that  con- 
vinced his  hearers  he  was  one  of  them,  caught  their 
fancy  from  the  first. 
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Then  he  would  continue,  with  growing  confidence, 
enunciating  with  rare  distinctness,  so  that  his  voice 
was  carried  to  all.  He  talked  to  them  as  no  spell- 
binder had  ever  spoken  to  them  before;  he  appealed 
to  their  reason,  addressing  himself  personally  to  each 
individual,  as  man  to  man. 

His  earnestness  lent  him  eloquence;  he  would 
speak  with  more  and  more  assurance;  he  drove  home 
.tne  nail  of  logic  with  the  hammer  of  resistless  energy. 
And  then  he  would  close  with  this: 

"Remember,  gentlemen,  a  little  brown-eyed  woman 
has  set  her  heart  on  my  going  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Disappoint  me  if  you  will,  but,  for  God's 
sake,  vote  for  the  little  woman." 

The  "little  brown-eyed  woman"  went  with  him 
everywhere.  She  smiled  when  he  smiled,  and,  quietly 
sobbing  when  his  face  clouded,  helped  him  to  win 
votes.  She  didn't  get  out  among  these  farmers  and 
talk  to  them;   she  visited   them   in   their  homes  and 

gossiped  about  the  topics  in  which  they  were  inter- 
ested. As  neighbor  to  neighbor,  she  told  them  of  her 
husband,  of  his  life,  of  his  struggles,  shut  in  by 
darkness.  How  much  she  accomplished  is  in  part  told 
by  tne  majority  he  received  at  the  polls. 

One  day,  when  he  was  but  8  years  old,  back  in  his 
Mississippi  home,  little  "Tommy"  Gore  was  struck  in 
the  eye  toy  a  playmate.  The  doctor  came  and  told 
the  little  fellow  he  would  ever  after  be  blind  In  that 
eye. 

"AH  right;  I  have  another  and  will  make  that  do 
for  two,"  was  the  answer. 


Three  years  after  he  was  again  playing,  when  an 
arrow  from  a  crossbow  in  the  hands  of  another  play- 
mate pierced  the  other  eye.  Then  he  was  totally 
blind.  It  is  against  these  odds  that  "Tommy"  Gore 
has  fought  and  won,  in  25  years,  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  in  the  history  of  the  men  of  this  country. 

At  that  time  he  was  ^age  in  the  state  Senate  of 
Mississippi  and  boarding  at  the  home  of  Senator  J.  Z. 
George.  Listening  to  the  debates  in  the  Legislature, 
and  his  association  with  the  United  States  senator, 
inspired  in  him  a  love  of  oratory  which  is  the  secret 
of  his  remarkable  success.  Between  the  ages  of  11 
and  16  he  spent  much  of  the  period  listening  to  his 

mother  and  sister  read.  His  favorite  book  was  the 
"Lives  of  Self-Made  Men." 

Whatever  success  Gore  has  had  as  a  speaker  has 
been  due  to  close  application  and  unremitting  effort. 
Every  Monday  night  for  three  years  his  class  at 
Watehall,  Miss.,  debated  as  regularly  as  they  recited 
mathematics.  The  public  debates  were  thrilling  inci- 
dents in  their  young  lives.  Many  an  hour  they 
harangued  in  the  woods,  with  trees  as  an  audience. 

Each  spring  the  debating  club  was  converted  into  a 
United  States  Senate  and  was  conducted  according  to 
the  rules  of  that  body.  Here  they  studied  parlia- 
mentary usage  and  practised  impromptu  debating. 
The  debates  were  sometimes  filled  with  fire  and  fury 
and  senatorial  dignity  was  sometimes  rudely  shocked. 

On  one  occasion  a  speech  of  Gore's  precipitated  a 
dissolution  of  parliament.  A  month  or  two  after  en- 
tering school  an  old  copy  of  the  daily  Congressional 
Record  was  found,  which  contained  a  list  of  the  sen- 
ators. Gore  learned  their  names  and  kept  up  with 
every  change  in  the  make-up  of  the  United  States 
Senate  since  that  time.  From  boyhood  he  has  always 
aspired  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Gore's  remarkable  memory  and  retentive  mind 
spelled   success  for  him.     He   overcame   his   father's 


desire  that  he  should  attend  a  school  for  the  blind, 
preferring  to  take  his  chances  with  boys  who  could 
see.  His  lessons  at  school  were  read  to  him,  when 
he  studied  law  the  text  was  read  to  him;  he  did  the 
rest. 

A  distinctive  featur*  of  Gore's  character  is  his 
love  of  womanhood  and  poetry.  On  one  of  his  trips 
he  had  occasion  to  visit  Palestine,  Miss.,  and  there 
met  a  Mr.  Kay,  who  invited  him  to  a  home  dinner. 
At  the  dinner  the  blind  orator  was  introduced  to  his 
farmer  host's  daughter   Miss  Mina  Kay. 

Her  voice  attracted  Gore,  aod  upon  obtaining  a  de- 
tailed description  of  her  from  a  mutual  friend  he  lost 
his  heart  to  her  and  his  love  deepened  on  discovery 
that  she  had  a  liking  for  him.  He  had  to  continue  his 
travels,  but  they  kept  un  as  regular  correspondence 
as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances  for  three 
years,  and  were  finally  married. 

It  is  this  woman  who  has  spurred  Gore  on  in  his 
ambition  to  attain  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Every  evening  for  years  she  has  read  to  him  until  10 
o'clock,  keeping  him  fully  informed  of  the  events  of 
the  great  dark  world  about  him. 

Gore  taught  school  from  3890  to  1891,  and  his  in- 
firmity did  not  prevent  him  from  making  a  success. 

In  the  latter  year  he  was  nominated  in  his  county  for 
the  Legislature,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
race,  not  being  of  legal  as:e. 

He  attained  his  majority  a  short  time  before 
Cleveland's  last  nomination  and  took  the  stump 
against  him.  After  Cleveland's  election  Gore  became 
a  Populist  and  sat  as  delegate  from  Texas  in  the 
national  Populist  convention  in  1896.  In  1890  he  was 
nominated  by  the  People's  Party  for  Congress^  from 
the  6th  district  of  Texas.  He  was  defeated  by  a 
Democrat. 

Gore  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic 
party  in  1899.  A  year  later  he  campaigned  the  state 
of  South  Dakota  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  in  1904 
he  was  called  in  service  by  the  national  committee 
and  spoke  in  the  states  of  Illinois,  Ohio  and  New 
York  and  campaigned  a  large  part  of  Indiana  in 
company  with  Mr.  Bryan. 

Gore  came  to  Oklahoma  in  1901  and  located  at  Law- 
ton.  During  his  career  he  has  held  140  Joint  discus- 
sions and  has  debated  with  more  than  50  different 
speakers,  including  several  Governors,  attorney-gen- 
erals, congressmen  and  United  States  senators.  He 
was  elected  to  the  territorial  council  in  1902  and 
served  with  credit  to  himself. 
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A  BLIND 

ASPIRANT  FOR  SENATE  * 

4 

T.  P.  Gore  Wishes  To  Repre-  * 

sent   Oklahoma — The  Dem-  * 

ocratic  Choke.  «$. 


T.  P.  Gore,  t\ ho  is  likely  to  receive 
the  votes  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  Oklahoma  legislature  for  United 
States  senator,  will,  if  elected,  be  the 
first  blind  man  to  occupy  a  seat  -  in 
the    senate.      He    was    born   thirty-six 


T.   ?.    QOEB. 

years  ago  In  Mississippi  and  st  the 
;  age  of  eight  lost  his  left  eye.  a  plny- 
|  mate  accidentally  striking  him  with  a 
stick.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  lost 
the  other  eye  through  being  hit  by 
an  arrow.  Notwithstanding  the  ob- 
stacles in  his  way  ii«»  obtained  a  good 
education,  taught,  school  In  Texas  and 
on  removing  to  Oklahoma  bcc&tne 
prominent  in  Democratic  councils. 


Ike  W^f   Vurgiwu^     J^tbl^t 
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The  Zeigler  Nagazine  has  come  re- 
gularly during  the  vacation  to  our 
address.  It  will  be  observed  that  it 
has  changed  its  quarters  for  more 
ample  ones.  It  is  now  issued  from 
No.  306  W.  53rd  St.  The  manager, 
Mr.  Holmes,  still  has  his  publisher's 
announcement,  the  title  of  which  has 
been  changed  to  "The  Publishers 
Chat,"  in  the  August  Dumber,  and  it 
contains  an  interesting  item  of  news 
which  may  possibly  turn  out  to  be  no 
news  at  all.  It  is  said  that  the 
coming  State  of  Oklahoma  has  select- 
ed by  primaries  a  blind  man  for  the 
United  States  Senator.  If  the  sele  - 
tion  is  a  happy  one  and  if  all  that  is 
said  is  true  it  may  indeed  be,  it  will 
be  a  wonderful  lever  to  lift  the  sight- 
less as  a  class  into  recognizable  pro- 
minence. 

The  Manager  suggests  a  caution 
to  his  correspondents  and  contri- 
butors which  will  bring  a  blush  of 
shame  to  many  who  have  possibly 
too  much  negLctcd  their  eaiiy  oppor- 
tunities. He  repeats  what  teachers 
have  reiterated  doubtless  in  every 
seh  ol  in  the  land,  that  faulty  capi- 
talization, disreputable  spelling  and 
earless  arrangement  are  a  bad  in- 
troduction to  a  literary  career.  These 
warnings  do  not  have  much  force 
frequently  when  they  come  from  the 
teacher;  and  some  times  there  comes 
with  them  the  reminder  that  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  brust  with 
withering  effect  from  emyioyers  and 
pay-masters  and  managers.  It  weie 
better  to  hear  them  in  the  ear  than 
to  have  them  thundered  from  the 
house-top  My  dear  boys  and  a-irls 
be    advised    and    besrir  yourselves, to 


master  as  sood  as  possible  these  rudi- 
ments which  can  never  be  so  well 
secured  as  iu  these  halcyon  days  of 
school  life. 
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WILL  ATTEMPT  TO  DEFEAT  GORb** 


Some  Oklahoma  DemoeMi<fThink  Blindness 
\Uil  Handirji^fTlui  as  Senator. 
Guth#A  okfTAug.  31— An  attempt 
will  be^noade  in  the  Oklahoma  Legislature 
by  some  of  the  Democrats  to  defeat  T.  P. 
Gore,  the  party  primary  nominee  for 
United  States  Senator.  Robert  L.  Owen, 
the  other  nominee,  is  generally  acceptable 
he  Democratic  leaders.  Much  of  this 
opposition  to  Gore  is  personal,  but  in  addi- 
tion there  are  Democrats  who  feel  that 
Mr.  Gore's  blindness  would  badly  handi- 
cap him  in  Washington  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  Democrats  who  take  this 
view  of  the  situation  insist  that  the  new 
State  should  have  the  most  vigorous  repre- 
sentative possible  and  that  the  Democratic 
party  itself  would  gain  more  prestige  in  the 
?lection  of  a  man  who  enjoys  all  his  faculties 
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/The    BLMid    Politician    Who    Won 
Senatorship. 

That  oppositon  to  sending  Thom 
P.  Gore,  thelblind  politician,  to  t 
United  §Ka*e*Jsenate  from  Oklahon 
woujd  c&volop  wr as  to  be  expected, 
the  primaries  early  in  the  summer  Go 
was  nominated  for  one  of  the  Senate 
ships  over  Rot  Hoffman,  a  lawyer 
Chandler;  M.  L.  Turner,  an  Oklahon 
City  bank  president,  and  Patrick  Nagl 
an  influential  citizen  of  Kingfisher. 

Gore,  who  has  been  blind  since  h 
eleventh  year,  was  not  regarded  by  tl 
other  candidates  as  a  dangerous  rivt 
but  in  the  arts  of  the  politician  the  blir 
man  was  more  than  a  match  for  then 


When  he  lost  his  sight  Gore  was  a  pag 
in   the  Mississippi  Senate;    at  eightee 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  th 
Legislature;    moving  to   Texas   he  ra 
for  Congress  on  the  Populist  ticket  i 
1900  and   was  defeated;    changing   th 
field  of  his  activities  to  Oklahoma,  Gor 
soon  became  known  as  a  shrewd  debater 
with  a  prodigious  memory,  and  a  po 
litical  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.     Hi 
primary  canvass  for  Senator  was  mad< 
among  the  farmers— he  kept  out  of  tht 
cities— and  from  every  platform  he  mad< 
this  appeal: 

"  Remember,  gentlemen,  a  little  brown  eye< 
woman  (his  wife]  has  6et  her  heart  on  my  golnj 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  Vote  for  the  litth 
brown  eyed  woman  If  you  can." 

The  'little  brown  eyed  woman"  cir- 
culated among  the  farmers'  wives,  and 
between  the  two  of  them  they  won  the 
nomination  for  the  blind  politician,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Oklahoma  Consti- 
tution had  not  provided  for  woman 
suffrage.  It  was  a  highly  creditable 
performance  for  a  man  handicapped  by 
complete  loss  of  sight,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  our  political  history. 
Gore's  success  is  no  doubt  distasteful 
to  the  old  line  Democrats,  who  know  him 
for  a  Populist;  and  there  is  reason  in  the 
contention  that  any  State,  particularly 
such  a  flourishing  Commonwealth  as 
Oklahoma,  whose  population  will  soon 
exceed  2,000,000,  should  be  represented 
in  the  Senate  chamber  by  men  who  have 
all  the  five  senses. 

No  one  maintains  that  Mr.  Gore  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  mediocre  man,  who  won 
his  nomination  by  the  politician's  meth- 
ods. Nevertheless,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  primary  system,  blind  Thomas 
Gore  must  go  to  the  Senate  or  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Oklahoma  will  stultify 
itself. 
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ina  Senators. 

Although  the  primary  nominee  of  the 
Oklahoma  Democrats  for  LJjartted  States 
Senator  is  T.  R  Gorp,  there  is  talk  of 
canceling,  the  selection  in  the  Legisla- 
ture in/avor  of  Robert  L.  Owen.  The 
excuse  given  is  that  Mr.  Gore's  blind- 
ness will  handicap  the  new  State  in  the 
Senate,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
[became  blind  since  he  was  nominated 
it  the  primary. 

Blindness  of  course   does  not  add  to 

te  qualifications  of  a  United  States 
lator,  yet  there  are  other  disabilities 
by  contrast  with  which  it  becomes  al- 
most a  help.  There  is  none  so  blind  as 
those  who  will  not  see,  and  of  that 
class  of  Senators  there  are  a  good 
many.  Senators  who  will  not  see  the 
merits  of  measures  meant  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  people;  Senators  who 
refuse  to  see  that  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  country  is  paramount  to  the 
plotting  of  special  interests;  Senators 
who  blind  themselves  to  the  mandates 
of  the  voters  and  register  the  will  of 
the  Republic's  enemies — 'blinder  than 
nature's  afflicted  are  these. 

We  would  rather  have  a  one-eyed 
Tillman  than  an  argus-eyed  Knox.  A 
sightless  man  who  oan  hear  and  who 
will  heed  tha  wish  of  the  people  is 
ever  so  much  more  desirable  as  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma  than  an 
Elkins  or  an  Aldrich  or  a  Depew  in  tljey 
full  powwssioa-oi  all-kifi-fttcultia*, .   " 
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BLIHG  LEADING  THE  BLIND. 

It's  Tather  late  for  the  Oklahoma  Democrats 
•to  conchiBeW^it  they  don't  want  a  blind 
man  to  reprX Jit.  them  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  They  ought  to  have  thought  of 
that  'before  they  gave  him  the  highest  vote 
in  their  primaries. 

The  blind  nominee's  vision  and  foresight 
appear  to  be  considerably  better  than  that 
of  his  fellow  citizens. 


"Boston.    Irit  i^rtiSei^. 
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THE  BLIND  SENATOR-TO-BE 


The  apposition  to  the  blind  politician, 
Thomas  Gore,  chosen  in  the  Oklahoma 
primaries  to  represent  the  Oklahomans 
in  the  United  States  senate,  is  strong, 
but  it  has  arrayed  against  it  the  regis- 
tered will  of  the  Oklahoma  people.  If 
Gore  is  thrown  out  the  democratic  party 
in  Oklahoma  will  stultify  itself,  and  that 
fact  should  serve  Gore  effectively.  Gore 
is  not  a  man  of  great  attainments.  He 
is  a  shrewd  politician,  who  won  his  pri- 
mary canvass  largely  on  the  odd  appeal 
he  made  in  the  farming  districts  (for  he 
left  the  large  cities  alone)  which  phrased 
itself:  "Remember,  gentlemen,  a  little 
brown-eyed  women  (his  wife)  has  set 
her  heart  on  my  going  to  the  United 
States  senate.  Vote  for  the  little  brown- 
eyed  woman  if  you  can."  And  the  "lit- 
tle brown-eyed  woman"  helped  his  can- 
vass by  going  among  the  farmers" 
wives.  It  was  shrewd  politics,  and 
won  over  Roy  Hoffman,  a  Chandler  law- 
yer; M.  L.  Turner,  an  Oklahoma  City 
bank  president;  Patrick  Nagle,  an  influ- 
ential citizen.  Gore  has  been  blind  since 
he  was  11  years  old,  when  he  was  a 
page  in  the  Mississippi  senate.  Later 
he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  e,nter  the  leg- 
islature of  that  state.  He  went  to  Texas 
and  ran  unsuccessfully  for  congress 


a  populist  in  1900.  Now  he  has  won  in 
Oklahoma.  He  will  probably  go  to  the 
senate.  He  will  be  an  interesting  figure 
there,  even  if  not  a  great  one. 
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**D  SEMATOR. 

Thomas    P.       Gore    of      Oklahoma      "Won 
Success    Against    All    Odds. 

(Post  Special.) 

LAWTON,  Okla..  Sept  20. — One  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  at  the  same  time 
most  thankful  results  of  the  Oklahoma 
election  was  the  selection  of  Thomas  P. 
Gore  to  represent  his  proposed  state  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  Remarkable 
it  te  because  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gore 
is  totally  blind,  but  it  was  not  sym'pa 
due  to  the  affliction  that  has  won  his 
success.  Notwithstanding  this  barrier 
he  has  studied  and  worked  unremitting- 
ly until  at  last  he  has  reached  the  goal 
of   his    ambition. 

It  was  not  alone  through  his  own  ef- 
forts, either,  that  his  triumph  has  been 
attained.  He  has  had  a  guide  and  help- 
mate in  his  wife,  who  has  unceasingly 
encouraged  him  from  the  time  that  he 
first    met    her. 

Mr.  Gore  is  called  the  blind  orator  of 
the  southwest.  His  determination  to 
sit  among  the  elect  at  Washington 
dates  back  eighteen  years.  And  now  he 
,is  but  thirty-six  years  of  age.  Just 
eighteen  years  ago  he  married,  his  wife 
and  she  has  ever  since  foster- 
ed and  nursed  his  ambition.  She 
has  aided  materially  in  defeat- 
ing the  millionaire  opponents  for 
the  honor  that  has  been  conferred  upon 
him.  She  believes  that  it  is  his  destiny 
to  be  one  of  the  nation's  lawmakers. 
Most    Formidable    Opponent. 

Before  Gore's  nomination  his  most 
formidable  opponent  was  Roy  Hoffman. 
a  lawyer.  Early  in  the  race  Hoffman 
stated  that  he  would  spare  no  efforts 
to  win  the  nomination.  He  conducted 
his  campaign  without  regard  or  exnp"^- 
Then  there  was  M.  L.  Turner,  an  Okla 
homa  bank  president.  He  is  one  of  the 
richest    men     in    the    southwest    and    Ins 


ambition-  imediate- 

ly   after   congress    had   passed    the   enab- 
ling   act    i  mod. 

All     of     this     t.hne     the     blind     man     of 
Lawton  was  not  idle.     "I  have  less  than 
?1,000    to    spend    on    this    race,"    he    told 
his    friends.      "God    help    the    men    to 
my  sincerity." 

All  politicians  overlooked  "Tom"  Gore 
in  their  efforts  to  pick  a  winner.  ±le 
made  his  chief  effort  among  the  farm- 
ers, while  the  others  worked  in  the 
cities.  And  auietly,  conservatively  and 
honestly  he  worked.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  man  that  convinced  his 
hearers.  His  earnestness  lent  him  elo- 
quence. He  drove  the  nail  of  logic  with 
the  hammer  of  resistless  energy.  Dur- 
ing his  campaign  he  was  once  heard 
to  say,  "Remember,  gentlemen,  that  a 
little  brown-eyed  woman  has  set  her 
heart  on  my  going  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Disappoint  me  if  you  will  but 
for  God's  sake  vote  for  the  little  wo- 
man." 

Mode  Blind  When  a  Child. 

Mr.  Gore's  blindness  occurred  when 
he  was  but  a  child.  One  day  when  he 
was    but    eight    years    old,    back    in    his 


Thomas    P.    Gore,    the   Blind    Senator. 


Mississippi  home,  little  Tommy  Gore  was 
struck  in  the  eye  by  a  playmate.  The 
doctor  came  and  told  the  little  fellow 
that  ever  after  he  would  be  blind  in  that 
eye.  "All  right,  I  have  another  and 
will  make  that  do  for  two."  was  the  an- 
swer.      Three    years    afterwards    he    was 


a  grain  playing-  when  an  arrow  from  a 
cross  bow  from  another  playmate 
Pierced  the  other  eye.  Then  he  was 
totally  blind.  It  is  against  these  odds 
that  Tommy  Gore  has  fought  and  won 
in  twenty-five  years  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  in  the  history  of  men  of  this 
country.  He  started  as  a  page  in  the 
senate  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  i±e 
boarded  at  the  home  of  Senator  J.  Z. 
George.  Listening  to  the  debates  in  the 
legislature  and  his  association  with  the 
United  States  Senator  inspired  in  him 
a  love  of  oratory,  which  is  the  secret  of 
his    success. 

Gore  taught  school  from  1890  to  1891, 
but  his  infirmity  did  not  keep  him  from 
making  a  success.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  nominated  from  his  county  for 
the  legislature  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire from  the  race,  not  being  of  legal 
age.  He  attained  his  majority  a  short 
time  before  Cleveland's  nomination  and 
took  the  stump  against  him.  After 
Cleveland's  election  Gore  became  a 
Populist  and  sat  as  a  delegate  from 
Texas  in  the  National  Populist  conven- 
tion in  1886.  In  1890  he  was  nominat- 
ed by  the  People's  party  for  congress  in 
the  Sixth  district  of  Texas.  He  was 
defeated   by   a   Democrat. 

Gore  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party  in  1899.  A  year  later 
he  campaigned  the  state  of  South  Da- 
kota in  behalf  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  in  1904 
he  was  called  to  service  by  the  national 
committee  and  spoke  in  the  states  of 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  New  York  and  cam- 
paigned a  large  part  of  Indiana  in 
company  with  Mr.  Bryan.  Gore  came  to 
Oklahoma  in  1901  and  located  at  Daw- 
ton.  During  his  career  he  has  held  140 
joint  discussions  and  had  debated  with 
more  than  fifty  different  speakers,  in- 
cluding several  governors,  attorney 
generals,  congressmen  and  senators. 
He  was  elected  to  the  territorial  council 
in  1902  and  served  with  credit  to  him- 
self. 
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.  BUNDJENATOR 

Pushed  Upward   in   His   Career 

by   Aid  of  a  Loving  and 

Ambitious  Wife 
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GoretU^ the  sight  of  one  eye  when 
eight  years  old.  It  was  struck  out  by 
a  playmate  with  a  stick.  At  the  age 
of  11  he  lost  his  right  eye  by  an  arrow 
from  a  crossbow.  At  that  time  he  was 
page  in  the  state  senate  of  Mississippi 
and  living  at  the  home  of  Senator  J. 
Z.  George,  Listening  to  the  debates  in 
the  legislature,  and  his  asociation 
with  the  United  States  senator,  inspir- 
ed in  him  a  love  of  oratory  which  is 
the  secret  of  his  remarkable  success. 
The  fact  is  that  Gore  completed  every 
branch  of  mathematics  to  an  dinclud-, 
ing  spherical  geometry,  and  never  in 
his  course  did  he  put  down  a  figure  or 
place  a  demonstration  on  the  board, 
lie  studied  law  at  Lexington  Univer- 
sity. A  distinctive  feature  of  Gore's 
character  is  his  love  of  pure  woman- 
hood and  poetry.  He  had  occasion  to 
visit  Palestine,  Miss.,  and  there  met  a 
Mr.  Kay,  who  invited  him  to  dinner. 
At  the  dinner  the  blind  orator  was  in- 
troduced to  his  farmer  host's  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Mina  Kay.  Her  voice  attract- 
ed Gore  and,  upon  obtaining  a  detail- 
ed description  of  her  from  a  mutual 
friend,  he  lost  his  heart  to  her  and  his 
love   deepened   on   discovery  that  she 


had  a  liking  for  him.  Three  years 
later  they  were  married.  It  is  this  wo- 
man who  has  spurred  Gore  on  in  his 
ambition  to  attain  to  the  United  States 
senate.  Every  evening  for  years  she 
has  read  to  him  until  10  o'clock,  keep- 
ing him  fully  informed  of  the  events 
of  the  great,  dark  world  about  him. 
Referring  to  her  in  his  campaign 
speeches,  Gore  would  say: 

"You  may  disappoint  me  if  you  will, 
but  down  at  Lawton,  my  home,  there 
is  a  little  brown-eyed  woman  whose 
ambitions  to  go  to  the  United  States 
senate  have  centered  in  me.  Do  with 
me  what  you  will  in  the  primaries,  but 
In  the  name  of  God  don't  disappoint 
that    little    brown-eyed    woman." 

It  was  this  sort  of  talk  with  the 
farmers  and  others  that  developed  the 
sentiment  for  Gore.  He  mortgaged  his 
home  at  -Lawton,  staked  all  on  his 
winning  the  nomination  and  then 
made  a  personal  canvass  of  the  farm- 
ers and  laborers  in  Oklahoma  and  In- 
dian Territories.  Mr.  Gore  attained 
his  majority  a  short  time  before  Cleve- 
land's last  nomination  and  took  the 
stump  against  him.  After  Cleveland's 
election  Gore  became  a  Populist  ard 
sat  as  delegate  from  Texas  in  the  na- 
tional Papulist  convention  at  St.  Louis 
in  1896.  In  1890  he  was  nominated  by 
the  People's  party  for  congress  from 
the  Sixth  district  of  Texas.  He  was 
defeated  by  a  Democrat.  Gore  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1899.  A  year  later  he 
campaigned  the  state  of  South  Da- 
kota in  behalf  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  in 
1904  he  was  called  in  service  by  the 
national  committee  and  spoke  in  the 
states  of  Illinois,  Ohio  and  New  York 
and  campaigned  a  large  part  of  In- 
diana in  company  with  Mr.  Bryan. 
Gore  went  to  Oklahoma  in  1901  and 
located  at  Lawton.  During  his  career 
he  has  held  140  joint  discussions  and 
has  debated  with  more  than  fifty  dif- 
ferent speakers.  He  wra  elected  to  the 
territorial  council  in  1902  and  served 
with  credit  to  himself. 


"Ports YvuowtL  .  n,.K.,    CkroYv'tol^. 
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THE    BLIND    SENATOR 


Okla'homa,  we.  are  assured,  is  un- 
questiojhabjy'-a'  democratic  state,  an;d 
not  even  party  politics,  therefore,  can 
toe  brought  forward  to  hope  for  the 
(defeat  of  Thomas  P.  Gore,  the  blind 
(politician,  who,  after  a  remarkable 
campaign,  has  won  it  he  sough  t-f  or 
nomination.  'At  the  primaries  in  the 
early  Summer,  it  wil  be  recalled,  Gore 
was:  nominated  for  one  of,  the  two 
ISenjfttors'hiipiS  over  Roy  Hoffman,  a 
Chandler  lawyer,  M.  L.  Turner,  an 
Oklahiaoma  City  Bank  president,  and 
Patrick  Nagle,  a  leading  'citizen  of 
Kingfis'her. 

Gore,  Wind  since  his  eleventh  year, 
liad  not  until  then  been  considered  a 
serious  rival  by  the  gentlemen  whom 
«he  defeated.  At  the  time  Gore  lost 
'his  eyesight,  he  was  a  page  in  the 
Mississippi  Senate.  Seven  years  later 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  Legislature.  In  Texas  in  1900  he 
ran  for  Congress  on  t'he  Potpulist 
ticket  and  iwia.s  defeated'.  Moving  to 
Oklahoma,  he  soon  acquired  fame  as 
a  politician. 

In  his  campaign  for  the  Senatorial 
nomination,  he  has  kept  studiously 
away  from  the  cities,  confining  his 
talks  to  the  country  towns  and  among 
the  farmer  folk. 

From  every  iplatform  ihe  has  made 
a  novel  and  touching  appeal: 


"Remember,  gentlemen,"  he  has 
«aid,  "a  little  brown-eyed  woman  (has 
set  'her  heart,  on  my  going  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Vote  for  the 
•little  brown-eyed   woman  if  you  can." 

Between  the  farmers  and  their 
wives,,  although  there  is  no  sufferage 
lor  women  in  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Gore  and 
his  "little  brown-eyed  woman"  have 
won  the  day.  It  seems  likely  that  she 
will  have  lister  i,\ish,  althoug'h  it  is  said 
there  are  many  malcontents  in  the 
;party. 

"No  one  maintains  tha:  Mr.  Gore  is 
any  thing  more  than  a  mediocre  man. 
who  won  his  nomination  by  the  poli- 
tician's methods.  Nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  primary 
system,  blind  Thomas  Gore  must  go 
to  the  senate  or  We  Democratic  iparty 
In  Oklahoma  will  stultify  itself."  gays' 
the  New  York  Sun,  Ind't  Rep. 

Yet,  elsewhere  in  die  article  the 
Sim  editor  admits  that  Gore  in  Okla- 
homa soon  l?cc2me  known  as  a 
"shrewd  debater,  with  a  prodigious 
memory,  and  a  political  factor  to  be 
reckoned  'with."  If  more  of  our  Sena- 
tors possed  these  qualifications,  few- 
er of  them  would  be  considered 
mediocre. 
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NlV&feW  il  some  talk  of  turning 
down  Oklahoma's  MiecKrjSndidate  for 
Senatorship.  It  was  probably  started 
by  men,  wno  have  to  be  "seen"  before 
every  election. 
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Oklahoma  in  Congress 

BY  L.  J.  ABBOTT 

[While    ityis    not    yet    quite    certain    that  Oklahoma    will    be    admitted    under    its    remark- 
able  constitution,   the   men   selected   by   the    people  as  its  representatives  in   Congress   are  likely 
in     time     tf  ^bo     seated.      It     is     remarkable     that    two    of    them    have    Indian    blood,    and    one 
jw^been    blind    from    his    boyhood. — Editor.] 

THE  recent  election  in  Oklahoma 
marks  the  entrance  into  national 
politics  of  a  young  man  who  has 
probably  overcome  a  greater  physical 
handicap  to  achieve  success  than  any  na- 
tional figure  our  republic  has  produced. 
Thomas  P.  Gore,  altho  totally  blind  and 
but  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  was  nom- 
inated at  the  primary  as  one  of  the  two 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  United 
States  Senate. 

When  just  eight  years  of  age  young 
Gore  was  accidentally  struck  in  the  eye 
by  a  playmate.  Three  years  later,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  serving  as  a  page  in 
the  Mississippi  State  Senate,  an  arrow 
from  a  crossbow  destroyed  his  remain- 
ing visual  organ.  The  youth  at  eleven 
was  in  total  darkness.  Undaunted,  he 
went  on  with  his  studies.  At  sixteen  he 
entered  the  Walthall,  Miss.,  Normal 
College.  Asking  no  favors,  he  mastered 
every  required  subject,  and  was  event- 1 
ually  graduated  with  distinction.  He 
owes  much  of  his  success  to  a  fellow 
classmate  and  roommate,  Charles  H. 
Pittman,  now  also  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  Oklahoma,  who  studied  aloud  at 
all  times,  so  that  his  blind  companion 
could  thus  follow  the  daily  tasks.  Two 
years  later,  in  June,  1892,  when  the  blind 
youth  had  barely  attained  his  majority, 
he  was  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland  University, 
Lebanon,  Tenn. 


Young  Gore's  taste  for  forensics  and 
his  marvelouslv  retentive  memory  made 
him  take  naturally  to  the  law.  His  ca- 
pacity as  a  witty,  versatile  debater  and 
eloquent  advocate  at  once  gave  him  po- 
litical  recognition.       He  was  nominated 


THOMAS   P.   GORE, 

The  brilliant  young  blind  man,  whose  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate  is  assured  by  the  large 
Democratic    majority    returned. 

to  the  Mississippi  Legislature  before  he 
had  attained  his  majority,  and  thus  had 
to  decline  the  honor.     In  1896  he  sat  as 
a  delegate  in  the  Populist  National  Con- 
vention.      Five  years  later  the  talented 
voung    blind    man    moved    to    Lawton, 
Okla*   at   the    time    of    the    "Comanche 
( )pening."   The  next  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  Territorial  Senate  as  a  Democrat. 
He  there   developed  legislative   capacit) 
of  a  high  order,  and  his  elevation  to  the 
IT    S.  Senate  is  a  natural  sequence. 

The  campaign  just  closed  was  heated, 
at    times    acrimonious.      A     millionaire 


ROBERT    L.    OWEN    (ONE-EIGHTH     CHEROKEE 
INDIAN), 
Whose   election    to   the    United    States    Senate    is    as- 
sured because  of  the  large   Democratic   majority   in   the 
Oklahoma  Legislature. 


banker  and  a  wealthy  attorney  were  his 
opponents.  Gore  is  a  poor  man,  and 
thus  could  not  command  the  advertising 
coin  nns  of  the  press  of  the  new  State. 
His  ready  wit,  his  iron  memory  and  his 
remarkable  eloquence  were  matched 
against  their  wealth  and  the  assistance 
their  wealth  could  command.  Gore 
stumped  the  State.  His  opponents  soon 
found  that  he  was  amply  able  to  defend 
his  record.  Because  of  his  retentive 
memory  he  can  call  by  name  more  men 
in  Oklahoma  than  any  other  two  poli- 
ticians of    the  State.      He    distinguishes 

personalities  by  the  voice  more  readily 
than  most  men  do  by  sight. 

So  Senator  Gore  was  successful,  not 
because  of  any  sympathy,  but  because 
the  plain,  practical  people  of  Oklahoma 
were    convinced     that     he    would    be    of 


CHARLES     CARTER,     OF     ARDMORE,     INDIAN 
TERRITORY. 

Congressman-elect  from  the  Fourth  Oklahoma  Dis- 
trict. Mr.  Carter  is  one-fourth  Chickasaw  Indian  and 
also  has  some  Cherokee  Indian  blood.  He  is  a  farmer 
and    stockman.      Democrat. 

more  use  to  them  in  the  national  Sena'.e 
than  any  other    aspirant    for  the  office. 
The  Senator's  election  is  practically  as 
sured,  for  his  party  is  largely  in  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Oklahoma  Legislature. 

The  second  elected  Senator  is  Robert 
L.  Owen,  who  is  one  -  eighth  Cherokee 
Indian.  He  was  educated  at  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University,  was  teacher, 
editor,  lawyer,  Indian  Agent  to  the  Five 
Tribes,  banker,  and  has  represented  the 
Indians  as  their  counsel  in  suits  against 
the  Government  which  netted  the  In- 
dians nearly  nine  million  dollars.  He  is 
a  man  of  wealth,  and  has  been  prominent 
as  a  Democratic  organizer. 

One  of  the  elected  Congressmen,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Carter,  is  also  of  Indian 
blood,  being  one-fourth  Chickasaw,  and 
has  some  Cherokee  blood.  He  is  a 
farmer  and  stockman,  and  a  Democrat. 

Minco,    Ind.    Ter. 
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THE     BLIND     SENATOR     FROM     OKLAHOMA- 
THOMAS  T.  GORE,  WHO  WILL  REPRESENT  THE   NEW  STATE  IN  WASHINGTON 


HE  most  interesting  member 
of  the  Senate  from  some 
points  of  view  will  be  the  first 
blind  man  to  take  a  seat 
there— Thomas  P.  Gore,  of  Oklahoma. 
;Ir.  Gore  has  not  yet  been  elected  but 
ie  was  chosen  by  the  Democratic  party 
aucus,  and  as  the  Democrats  won  the 
•lection  in  the  State  he  is  sure  of  be- 
ng  named.  Gore  is  well  known  in 
Oklahoma    as    a   sincere    man   and    one 


much  interested  in  public  affairs.  When 
he  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
Senate  he  was  opposed  by  so  many 
rich  practical  politicians  that  no  one 
thought  he  could  be  elected.  His  only 
'  comment  on  the  contest  was,  "God  help 
the  men  to  see  my  sincerity."  In  every 
speech  he  made  he  referred  to  his  wife 
as  "the  little  brown-eyed  woman"  and 
urged  the  voters  to  support  him  for  her 
sake.  The  combination  won  and  Gore 
will  be  one  of  the  first  senators  from 
the  new  State. 


"Pittsburgh  .   TV,    Qaxetir^     Juvn.eS 
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A  Blir>€UBoy's  Triumph. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  figures 

our    national    life    is    Thomas    P. 

ore,   who  ha&   been  selected   by  the 

mocrats,   oil  Oklahoma    for    United 


enator.  The  current  issue  of 
York  Independent  tells  how 
he  hks  overcome  great  physical  handi- 
cap and  achieved  success,  and  the 
story  is  well  worth  a  study  by  every 
American  boy. 

Mr.  Gore  is  now  but  37  years  old, 
an  unusually  youthful  age  at  which  to 
win  a  seat  in  the  senate.  When  he 
was  8  a  playmate  hit  him  in  the  eye. 
Three  years  later,  while  a  page  in  the 
Mississippi  senate,  an  arrow  from  a 
crossbow  destroyed  the  other  eye. 
Thus  at  11  he  lived  in  total  darkness. 
Nevertheless,  he  went  on  with  his 
studies  and  at  16  entered  a  normal 
college.  He  was  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction, his  only  assistance  mean- 
while being  supplied  by  a  roommate 
who  studied  aloud.  In  1892.  when  only 
22,  Gore  was  graduated  from  the  law 
department  of  Cumberland  university. 
He  had  developed  a  wonderful 
memory,  while  a  taste  for  forensics 
and  debate,  and  a  natural  wit,  had 
given  him  political  prominence.  He 
had  been  nominated  for  the  legisla- 
ture before  he  was  of  age.  He  went 
to  Oklahoma  only  six  years  ago,  a 
stranger,  and  as  a  member  of  the  ter- 
ritorial senate,  to  which  he  was 
elected  a  year  later,  he  displayed  such 


capacity  that  his  elevation  to  the 
federal  senate  followed.  This  honor 
he  won,  though  blind  and  poor,  over 
a  millionaire  banker  and  a  wealthy 
attorney,  his  memory,  wit,  eloquence 
and  ability  being  more  than  the  op- 
position could  overcome. 

This  is  a  wonderful  triumph  for  a 
blind  boy  and  it  carries  its  own  les- 
son. Not  all  blind  boys  or  poor  boys 
can  become  United  States  senators, 
but  no  youth  should  permit  himself 
to  be  shouldered  out  of  the  real  race 
of  life  because  of  physical  misfortune 
or  poverty.  The  American  people,  as 
a  whole,  are  just  as  considerate  as 
..<  n  of  Mississippi  and  Oklahoma 
— just  as  admiring  of  pluck  and  de- 
termination, and  just  as  appreciative 
of  good  qualities  and  mental  accom- 
plishments, and  the  history  of  our 
country  is  full  of  brilliant  examples 
like  this  one,  differing  only  in  details. 
In  fact  many  of  the  greatest  men  in 
all  time,  the  world  over,  have  been 
the  product  of  humble  beginnings, 
often  in  spite  of  fearful  physical 
handicap;  and  this  is  likely  always  to 
be  the  case.  It  is  the  crucible  of 
bitter  experience  that  refines  the  race 
and  turns  out  a  superior  man  or 
woman. 

Oddly     enough,     this     Senator-to-be 
Gore  does  not  have  near  the  strength 
of  features  that  Robert  L.   Owen,  the 
other  Oklahoma  senator,  and  Charles 
Carter,     congressman-elect     from     the 
Fourth     Oklahoma    district,     present 
Owen   is   one-eighth    Cherokee   Indiar 
and      Carter      one-fourth     Chickasaw 
with     some     Cherokee     blood    in    hi 
veins.  Carter  has  a:n  especially  stronj 
face,  and  Owen  L   not  much  inferio 
In  this  respect,  while  Gore  has  a  weak 
appearance,  as  if  he  lacked  decision, 
courage,  energy  and  will — and  yet  he 
has   all   these  in  abundance.     Is   this 
apparent  contradiction  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  eyes  are  dead — the  windows 
of  his  soul  closed  and,  therefore,  the 
real   glory    of   the    human    expression l, 
lacking?     It    is    a    strange    and    eery 
study— the     contrast     between     these 
three  remarkable  men.    • 
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'  They  have  &  Oklahoma  the  direct 
vote  for  Uni&Jj  States  Senator,  and  at 
"the /recent  election  the  popular  choice 
decmred  for  Thomas  P.  Gore,  a  blind 
man,  and  Robert  L.  Owen,  who  is  one- 
eisfctfrCherokee  Indian.  There  is  no  dis- 
position to  balk  at  Owen,  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  Gore's 
fate  in  the  Legislature.  His  blindness  is 
urged  as  an  objection,  but  as  the  people 
overlooked  that  disability  and  instructed 
the  Legislature  to  make  Gore  a  United 
States  Senator,  the  latter  can  refuse  to 
elect  him  only  by  ignoring  the  direct 
vote  for  Senator,  which  is  incorporated 
in  their  fundamental  law. 

Gore  is  an  effective  public  speaker  and 
a  man  of  ability.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  where 
he  showed  legislative  capacity  of  a  high 
order.  He  is  only  37  years  old,  but  be- 
cause he  is  popular  and  blind  and  gifted 
with  the  kind  of  oratory  that  swings 
Oklahoma  audiences,  the  Legislature 
will  hardly  dare  to  turn  him  down.  To 
refuse  to  make  Gore  Senator  after  the 
people  had  declared  for  him  would  not 
suppress  him.  He  would  remain  a  per- 
manent candidate  before  the  people  and 
the  politicians  who  decline  to  obey  in- 
structions would  have  abundant  oppor- 
:unity  and  reason  to  repent  their  deci- 
uon. 

The  will  of  the  people,  expressed  by  a 
lirect  vote,  cannot  safely  be  ignored 
►vhen  the^ people  are  in  earnest  about  it. 
\.  perfunctory  vote  or  a  preference  ex- 
pressed by  a  very  slight  majority  will 
lot  have  so  secure  a  footing  before  the 
[Legislature.  In  Oregon  the  Legislature 
it  its  election  for  a  Senator  five  years  ago 
urned  down  the  candidate  preferred  by 
he  people  and  elected  another  man  of 
he  same  party  who  had  not  been  voted 
»n  at  the  primaries.  In  Iowa  the  ques- 
ion  whether  Senator  Allison  shall  suc- 
•eed  himself  or  be  displaced  by  Gover- 
lor  Cummins  will  be  the  issue  before 
he  people  at  the  State  election  next 
rear.  That  it  will  be  settled  at  that 
?lection    cannot   be   confidently   asserted. 


It  takes  a  little  time  for  a  State  Legis- 
lature to  get  over  the  habit  of  electing 
Avhoni  they  please  United  States  Sena- 
tor. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  if 
the  people  wish  to  control  the  election 
of  United  States  Senator  they  can  do  so. 
They  have  done  so  frequently  without 
any  special  legislation  on  the  subject. 
The  direct  vote,  authorized  and  regulat- 
ed by  law,  brings  the  matter  di- 
rectly home  to  the  people  and  places  on 
them  the  responsibility  of  naming  a 
Senator.  After  they  have  expressed 
their  choice,  the  Legislature  will  not,  as 
a  general  thing,  flout  the  people  by  re- 
jecting that  choice.  To  do  so  is  so  likely 
to  react  on  the  political  fortunes  of  the 
rebellious  legislators  that  it  will  soon 
become  a  habit  of  Legislatures  to  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  obey  in- 
structions when  they  are  unequivocally 
expressed  and  do  not  require  the  ma- 
jority to  name  a  Senator  not  of  tht 
party  of  that  majority. 

Whether  popular  instruction  can  sue 
cessfully  go  so  far  as  to  cause  legish 
tors  to  disregard  not  only  their  personal 
but  their  party  choice  may  be  doubter 
It  is  certainly  much  the  best  that  th< 
senatorial  candidate  receiving  a  majorj 
ity  vote  at  the  polls  shall  have  a  ma- 
jority of  his  own  party  in  the  Legisla- 
ture to  ratify  that  choice  and  elect  him 
Senator. 
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THE    BLI.nD    SENATOR 

Oklaltorni  #e^A  assured,  Is  un- 
questionaDjjL^TJ&emocratic  state,  and 
not  even  party  politics,  therefore,  can 
be  brought  forward  to  hope  for  the 
defeat  of  Thomas  P.  Gore,  the  blind 
(politician,  who,  after  a  remarkable 
campaign,  'has  won  ithe  sought-for 
nomination.  'At  the  primaries  in  the 
early  Summer,  it  will  be  recalled,  'Gore 


was  nominated  for  one  of  the  two 
Senator  ships  over  Roy  Hoffman,  a 
Chandler  lawyer,  M.  L.  Turner,  an 
Okla'haoma  City  Bank  president,  and 
Patrick  Nagle,  a  leading  citizen,  of 
Kingfisher. 

Gore,  blind  since  his  eleventh  year, 
had  not  until  then  been  considered  a 
serious  rival  by  the  gentlemen  whom 
he  defeated.  At  the  time  Gore  lost 
his  eyesigtht,  he  was  a  page  in  the 
Mississippi  Senate.  Seven  years  later 
.  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  Legislature.  In  Texas  in  1900  he 
ran  for  Congress  on  t'he  Populist 
ticket  and  iwas  defeated.  Moving  to 
Oklahoma,  he  soon  acquired  fame  as 
a  politician. 

In  his  campaign  for  the  Senatorial 
nominal  ion,  he  has  kept  studiously 
away  from  the  cities,  confining  his 
talks  to  the  country  towns  and  among 
the  farmer  folk. 

From  every  (platform  ihe  has  made 
a  novel  and  touching  appeal: 

"Remember,  gentlemen,"  he  has 
said,  "a  little  brown-eyed  woman  has 
set  her  heart  on  my  going  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Vote  for  the 
little  brown-eyed  woman  if  you  can." 

Between  the  farmers  and  their 
wives,  althougli  there  is  no  sufferage 
for  'women  in  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Gore  and 
his  "little  brown-eyed  woman"  have 
won  the  day.  It  seems  likely  that  she 
will  have  iher  iwish,  althoug'h  it  is  said 
there  are  many  malcontents  in  the 
party. 

"No  one  maintains  that  Mr.  Gore  is 
any  thing  more  than  a  mediocre  man, 
who  wen  his  nomination  by  the  poli- 
tician's methods.  Nevertheless!,  ac- 
cording  to  the   rules   of   the   primary 


system,  blind  Thomas  Gore  must  go 
to  the  senate  or  tihte  Democratic  (party 
in  Oklahoma  will  stultify  itself."  siays 
the  New  York  bun,  Ind't  Rep. 

Yet,  elsewhere  in  the  article  the 
Sun  editor  admits-  that  Gore  in  Okla- 
homa soon  became  .known  as  a 
"shrewd  debater,  with  a  prodigious 
memory,  and  a  >political  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with."  If  more  of  our  Sena- 
tors possessed  these  qualifications, 
fewer  of  them  would  be  considered 
mediocre. 
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the  farmers  by  declaring  thai  the  goverh 
nipnt  oughl  to  furnish  them  with  free 
utensils.  Mr.  Gore  is  a  Iegaty  lefl  the 
iemocratic  party  by  moribund  populism 
ind  his  attitude  on  many  questions  is 
;oing  to  give  democracy  ;<  rich  object, 
esson  as   t»»  the  riches  it  began   i" 

the  accession  of  a  leader  whom  the 
rpdlis1  pa>rty  before  its  death  thought 
enough  '<>  he  its  very  own.  .Mr. 
rove's  innovation  suggests  many  others 
mt  may  follow  naturally  from  the  popui 
zation  of  the  country.  Jt 
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Has  No  Eyes 

But  Perhaps  He  Will  Not  Be  So 
Blind  as  Some  of  His  Colleagues. 

Copyright,  1907,  by  Americau-JournAl-Examlner. 


To  the  solemn  and  pompous  com- 
pany of  United  States  Senators  has 
been  added  a  blincLro?Uj  Senator 
Gore,  who  com'e~s  irom  the  new  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

Senator  Gore,  unhappily,  is  blind 
in  the  sense  that  the  light  has  gone 
from  his  eyes,  but  he  has  an  oppor- 
;unity  to  show  that  he  is  NOT  NEARLY  SO  BLIND  AS  THE  MAJORITY 
)F  HIS  COLLEAGUES. 

The  blindness  that  affects  most  of  the  Senators  is  of  a  very  different 

rind — of  a  kind  that  affects  not  only  themselves  but  the  entire  country. 

For  example,  Piatt  and  Depew  have  long  been  blind  to  the  fact  that 

they  were  in  the  Senate  for  any  purpose  useful  to  anybody  but  certain 

corporations,  and  they  are  both  blind  beyond  any  hope  of  relief. 

Mr.  Aldrich,  father-in-law  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  repre- 
sentative of  Wall  street  in  the  Senate,  is  blind  to  all  interests  save  those 
)f  MONEY,  and  his  blindness  costs  the  people  millions  of  dollars  every 
session  of  the  Senate. 

There  are  many  others  with  the  same  affection — Senators  from  East- 
;,  Western  and  Southern  States.  You  may  go  to  Washington  if  yo4 
choose  and  see  how  blind  they  are,  or  you  may  read  their  votes  on  all 
public  questions  in  the  newspapers  to  the  same  end. 

If  the  new  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  ONLY  BLIND  IN  HIS  EYES 
if  his  mind  can  see  through  the  craft  and  trickery  with  which  he  will 
be  surrounded,  till  he  perceives  what  is  for  the  public  good  and  how  to 
work  for  it,  he  will  be  able,  WITHOUT  EYES,  to  distinguish  himself 
far  above  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  who  sit  in  the  neighboring 
mahogany  seats.  ; 


HUM 
The  path  of  sorrow 
Leads   to   the    land 


"♦++++++ ++++++ +44+++ +++ 
and    that    path    alone 
where  sorrow  is  unknown. 

WILLIAM   COWPER. 
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Blind    Senator's    Little    Brown 
Eyed  Wife  a  Great  Help  to  Him| 
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MRS.  T.   B.  GORE  AND   DAUGHTER. 

She  is  known  to  the  voters  of   Oklahoma    as    "the    little    brown-eyed    wo- 
man."     That   is  the  way    Mr.   Gore   spoke   of   her   when   he   went      before      the' 
voters   of   the   state  for   election   as  senator.      He   succeeded    and    he  attributes 
a  large  measure  of  his  success  in   life  to   ''the   little   brown-eyed   woman."  w»ho 
has  to  see  for  herself  as  well  as  for  him.  he  being  totally  blind. 
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JEW  SUE  iS  82 

ins  id  is 

LARGEST  IN  ITS 


Sixtieth  Congress  One  of  the 
Most  Interesting  Ever  As- 
sembled In  Capital. 

TWO -THIRDS  REPUBLICAN 


Two  Indians,  One  Blind  Man 

and    Two    Millionaires 

Among  Newcomers, 

W5E     LIMIT     IS     REDUCED 


Democratic  Leadership  Is  Like- 
ly to  Fall  on  Daniel  or 
Culberson, 


No  more  Interesting  body  of  men,  per- 
Ji*ps,  ever  came  Into  the  "American  House 
of  Lords"  than  those  new  members  who 
enter  tbe  Senate  with  the  convening  of 
the    Sixtieth    Congress. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Congress  the  terms  of  thirty  Senators 
•xpired.  Of  the  :e,  -seventeen  weer  re- 
elected, leaving  thirteen  brand-new  Sen- 
ators to  be  chosen.  If  It  is  conceded  that 
Ctaorgo  P.  Wetmore,  who  Is  still  making 
the  political  tight  of  his  life  in  RhodL- 
Island,  will  be  elected  :    that  the  President 


Will  proclaim  Oklahoma  a  State  and  It* 
two  Democratic  Senator  who  were  electej 
at  the  primaries  are  seated,  the  new  Senate 
Will  consist  of  sixty-one  Republicans  ao'l 
thirty-one  Democrats — the  Senate  for  the 
flrat  time  In  Its  history  comprising  ninety- 
two  members.  Thus  the  new  Senate  will 
be  the  larg*~t  yet,  and  will  consist  of 
two-thirds  Republicans,  which  gives  them 
the  power  to  ratify  treaties  without  the 
aid  of  Democratic   votes. 

The  Democrats  will  have  to  elect  a 
leader.  Senators  Daniel  of  Virginia  and 
Culberson  of  Texas  are  the  most  prom- 
ising  candidates    so    far. 

Through  the  retirement,  death  or  expired 
terms  of  such  men  as  Clark,  Alger,  Dry- 
Aen  and  Millard  the  new  Senate  will  not 
be  as  wealt".  -  in  the  aggregate  as  was  that 
Of  the  Fifty-nlntii  Congress,  there  being 
only  two  millionaires  among  the  newcom- 
•rs — Guggenheim,  of  Colorado,  and  Rich- 
ardson, of  Delaware.  The  age  limit  is 
greatly  reduced,  the  newcomers  nearly  all 
being  comparatively  young  men. 

Long  Session  Ends  in  June. 

This  will  be  the  long  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  it  will  probably  adjourn  by  June 
1908,  as  the  conventions  of  the  two  big 
parties  will  be  held  about  the  last  of  that 
month  or  the  first  of  July. 

From  the  infusion  of  new  and  young 
blood  much  is  anticipated  that  will  be  pic- 
turesque, pyrotechnic  and  even  pathetic, 
for  one  of  the  expected  Oklahoma  Sena- 
tors is  totally   blind. 

With  the  seating  of  Robert  L.  Owen  and 
Charles  Cui-tls,  who  are  Indians,  there 
come  for  the  first  time  two  members  of 
this   race. 

Guggenheim,  of  Colorado,  is  the  seventh 
Hebrew  to  enter  the  Senate,  and  there 
will  be  two  of  this  race— Ankeny  and 
JBayner— to  welcome  him. 

"Bob"  Taylor,  of  Kentucky,  Is  a  famous 
bmnorist,  and  has  promisd  to  make  things 
lively  in  the  austere  end  of  the  Capitol. 

The  noted  platform  speaker,  Jeff  Davis, 
•f  Arkansas,  is  expected  to  out-Tillman 
Ullman  and  furnish  some  of  the  pyro- 
technics, and  there  may  come  "Tom"  Gore, 
the  spell-binding  orator  from  the  new 
State,  with  the  windows  of  his  soul  closed 
forever  to  the  light  of  aay  and  the  silent 
appeal  of  his  blind  face. 

list  of  New  Senators. 

Those  who  may  be  classed  as  new  Sen- 
ators for  the  approaching  session,  includ- 
ing two  who  have  filled  short  unexpired 
terms  and  the  probable  new  Senators  from 
Oklahoma,  are  as  follows: 


John  H.  Bankhead,  Payette,  Ala. 
William  E.  Borah,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Jonathan    Bourne.    Jr.,    Portland,    Ore- 
Frank  O.  Briggs,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Norris  Brown.  Kearney,  Neb. 
Charles    Curtis,    Topeka.    Kan.     (served 

•at  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator  Burton 

In   the  59th   Congress — may   be   considered 

Hew). 
Jefferson  Davis,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Joseph  M.  Dixon,  Missoula,  Mont. 
Etmon  Guggenheim,  Denver,  Col. 
Joseph  F.  Johnston,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
AC.  H.  Paynter,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Harry  H.  Richardson,  Dover,  Del. 
William     Alden     Smith     Grand     Rapids, 

Mich,    (served    out  the   unexpired   term   of 

Senator  Alger  in  the  59th). 

Isaac  Stephenson,   Marinette,  Wis. 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
^-^homas  L.  Gore,   Oklahoma. 
Robert  L.  Owen,  Oklahoma. 
Three  of  these  members  are  promotions 

from    the    House — Bankhead,    Dixon     and' 

Smith.     Following  is  a  descriptive  sketch  of 

each  new  member  : 

IOHN  H.  BANKHEAD— Alabama,  Demo- 
crat; was  born  In  Moscow,  Marion  (now 
Lamar)  County,  Ala.,  September  13, 
1842 ;  was  self-educated ;  is  a  farmer ; 
served  four  years  in  the  Confederate 
army,  being  wounded  three  times.  He 
represented  Marion  County  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  sessions  of  1865,  '66  and 
'67  ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
1876-77,  and  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives 1880-81  ;  was  warden  of  the  Ala- 
bama Penitentiary  from  1881  until  1885  ; 
was  elected  to  the  Fiftieth,  Fifty-first, 
Fifty-second,  Fifty-third,  Fifty-fourth, 
'  Fifty-fifth,  Fifty-sixth,  Fifty-seventh  and 
Fifty-eighth  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to 
the  Fifty-ninth. 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  BORAH.  Republican, 
Idaho,  was  born  .Tune  29.  1865.  at  Fair- 
field,  Wayne  County,  111.  Me  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  and  is  a 
tireless  student.  He  is  a  fine  lawyer  and 
orator,  and  has  receutl  ycome  out  vic- 
torious in  the  land  fraud  cases. 

JONATHAN  BOURNE.  Jr.,  Republican,  of 
Oregon,  was  born  at  New  Bedford.  Mass.. 
February  23,  1855.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard,  is  a  lawyer  and  largely  interest- 
ed in  mining  and  other  corporations,  aa<5 
is  reputed  very  wealthy.  He  has  not 
practiced  his  profession  recently.  He  has 
tierved  three  terms  in  the  Oregon  Legisla- 
ture and  is  known  as  the  original  "sec- 
ond elective-term  man."  this  being  his 
expression  for  a  third  Roosevelt  term. 
He  gave  the  celebrated  dinner  in  Wash- 
ington at  which  the  story  was  started 
that  a  fund  of  $5,000,000  was  to  be  raised 
to  beat  Roosevelt  and  "his  policies.'* 

TT.ANK  O.  BRIGGS,  Republican,  of  Ne~ 
Jeroty  is  about  forty-live  years  of  age. 
He  is  a  West  Pointer  and  the  only  po- 
litical office  he  held  previous  to  tho  time 
of  hie  election  as  Senator  was  that  of 
State  Treasurer.  He  bears  such  a  re- 
markably resemblance  to  Col.  W.  F.  Cody, 
the  famous  acout  and  showman,  that  ha 
Is  call -3d  his  living  replica  and  was  spoken 
of  around  the  Capitol  aa  "Buffalo  Bill 
Brig> 


XORRI3  BROWN.  Republican,  of  Nebraska. 
web  bom  at  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  May  -. 
1868.  He  1»  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  Uni- 
versity. He  has  served  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Nebraska,  has  prosecuted  the  cor- 
porations vigorously  and  was  elected 
Eenavor  on  an  anti-railroad  platform.  He 
in  known  as  a  Republican  with  advanced 
ideas  and  favors  the  election  of  Senators 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  He  is 
described  as  being  so  poor  that  he  does 
not  own  his  own  house  and  Is  very  pop- 
ular with  the  masses. 

Curtis  Is  a  Kaw  Indian. 

CHARLES    CURTIS,    Republican,    Topeka, 
Kansas,   was   born   in    what   is   known   as 
Norta   Topeka,    Shawnee   County,   Kansas. 
January   25,    1360;    received   his   education 
in  the  common  schools  of  Topeka  ;  studied 
law  with   A.   D.    Case;   was   admitted   to 
the    bar    in    1881;  entered  into  partnership 
with    Mr     Case    until    1884 ;    was   elected 
county  attorney   of  Shawnee  during   tnla 
year  and  re-elected  in  1886;  was  elected 
to    Congress    three   successive    Congresses 
from    the    Fourth    Kansas    District.       In 
1S97   Shawnee   County   was  taken  out  of 
the    Fourth    District    and    placed    in    the 
First      Mr    Curtis  was  nominated  by  the 
Republicans  of  the  First  District,  elected 
and  served  in  four  successive  Cong 
the  last   being   the   Fifty-ninth.     He   has 
bfea  a  newsboy,  butcher,  jockey  and  cab- 
d'iver      It  was  while  following  this  occu- 
pation   that    Mr.    Curtis    first    began    the 
study  of  law.     One  of  his  best  customers 
wa<-    a    lawver.      From    him   he    borrowed 
books    and  "his    first    studies    are    said    to 
ba-e  been  made  by  cab-light      He  is  one 
of  the  two  Senators  bavin*  Indian  blood 
in  his  veins,  being  one  of  the  few  »nialn- 
in-  Kaw  tribe.     Both  he  and  his  children 
have    received    from    the    Goernment    an 
allotment  of  land. 
JEFFERSON   DAVIS,    of   Arkansas,    Demo- 
crat, is  noted  as  a  great  Pla«orm  JPf  a#fi- 
He  is  exoected  to  approach  Senator  Til ! - 
mm  in  point  of  picturesqueness,  hre  and 
fe-vor.      He    has    been    described    as   one 
w>  o     "weeps,     wails-     and     gnashes     his 
teeth."      lie    was    born    in    Little    River, 
Ark.,    June  27.    1862.      He   is   a  graduate 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1831;  was  Attorney-Gen- 
.  of  Arkansas  during  1398  and_  Gover- 
ns •  from  "lOOO  antii  January.  1907,  when 
his    term    expired.    He    is    the    only    Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  elected  three  times. 
JOSLPH  M.   DIXON,   Republican,  Montana, 
was  born  at  Snow  Clamp,   N.   C   July  ol, 
1S67-     Graduated   from   Grilford  College, 
N..rth  Carolina,  Mcy.   1809;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  December.   1802;  served  as  as- 
sistant    prosecuting     attorney,     Missoula 
County,    Montana,    from     181*3    to    lS9o; 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  in  1894 
and    served    until    1807 ;    was    elected    a 
member   of    the    Montana    Legislature    in 
li'OO  ;  married  Carrie  M.  YVorden,  March, 
V  96  ;  was  a  delegate  at  large  from  Mon- 
tana  to  the  National   Republican  Conven- 
tion  at.  Chicago   in   1004;    was   elected   to 
the    fifty-eighth    Congress    and    re-elected 
he  Fifty-ninth. 

Thomas  Gore  Is  Totally  Blind. 

TK    MAS   P.   GORE,   Oklahoma,   Democrat. 


li  btrt  thIrty-Beven  years  of  age  and  is 
totally  blind,  When  only  elgfct  ve-m 
old  a  playmate  destroyed  the  s4* 
eye,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven,  while  «." 
page  in  the  Mississippi  Senate,  he  lost 
the  other  eye  by  an  arrow  wound  from 
crossbow.  He  kept  up  his  youthful 
studies  by  having  school  children  and 
members  of  his  family  read  to  him.  At 
sixteen  he  entered  the  Normal  College 
and  graduated  with  distinction,  his  only 
assistance  having  been  from  a  roommate 
who  studied  aJoud  for  his  benefit.  In 
1892.  wheu  only  twenty-two.  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  dapartment  of  Columbia 
University.  He  went  to  Oklahoma  six 
years  ago,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Senate,  to  which  he  was  elected, 
displayed  saca  capacity  that  his  election 
In  the  primaries  followed.  He  won  this 
honor  over  a  millionaire  banker  and  a 
wealthy  attorney. 
SIMON  GUGGENHEIM,  Republican  of 
Colorado,  was  born  December  1,  1867. 
He  became  prominent  politically  in  189b, 
when  he  was  nominated  on  the  Repub- 
lican tir-ket  for  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Colorado,  but  his  name  was  taken  off 
the  ticket  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
onlv  twentv-nine  years  of  agi.  Two 
years  later  he  was  again  nominated  for 
Lieutenant  Governor,  but  declined  to  run 
for  business  reasons.  He  is  the  seventh 
Hebrew  to  become  a  senator.  He  is  a 
multi-millionaire  and  has  six  brothers 
who  are  millionaires.  The  brothers  com- 
bined their  smelting  interest  under  the 
title,  "The  American  Smelting  and  Ke- 
nning Company,"  which  is  known  as  tha 
'•Smelter  Trust."  Simon  is  the  onb 
brother  who  has  entered  politics.  He 
married  th«  daughter  of  Henry  Hirsh,  of 
New  York.  It  has  been  reported  ofhun 
that  ha  confessed  to  having  bought  his 
election.  / 

JOSEPH  FORNEY  JOHNSTON  was  born 
in  Lincoln  County.  North  Carolina  m 
1843;  was  attending  high  school  when 
the  war  broke  out;  served  in  the  Con- 
federate armv  from  1861  to  I860,  ris- 
ing to  the  rank  of  captain  :  was  four 
times  wounded;  practised  law  in  Selma, 
Alabama,  from  1866  to  1884  ;  since  then 
has  lived  at  Birmingham  ;  was  president 
of  the  Alabama  National  Bank  from  1884 
to  1804  :  was  first  president  of  the  feioss 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  Governoi 
of  Alabama  from  1896  to  1900. 
ROBERT  L.  OWEN.  Democrat.  Oklahoma. 
Is  about  forty-eight  years  of  age.  tie 
was  elected  at  recent  Democratic  pri- 
maries from  the  Indian  Territory  end 
of  the  State-to-be.  He  is  a  Ttttr  fine  or- 
<  ator  and  lawyer.  As  Chief  Attorney  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  against  the  United 
States  he  won  the  celebrated  suit .  InvO ;  v- 
in«  a  claim  of  approximately  $8,000,000. 
It  is  said  that  his  fee  in  this  suit  was 
something  like  $750,000.  He  is  one- 
eighth  Cherokee  himself,  and  his  person- 
al appearauee  Is  very  striking.  He 
stands  r;ver  six  feet  high,  has  a  remark- 
ably strong  face  that  is  considered  hand- 
e,  while  it  typifies  the  Indian  more 
than  the  white  man. 


THOMAS  H.  PAYNTBR,  Democrat,  Ken- 
.  was  born  in  Lewis  County,  Ky.,  De- 
cember 0,  1651  ;  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  that  county,  at  Jacob 
Hand's  academy,  and  at  Centre  College, 
Danville.  Ky. ;  is  a  lawyer  and  has  been 
engaged  in  his  profession  since  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  in  1873 :  was  ap- 
'  no  nted  Attorney  for  Greenup  County 
In  1876  and  held  that  office  under  ap- 
pointment until  August,  1878.  at  which 
time  he  was  elected  to  the  same  office, 
which  he  h*ld  until  1882;  was  elected 
to  the  Idfty-flrst,  Fifty-second  and  Fif- 
ty-third Congresses  as  a  Democrat. 

'  on  is  a  Millionaire. 

-lAiU-x"  H.  RICHARDSON,  Republican,  of 
Delaware,  was  born  at  Dover,  Del.  He 
Is  a  millionaire  and  has  been  interested 
In  many  financial  concerns.  In  1890  he  j 
was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Gov- ! 
ernor,  that  being  his  only  effort  to  hold 
office  prior  to  that  time.  He  Is  very 
democratic  In  manner  and  popular  in  his 
State. 

WILLIAM  ALDEN  SMITH,  Republican, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  born  at 
Dowagiac,  Mich.,  May  12,  1859;  received 
a  common  school  education;  re-moved  with 
his  parents  to  Grand  Rapids  in  1872;  was 
appointed  a  page  in  the  Michigan  House 
of  Representatives  in  lSTi);  stuaied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883;  was 
honored  with  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  by  Dartmouth  College  in  June,  1901; 
is  president  and  principal  owner  of  tie 
Grand  Rapids  Herald,  the  leading  morning 
newspaper  of  Western  Michigan;  was 
elected  to  the  Fifty-fourth,  Fifty-fifth, 
Fifty-sixti,  Fifty-seventh  and  Fif ty- ! 
eighth  Congresses,  and  Te-elected  to  the! 
Fifty-ninth  Congress;  was  unopposed  fufc 
a  seventh  term  find  iinaiiiniou^lv  re- 
elected to  the  Sixtieth  Congress.  He  has 
been  the  champion  of  the  beet  gtlyar  in- 
terests in   Congress;. 

ISAAC  STEPHENSON.  Republican,  Wis- 1 
consin,  was  born  at  Fredricton.  N.  B.,  i 
June    18,    1829.      Went    to    Wisconsin    In  J 

1841,  worked  as  farm  "hand,  and  from 
bis  savings  bought  a  schooner,  which 
•atled  between  Milwaukee  and  Esea- 
naba.  Invested  the  foundation  of  his 
now  great  fortune  in  timber  lands,  and 
ts  known  as  the  pioneer  lumberman  of 
the  Northwest.  Has  been  president  and 
controlling  owner  of  such  concerns  as 
the  N.  Ludington  Company,  Peshtigo 
Lumber  Company,  Menominee  River 
Boom  Company,  the  Stephenson  Company 
and  the  Stephenson  National  Bank.  Was 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature, 
1866-68,  and  a  member  of  Congress.  1883- 
89.  His  brother,  Samuel  M.,  was  elected 
to  four  Congresses,  Fifty-first  to  Fifty- 
fourth,  inclusive. 
ROBERT  L.  TAYLOR,  Democrat.  Tennes- 
see, was  born  at  Happy  Vallev.  Carter 
County.  Tennessee,  July  31,  1850.  He  is 
a  lawyer,  served  in  the  House  during  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress.  He  defeated  his 
brother  for  governor  of  Tennessee  and 
two  years  later  was  re-elected.  He  was 
again  ehoseh  for  Governor  in  1896.  He. 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  in  1893i 
and  1896.  He  is  famed  as  a  humorisl 
and    violinist.  1 
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ertime,  Resting 
He  'Confesses 


#ADE     KIM  '•  HEAVIER     T0( 


democratic  Party  Nominee  for  the 
United  States  Senator  Owns  up 
That  He  Has  Worried  Once- 
Tftinks  Statehood's  Chances 
Are  Glowing 

Thomas  P.  Gore,  one  of  the  two  demo- 
rutic  nominees  ;or  the  United  States 
t-nate,  spent  Monday  in  the  capital.  He 
/as  an  Interested  listener  in  the  room 
f  the  election  board  which  is  canvassing 
he  vote  on  the  constitution  and  pro- 
ibitlon. 

Mr.  Gore  is  blind.  He  is  one  of  the 
tost  promiliMW  l'nui  in  his  party  in  the 
ew  state.  He  ia  a  versatile,  unusually 
'ell  read  Mississippi  gentleman.  His 
earing-  is  at  once  genteel  and  forcible, 
is  address  suave  to  a  degree  that  ex-  j 
teg  admiration.  Dressed  in  plain  black, 
tways,     the    natural    pallor    of    his    skin , 

accentuated.  His  face  escapes  a  sug- 
estj^on  of  the  mildness  by  the  firm 
atlines  of  a  rather  rugged  jaw  and  a 
•oad,  lassive  forehead. 
"I  am  g'ad  to  know  you,"  he  said  as 
Is  hand  went  out  in  the  assurance 
'.  meeting  a  friendly  clasp.  His  own 
rasp  was  warm  and  long  drawn  out. 
ossibly  from  the  fact  that  hi  cu,n  not 
e  to  discriminated.  Klsc  smile  was  that 

an  admiring  acquaintance.  It  is  always 
-e  same,   they  say, 

"I  have  been  working  overtime — resting 
!  said  as  he  settled  back  for  the  con- 
•r  -at ion.  "What  a  havoc  that  will  cre- 
e  among  my  friends,  the  labor  union - 
ts,  when  it  becomes  known  that  I  have 
I  all  eight-hour  rules.  It  has  been 
ugh  work  but  I  am  resting  regularly.  ' 


It     Had     Him    Worried. 

His    laugh   was   as  boyish   as   tho  adol- 

ent    who    has    never    known    aught    but 

ay.     It  has  a  ring:  to  it  good  to  hear.  It 

mirthful — real,   infectious   mirth. 

"When    I    went    into    the    campaign    for 

nitcd    States    senator   I   had    some    mis- 

vings,"    he    admitted.      "The    other   fel- 

ws    has    the    'material.'    1    had   only   my 

Dice   and    few    thousand    friends.     I   cer- 

ilnTy   appreciate   their   support." 

Mr.  Gore  said  he  hoped  to  be  in  Wash- 

igton  by  the  time  congress  convenes,  "to 

et    on    seme    good    committees,"    he   ex- 

iained 

In  answer  to  a  question  relative  to  the 
mo.  t  that  a  plan  to  defeat  his  candi- 
acy  before  the  legislature  in  favor  of 
om  Dovle  of  Perry,  in  which  C.  N. 
Caskell,  governor-elect  is  given  a  prin- 
ipal  role,  he  said: 

"That  is  only  another  of  these  canards 
tarted  to  create  doubt  as  to  the  proba- 
ility  of  my  going  to  the  senate.  There 
!  absolutely  no  foundation  for  it.  There 
ever  has  been.  My  friends  are  .iust  as 
taunch  now  as  they  ever  were." 
Statehood  Prospects  Higher. 
"What  do  you  think  the  chances  fot 
mmediate    statehood,    senator?" 

The  answer  was  quick  and  decisive.     "I 
hink    they   were   never   better,"    he   said. 
'There   will  be   no   delay   in    the   red    tape 
Jhat     must    necessarily     run     out     before 
ve   consummate   our  long  fight.     The  re- 
>ublicans    could    not    afford    to    bring    th<r 
'uestion  to  a  national  isstie.     The  demo- 
rats  in  the  senate  would  not  sta> 
ew   enabling   act." 
It    is  not   hard      to    imagine      r 
lind  politician  outwitted  and  defe 
-ealthy  clique  of  democrats  that   jppose.u 
(im     far     the     nomination.       K       makes 
nown    his    thoughts    in    such    con""  incing 
^ay   that    it   is    hard    to   believe    there    is 
ny   other   side    of    it. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  broke  in  suddenly, 
[  have  gained  sCeventeen  pounds  since 
le  inauguration  of  the  campaign  for 
is  nomination.  That  sneaks  well  for 
klahoma  politics,  does  it  not?" 
"Yes,  you  may  Bay  I  confidently  expent 
be  the  best  United  States  senator 
-clahoma  has  ever  bad,  with  the  possible 
:ception  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Owens." 
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IFE  OF  BLIND  SENATOR  I 

FROM  OKLAHOMA  COMING 
TCI  JOIN  THE  OFFICIAL  SET 


MRS.  THOMAS  P.  GORE, 
Wife  of  the  Blind  Senator  From  Oklahoma,  and  Her  Daughter. 


Husband  Always  Refers  to  Her  as  "His  Guiding 

Spirit'— Mrs.  Gore  Will  Be  Here  When 

Congress  Opens. 


When  the  new  social  season  dawns  on 
Washington  with  the  assembling  of  the 
Sixtieth  Congress  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  the  official  set  at  the  Capital 
will  have  an  interesting  addition  in 
Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Gore,  wife  of  the  newly 
elected  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Sena- 
tor Gore  Is  even  now  referred  to  as 
"the  blind  Senator,"  and  already  the 
story  of  his  wife's  devotion  in  his  afflic- 
tion has  gone  out  over  the  country. 

The  Senator  himself  refers  to  her  as 
"his  guiding  spirit,"  and  that  is  what 
she  has  proved  to  be,  not  only  in  his 
public  career,  but  in  his  private  life, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  until  the  day 
is  ended. 

Mrs.  Gore  and  the  little  daughter  of 
the  household  will  come  to  Washington 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  Congress. 
Not  only  will  she  occupy  a  conspicuous 
position  through  her  part  in  her  hus- 
band's life,  but  she  will  be  one  of  the 
first  Senatorial  hostesses  from  the  new 
State  and  will  add  another  to  the  little 
coterie  "of  charming  women  of  the  West 
who  preside  over  official  homes  in 
Washington. 
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jri)n4jgijUe«man  Address*"  Vmrmfv* 

(OKLAHOMA  CITY,  Oct.  19—Before 
the  Farmers'-^ational  Congress  to-day. 
W  P  Gore,  fn  blind  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  Why  for  the  .United 
3tatee  Senate*  from  the  new  State  of 
Oklahoma,  made  an  address,  iie  x»- 
vom"  free  farming  utensils. 


7rauviiU>u  ,   Jk. ,   TLews. 
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THE  new  state  ol 
Oklahoma     will 
have  several  ex- 
ceptionally    interest- 
ing legislators  at  the 
$  national  capital.     As 
there  is  such  a  large 
Indian  population  in 
the     new     state,     it 
seems     natural     and 
just  that  this  element 
should     be    properly 
represented     in     the 
state     delegation    at 
Washington.     One  of 
the  new  senators  will 
■r.  l.  owex.      be  Robert  L.  Owen, 
who  is  part  Cherokee. 

The  congressman  elect  from  the 
Fourth  district,  Charles  Carter  of  Ard- 
more,  which  was  in  Indian  Territory. 
Is  one-fourth  Chickasaw  Indian  and 
has  some  Cherokee  blood.  He  is  a 
farmer  and  stockman  and  a  Democrat. 
Mr.  Owen,  whose  election  to  one  of  the 
senatorships  is  assured  because  of  the 
instructions  of  the  Democrats  at  the 
primaries  and  the  large  Democratic 
majority  in  the  legislature,  was  born 
at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  about  fifty  years 
ago  and  was  educated  at  Washington 
and  Lee  university.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  men  in  the  southwest 
and  is  a  lawyer  of  wide  reputation. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  identified 
with  the  Cherokees,  keeping  a  careful 
watch  over  their  legal  interests.  He 
was  for  some  years  instructor  in  the 
Cherokee  tribal  schools  and  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Cherokee  board  of  educa- 
tion. For  a  short  time  he  was  editor 
of  the  Vinita  Daily  Chieftain,  and  un- 
der President  Cleveland  he  served  as 
agent  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  In 
1890  he  organized  in  his  home  town  of 
Muskogee  the  First  National  bank  of 
that  city.  It  was  the  first  national 
bank  to  be  established  in  the  territory. 
The  election  to  the  other  senatorship 
of    the    blind    orator,    Thomas    Pryor 

I  Core    of    Lawton,    is    expected    on    ac- 
count of  the  instructions  given  by  the 


I  Democrats  at  tho  primaries.  It  has 
been  reported  that  an  effort  may  be 
made  when  the  legislature  meets  to 
disregard  the  primary  instructions  in 
Mr.  Gore's  favor  on  the  ground  that 
his  choice  was  due  to  a  wave  of  hys- 
teria, a  sympathy  with  him  in  his  af- 
fliction, and  that  the  office  demands  a 
man  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that,  as 
the  state   begins   its   history   under  a 


THOMAS  PliYOB  GORE. 


onstitution    providing    for    choice    of 
enators  through  primary  elections,  the 
'eginning  would  be  inauspicious  if  the 
astructions  of  the  first  elections  held 
vere  to  be  disregarded. 
During    his    speechmaking    tours    in 
.Oklahoma  Mr.  Gore  went  about  with 
lis    wife,    who    conducted    his    corre- 
spondence and  in  general  served  him 
z'or     eyes.      "Remember,     gentlemen,", 
said   the    blm^lggjp^jkJ;^   his    talk   to 
Dem ocrati<f*foters   before   the   prima- 
ries, "a  little  brown  eyed  woman  has 
set  her  heart  on  my  going  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  senate.     Vote   for  the  little 
brown  eyed  woman  if  ;you  can." 

And  the  "little  brown  eyed  woman" 
got  among  the  farmers  and  talked  to 
them  as  neighbor  to  neighbor,  petted 


their  children  and  gossiped  with  their 
wives.  How  well  her  labors  counted 
the  big  majorities  for  her  husband  in 
the  rural  districts  told.  Gore  is  com- 
paratively poor  and  mortgaged  his 
home  to  get  the  money  for  his  canvass. 

Gore  was  born  in  Mississippi  in  1870, 
find  at  eight  a  playmate  put  out  his 
left  eye  by  hitting  it  with  a  stone.  At 
eleven,  when  he  was  a  page  in  the 
Mississippi  senate,  his  right  eye  was 
shot  out  by  an  arrow  from  an  arrow 
gun.  He  went  on  with  his  studies  by 
having  others  read  to  him  and  grad- 
uated with  honors  from  normal  school 
and  law  school.  By  the  practice  of 
having  books  read  to  him  he  has  de- 
veloped a  marvelous  memory.  It  serv- 
ed him  in  good  stead  once  when  op- 
posing in  debate  Senator  Money  of 
Mississippi,  then  a  representative  in 
congress.  Gore  was  a  Populist  then. 
He  was  only  twenty,  and  when  he  ask- 
ed Mr.  Money  for  a  division  of  time 
the  latter  replied:  "I  will  speak  as  long 
as  I  please.    You  can  do  the  same." 

The  congressman  spoke  for  three 
hours,  never  dreaming  that  Gore  would 
reply,  but  the  latter  patiently  awaited 
his  turn  and  then  spoke  for  four  hours, 
quoting  page  after  page  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  to  his  opponent's 
deep  discomfiture.  At  the  close  the 
congressman  is  said  to  have  exclaimed: 

"If  you  were  not  blind  I  would  de- 
bate with  you  in  another  way,"  to 
which  Gore  retorted:  "Congressman, 
blind  yourself  and  march  out.  I  will 
defeat  you  in  that  way  the  same  as  I 
have  on  the  rostrum. " 


Limi 


woman  made 
blindmana 

c^enatorJ 

Story  of  Thomas  P.  Gore's 

Success  in  Oklahoma 

Reads  Like  Fiction 


EM  EMBER,  gentlemen,  a  little 
brown-eyed  woman  has  set  her 
heart  on  my  going  to  the  United 
States'  Senate.  Vote  for  the  little  brown-eyed 
woman  if  you  can." 

This  was  the  appeal  that  made  a  blind 
man  a  federal  senator — at  least,  he  ww  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Senate  if  the  recently 
chosen  Legislature  of  Oklahoma  confirms  the 
result  of  the  primaries  there,  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  it  will  not. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ro- 
mances of  modern  politics,  this  successful 
campaign  of  blind  Thomas  P.  Gore  for  one 
of  the  highest  honors  at  the  disposal  of  the 
proud  new  state. 

Almost  alone,  without  money,  when  his 
competitors  were  credited  with  spending 
many  thousands;  with  only  his  gift  of  oratory 
and  a  devoted,  brilliant  but  invalid  wife  to 
help  him,  Gore  boldly  declared  his  ambition 
to  be  one  of  the  first  senators  to  represent 
Oklahoma  at  Washington. 

His  wife  was  his  eyes,  his  inspiration  and 
his  support.  He  acknowledges  freely  that 
but  for  her  he  could  not  have  won.  Wher- 
ever he  went — and  he  canvassed  the  whole 
territory  thoroughly — he  frankly  told  his 
hearers  about  the  "little  brown-eyed  woman 
at  home." 

"If  you  can,  vote  for  her"  he  said.  They 
did,  and  the  little  brown-eyed  woman's  blind 
husband  will  sit  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — the  goal  of  his  ambition. 


tfrj  Core 
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TJtomaUl*  Gore,  one  ofQ^Mom^ 


NATURALLY,  when  a  territory  is  permitted  to  ex- 
pand into  a  sovereign  state,  the  two  new  federal 
senatorships  are  prizes  worth  trying  for. 
In  Oklahoma  there  were  scores  who  desired  the 
honor.  A  number  entered  actively  in  the  primaries,  while 
others  contented  themselves  with  the  position  of  receptive 
candidacy.  Thomas  P.  Gore,  one  uf  the  Democratic  as- 
pirants, was  not  only  receptive  but  active.  So  active  was 
he.  In  fact,  that  he  landed  the  prize  he  sought.  "" 

Mr.  Gore  is  entirely  blind.  When  he  was  9  years  old 
a  playmate,  during  a  momentary  quarrel,  threw  a  Btone 
at  him.     It  struck  his  left  eye  and  destroyed  its  sight. 


Three  years  afterward  another  playmate  accidentally 
shot  out  his  other  eye  with  an  arrow.  This  would  have 
discouraged  most  boys,  but  not  young  Goi*e.  As  soon  as 
he  was  able,  he  went  right  on  with  his  studies. 

Friends  read  over  his  daily  lessons  to  him,  and  the 
boy  developed  such  a  remarkable  memory  that  his  mind 
retained  nearly  all  that   he   heard. 

Tt  is  said  of  Thomas  Pryor  Gore  that  he  became  a 
cand!6  .te  for  the  United  States  Senate  during  his  school 
days  nt  Walthal.  Miss.  He  was  16  years  old  then  and 
blina. 

In  some  way  there  fell  into  his  hands  and  those  of 
his  constant  companion,  Charlie  Pittman,  a  copy  of  the 
daily  Congressional  Record.  This  contained  a  list  of  the 
T'nited  States  senators.  Pittman  and  Gore  learned  their 
names,  and  since  that  time  Gore  has  kept  up  with  every 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Senate. 

STUDIED  SENATORS'  SPEECHES 

"The  truth  is,"  said  Pittman  recently,  "Gore  has  been 
a  candidate  for  the  Senate  from  that  time  forward.  I 
have  spent  many  hours  reading  the  Congressional  Record 
to  him,  and  especially  speeches  of  Calhoun,  Webster  and 
Clay." 

Sixteen  when  he  first  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a 
senator;  36  when   his  ambition  was  realized. 
The  interim  passed  in  total  blindness. 
The  goal,  however,  he  kept  ever  before  him.    He  was 
working  for  it,  when,  down  in  Texas,  he  made  the  race 
as  a  Populist  for  Congress;  when,  in  Mississippi,  he  out- 
pointed Senator  Wv-.icy,  then  congressman,  in  a  series  of 
debates;    when    he    stumped    the    Dakotas    and    Nebraska 
for    "the    Boy    Orator    of    the    Platte":    when,    later,    he 
stumped    Indiana    and    Ohio    for    Mr.    Bryan,    and    when 
in  Oklahoma    he  began  taking  an  active  part  in  politics. 
"If  Gore  gets  into  the  race  in  earnest,   and  I  predict 
he  will,  watch  for  him  to  secure  the  nomination,"  said  an 
Oklahoma    Republican    leader   early    this    year.      "He    ha« 
sat   by   too  many  firesides  in  the  rural  districts  of  this 
territory,  on  the  farms  and  in  the  villages  to  be  defeated. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  defeat  him  in  a  primary,  although 
it  might  be  done  in  a  convention." 

This  speaker's  words  were  prophetic.  Returns  from 
the  rural  districts  nominated  Gore.  Two  of  his  opponents, 
it  is  said,  spent  jointly  over  $100,000  to  secure  the  nom- 
ination. Gore's  total  expenses  barely  exceededNone  thou- 
sand, and  he  mortgaged  his  cottage  home  in  Lawton  to 
secure  that  sum. 

First  returns  indicated  strongly  the  nomination  of  one 
of  Gore's  opponents.  He  was  running  way  ahead,  and 
returned  to  his  home  confident  of  an  easy  victory.  Then 
the  returns  from  the  country  districts  commenced  coming 
in,  and  Gore  continued  gaining.  In  the  end  he  had  wiped 
out  the  majority  of  his  opponent  and  gained  a  substantial 
lead  that  made  his  nomination  unquestioned.  It  was  the 
men  on  the  farms  that  did  it. 

"Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  my  wife  for  my 
success,"  wrote  Gore  to  a  friend  in  regard  to  his  nomina- 
tion. "It  was  she  I  depended  on  at  all  times.  Her  un- 
flagging interest  and  continued  encouragement  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  win,  and  to  her  1  give   the  credit." 


Gore  had  no  headquarters  at  the  swell  hotels  In  the 
prominent  cities  of  the  territory;  no  suites  of  rooms  ele- 
gantly furnished,  and  with  political  hangers-on  to  do  his 
bidding  at  his  slightest  wish;  no  paid  enthusiasts  trav- 
eled over  #fte  state  in  his  behalf;  he  had  not  the  funds 
to   obtain  lengthy  eulogies  in  the  territorial  press. 

On  the  contrary.  Gore's  campaign  was  carried  on  fr  »« 
his  modest  cottage  in  Lawton.  His  faithful  wife  was  his 
campaign  manager,  and  she,  assisted  only  by  a  brother, 
worked  from  early  dawn  until  midnight  mailing  out  lit- 
erature and  answering  the  letters  of  anxious  friends. 

During  his  campaign  for  the  nomination,  Mr.  Gore 
mapped  out  his  own  speaking  itineraries,  and,  as  a  rule, 
traveled  unaccompanied,  excepting  when  the  dignitaries 
of  the  rural  towns  escorted  him  from  one  speaking  place 
to  another. 

As  was  always  his  custom,  when  campaigning  for 
himself  or  for  others,  he  spent  the  nights,  whenever  pos- 
sible, in  the  humble  homes  of  friends,  and,  if  possible,  of 
farmers,  and  this,  too.  without  asking  the  political  af- 
filiation of  his  host. 

Before  the  firesides  in  the  winter  and  on  the  lawns  In 
warmer  weather,  Gore  thua  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing state  and  national  politics  with  the  men  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  the  men  who  later  were  to  make 
him  a  United  States  senator,  and  whenever  he  left  a 
farm,    he   left  converts  behind. 

Gore's  power  and  eloquence  as  a  speaker  are  remaik- 
able;  his  intellect  and  power  of  memory  wonderful.  As  a 
student  in  school  he  graduated  in  geometry  without 
drawing  a  line  or  making  a  single  figure,  his  process  be- 
ing purely  mental  and  oral. 

His  first  forensic  effort  of  a  legal  nature,  about  the 
time  he  arrived  at  his  majority,  was  the  defense  of  a 
boyhood  friend,  Reuben  Smith,  charged  with  murdering 
an  aged  Confederate  soldier.  Gore  was  attending  the 
bw  school  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  at  that  time,  and,  hearing 
that  Smith  was  in  trouble,   he  wrote: 

"I  trust  I  may  defend  him;  he  is  too  noble  to  have 
murdered  any  one." 

And  strangerr  than  fiction  is  the  fact  that  on  the 
same  day  he  wrote  this,  the  boy  in  prison,  far  away,  had 
said  to  Gore's  father: 

"Young  Tom  must  speak  for  me;  his  eloquence  will 
save  me." 

And  it  did.  \ 

It  is  this  same  eloquence  that  Gore  used  on  the  stump 
and  while  sitting  by  the  firesides  of  the  Oklahoma  farm- 
ers. During  his  campaign  he  told  them  of  his  wife,  hard 
working  at  home  to  help  him  win  the  victory. 

Her  letters  of  encouragement  to  him,  urging  him  to 
even  greater  efforts,  were  read  by  the  plowmen,  the  cot- 
ton growers  and  their  wives,  and.  in  each  instance,  he 
received  renewed  encouragement  and  support  from  them. 
No  campaign  of  this  nature  was  ever  made  before  in  the 
Southwest.  It  was  a  poor  man  against  men  of  wealth 
and  position,  but  Gore  won. 

Only  tix  years  ago  Mr.  Gore  became  a  resident  of 
Oklahoma,  but  in  that  time  he  won  widespread  popular- 
ity and  has  been  elected  to  several  territorial  offices. 
Rut  no  one  supposed  he  would  have  even  a  chance  for 
the  United  States  Senate  when  Oklahoma  was  admitted 
to    the    Union,    and    so   at    first   little    attention    was    paid 


to  his  candidacy.  His  still  hunt,  however,  and  the  effi- 
cient aid  given  by  his  loving  and  ambitious  wife  won  the 
nomination,  which.  It  is  said,  will  undoubtedly  be  rat- 
fied  by  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Gore  discussed  his  plans  with  few  except  his 
faithful  helpmeet.  She  passed  upon  and  approved  every 
step  that  he  took.  If  she  opposed  a  plan,  it  was  aban- 
doned; if  she  thought  it  good,  it  was  pursued  with  more 
than  ordinary  vigor. 

It  is  predicted  that  Gore  will  prove  a  man  of  worth 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  is  quick  at  repartee  and 
his  replies,  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  cut  and 
cut  deeply.  Many  a  public  speaker  in  the  West  and 
South  can  bear  evidence  of  that  fact,  and  none  better 
than  Senator  Money,  of  Mississippi,  Gore's  native  state. 
Gore  was  then  a  Populist,  and  Money  was  running 
for  re-election  to  Congress,  as  a  Democrat.  He  wa-? 
scheduled  to  speak  at  Hoenlinden,  a  small  rural  town. 
and  Gore  was  designated  by  the  Populists  to  answer  him. 
An  immense  crowd  had  gathered.  Mr.  Gore,  young 
and  blind,  asked  a  division  of  time.  Mr.  Money,  who 
had  heard  of  him.   curtly  replied: 

"I  will  speak  as  long  as  I  please;  you  are  at  liberty 
to  do  the  same.*' 

Mr.  Money  harangued  the  voters  for  three  hour?, 
never  dreaming  that  young  Gore  would  reply.  But  he 
reckoned  without  hip  host.  The  younger  man  waited 
patiently  until  his  time,  and  then  entertained  the  rural 
crowd  for  four   hour?. 

He  quoted  the.  congressional  record,  page  by  page,  of 
his  antagonist,  ridiculing  him  unmercifully.  Mr.  Money 
became  thoroughly  enraged,  and  when  Gore  finished  he 
remarked: 

"If  you  were  not  blind  I  would  debate  with  you  in 
another  way." 

Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  rejoinder  from  Gore: 
"Congressman,    blindfold  *yourself   and   march    out.      I  - 
will  defeat  you  in  that  way   the  same  as  I  have  on  the 
rostrum."     The   challenge,    however,   was  unheeded. 

Mrs.  Gore  was  formerly  Miss  Nina  Kay,  of  Palestine. 
Texas,  where  «he  and  the  future  Oklahoma  senator  were 
married  on  December  27,  1900.  Of  two  children  born  to 
them  Tjut   one    survives,   a  daughter. 

Although  an  invalid  most  01  the  time,  Mrs.  Gore  has 
been  his  helpmeet,  his  eyes  and  his  private  secretary. 
AVhen  he  was  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  state  Senate 
she  did  all  his  work,  read  to  him  from  statutes  and  the 
measures  introduced,  and  upon  her  he  depended  entirely. 
Even  in  Washington,  it  is  said,  she  will  continue  to  act 
as    his   adviser   and   campaign    manager. 


TlW  MWn    TJVibu.^1^- 


8KLAB01IA  MADE  HAPPY 

/   j  "'    

WD  IT  FORTY-SIXTH  STATE. 


Marriage  with  Miss  Indian  Territory 
Marks  the  Day. 

[By  Telegraph  to  The  Tribune.] 

Guthrie,  Okla.,  Nov.  16. — Five  minutes  after 
it  was  known,  at  9:18  o'clock  this  morning,  that 
Oklahoma  was  officially  a  state,  the  oath  of  of- 
fice was  administered  to  Governor  Haskell  by 
Leslie  G.  Niblack,  editor  of  "The  Guthrie 
Leader,"  who  had  qualified  as  a  notary  public 
especially  for  this  purpose.  The  ceremony  took 
place  privately  in  Mr.  Haskell's  hotel  apart- 
ments. 

This  was  done  in  order  that  the  Governor 
might  be  able  to  prevent  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany from/  extending  its  pipe  line  northward 
across  the  state  line  into  Kansas.  Governor 
Haskell  learned  early  to-day  that  the  Standard 
had  everything  on  the  ground  to  complete  the 
work  promptly  after  President  Roosevelt  signed 
the  statehood   proclamation. 

Frank  Frantz,  retiring  Territorial  Governor, 
spent  the  day  at  his  home,  joining  in  no  way 
in  the  inaugural  ceremonies  Between  Mr.  Frantz 
and  Governor  Haskell  the  personal  feud  is  so 
bitter  that  Governor  Haskell  refused  to  ride 
with  Mr.  Frantz  in  the  inaugural  parade.  Then 
Mr.  Frantz  refused  to  give  Mr.  Haskell  any  per- 
sonal or  official   recognition. 

Seven  thousand  citizens  of  the  new  state  stood 
in  the  street  facing  the  south  portico  of  the  Car- 
negie Library  to  witness  the  beginning  of  the 
state  government  at  noon.  It  took  the  inaugural 
parade  thirty  minutes  to  pass  a  given  point. 
Governor  Haskell  was  cheered  as  the  wave  of 
enthusiasm  ran  down  the  solid  lines  of  Demo-  I 
cratic  friends.  With  head  bared  he  bowed  con-  | 
stantly 

R.  L.  Owen  and  T.  P.  Gore,  United  States  Sen- 
ators-elect, whose  appointment  was  Governor 
Haskell's  first  official  act,  rode  alone.  There 
was  a  pathos  in  the  contrast  of  the  two  rnen— 
Air.    Owen,    keenly   alert,   noting   the   glitter   and 


display,  and  Mr.  Gore,  blind,  being  unable  to  be- 
hold what  he    ild  lm  i  n  In  i  n  H^iigh^H   to  see. 

The  appointment  is  for  the  interim  before  their 
term  of  election. 

At  the  Carnegie  Library  there  was  a  marriage 
ceremony  which  joined  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory  for  life.  C.  G.  Jones,  of  Oklahoma 
City,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  tireless 
champions  of  joint  statehood,  was  the  bride- 
groom. He  made  the  proposal  of  marriage  to 
the  bride.  Miss  Indian  Territory,  who  was  Mrs. 
Leo  Bennett,  of  Muskegee,  a  beautiful  native  of 
the  Cherokee  nation  and  wife  of  Dr.  Leo  Bennett, 
long  United  States  Marshal  at  Muskegee.  In 
his  proposal  the  bridegroom  said  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  old,  having  been  born  in  Wash- 
ington in   1889. 

The   official   oath   was   administered   to  Gover- 
.  nor  Haskell   at   12:20   o'clock   by   Leslie   Niblack, 
editor    of     "The     Guthrie     Leader."        Governor 
Haskell    in   his   inaugural  address  said: 

This  day  the  sun  has  lighted  the  pathway  cf  a 
million  and  a  hah  of  people  emerging  from  the  dis- 
order and  discontent  of  bureaucratic  government, 
restricted  to  the  point  of  helplessness  and  neglected 

,  to  the  limit  of  oppression,  into  a  condition  of  liberty 
In  self-government.  We  are  not  assembled  here  to 
worship  the  public  officer  who  conceded  us  our 
rights,  particularly  when  we  reflect  that  long  ago, 
from  every  standpoint  of  population,  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  this  era,  we  were  entitled  to  all  the 
blessings  and  privileges  of  statehood:  and  now  to 
thank  the  public  officers  in  overgracious  terms  who 
have  finally  performed  a  long  and  unjustly  deferred 
duty  would  be  in  the  nature  of  hugging  the  feet 
of  a  dilatory  debtor  who  finally  pays  his  just  in- 
debtedness. 

1 

Governor  Haskell  discussed  the  relations  be- 
tween the  state  and  federal  governments,  and 
continued: 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  notice  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  some  high  in  authority  to  look  upon  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  itself  as  even  a 
little  thing,  to  be  used  when  it  meets  the  wish  of 
its  executor,  and  to  be  construed  and  bended  when 
at  variance.  There  is  no  more  dangerous  practice 
to  be  tolerated  In  any  public  officer — I  care  not 
whether  he  bend  it  for  a  good  purpose  or  a  bad 
purpose — than  to  assume  the  right  to  construe  the 
Constitution  from  time  to  time  to  meet  his  own 
desires. 

Those  anxious  to  centralize  power  In  the  federal 
government  must  blush  when  they  review  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  have  lived 'for  years.  Our 
freight  rated  are  double  those  in  *he  adjoining 
states.  The  Lumber  Trust,  the  Coal  Trust  and 
other  like  combinations  have  fattened  by  unrestrict- 
ed robbery  of  our  people.  If  federal  control  is  such 
a  good  thing  in  a  state,  why  has  it  proved  so 
utterly  inefficient  in  a  territory? 

Governor  Haskell  dwelt  at  length  upon  what 
he  termed  the  oppression  of  the  country  by  the 
so-called  trusts,  and  then  discussed  the  finan- 
cial situation,  saying: 


You  can  look  for  immediate  relief  wherever  you 
please.  When  you  tire  of  looking  elsewhere  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  quickest  road  to 
financial  relief  is  to  close  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  free  the  currency  that  it  dominates 
and  turn  it  Into  the  channels  of  legitimate  com- 
merce. Let  the  Eastern  banks  pay  our  Oklahoma 
banks  what  they  owe  them  and  should  pay  in  cur- 
rency on  demand  and  we  can  market  our  produce 
now  ready  for  the  buyer  and  vastly  increase  our 
own  wealth. 

Governor  Haskell  promised  fair  treatment  of 
the  railroads.  "But,"  he  added,  "I  hope  that  the 
railroads  will  assume  that  official  conduct  in 
Oklahoma  is  like  unto  a  court  of  equity,  where 
justice  Is  to  be  meted  out  to  all,  and  that  these 
railroads  expecting  justice  in  that  court  of 
equity  should  enter  that  court  with  their  own 
hands  clean,  and  to  make  them  clean  I  trust 
they  will  begin  by  obeying  the  laws  of  Okla- 
homa." He  declared  in  favor  of  prison  sen- 
tences for  offending  corporation  officers. 

When  he  had  finished  the  Governor  announced 
the  appointment  of  Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Mus- 
kogee, and  Thomas  P.  Gore,  of  Lawton,  as 
United  States  Senators.  President  Murray  of 
the  constitutional  convention  will  be  the  Speaker 
of  Oklahoma's  first  House. 

A  parade  was  formed  after  the  Governor's 
speech  and  proceeded  to  a  park  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  where  a  large  crowd  awaited  to  be- 
gin an  Indian  barbecue,  a  feature  suggested  by 
Governor  Haskell.  The  chiefs  of  the  five  civil- 
ized tribes,  dressed  as  citizens,  rode  in  one  of 
the  carriages.  At  the  barbecue  grounds  por- 
tions of  meats  and  other  eatables  were  served 
to  the  thousands  assembled  at  a  semi-circular 
table  from  a  huge  pit  In  which  thirty  beeves  had 
been  cooked.  Indians  and  whites  mingled  in 
picturesque  good  fellowship.  >Some  of  the  Ind- 
ians wore  blankets  and  some  squaws  carried 
pappooses  strapped  to  their  backs. 

With  the  incoming  of  statehood  state-wide 
prohibition  becomes  effective,  as  does  also  a 
2-cent  passenger  fare  on  railroads. 

The  Governor's  first  official  act  after  appoint- 
ing the  Senators  was  to  order  the  county  attor- 
ney at  Bartlesville  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  from  completing  a  nat- 
ural gas  pipe  line  across  the  border  to  Kansas, 
it  being  the  policy  of  Oklahoma  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  gas. 

There  being  a  legal  question  as  to  the  hour 
when  prohibition  took  effect,  whether  at  noon 
or  midnight,  Governor  Haskell  orclei-ed  that 
saloons  be  permitted  to  remain  open  until  -id- 
night. 


No  other  state  in  the  Union  has  so  strict  an 
oath  of  office  as  has  Oklahoma  under  the  con-^ 
stitution.  The  following  is  the  oath  taken  by- 
all  the  state,  judicial  and  county  officers  to- 
day: 

1  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  sup- 
port, obey  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  constitution  of  the  Statf 
of  Oklahoma,  and  will  discharge  the  duties  of 
my  office  with  fidelity;  that  I  have  not  paid  or 
contributed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
money  or  other  valuable  thing  to  procure  my  nom- 
ination or  election,  except  for  necessary  and  proper 
expenses,  expressly  authorized  by  law;  that  I  have 
not  knowingly  violated  any  election  law  of  the 
state  or  procured  it  to  be  done  by  others  in  my 
behalf;  that  I  will  not  knowingly  receive,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing 
for  the  performance  or  non-performance  of  any 
act  or  duty  pertaining  to  my  office  other  than  the 
compensation  allowed  by  law;  and  I  further  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  will  not  receive,  use  or  travel 
upon  free  passes  or  on  free  transportation  during 
my  term  of  office. 

The  constitution  provides  that  the  person  who 
swears  falsely;  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury,  and 
shall  forfeit  his  office. 


SIGNS   PROCLAMATION. 


President's  Action  Makes  Oklahoma 
a  State. 

[From  The  Tribune  Bureau.] 

Washington,  Nov.  !(>.— Oklahoma  became  a 
state  at  10:1(5  a.  m.  to-day,  when  the  President 
signed   the  official  proclamation. 

The  ceremony  was  brief  and  simple.  There 
were  no  crowds  of  cheering  politicians,  office- 
holders and  happy  citizens;  no  firing  of  guns 
and  waving  of  flags.  All  that  and  more  was 
happening  out  at  Guthrie  and  Oklahoma  City, 
and  the  enthusiasm  there  probably  made  up  for 
the  simplicity  of  the  ceremony  at  the  White 
House.  One  of  the  men  who  saw  the  new  state 
created  remarked  that  he  could  "almost  hear 
the  boys  cutting  things  loose,"  and  another  sug- 
gested that  "they'd  better  have  a  good  hurrah 
while  they  are  about  it  out  there,  for  it'll  be 
their  last,  with  prohibition  in  force  under  the 
new   constitution." 

A  few  Oklahomans  in  office  and  a  handful  of 
newspaper  men  gathered  in  the  anteroom  out- 
side the  President's  office  before  10  o'clock,  and 
the  President,  learning  of  the  interest  they  took 
in  the  affair,  invited  them  to  witness  the  official 
signing.  About  twenty  men,  including  Sena- 
tors Warner,  Carter  and  Dixon,  who  had  called 
on  other  affairs,  stood  around  the  big  Cabinet 
table  and  waited  for  the  appearance  of  the 
President.      At   10:15  the   President   entered   the 


Tro, 


j  retary  laid  a  copy  of  the  ^Proclamation,  a  quill 
pen  and  a  blotter  upon  the  table  in  front  of  the 
President's  chair  and  the  President  seated  him- 
self. After  a  moment,  in  which  he  read  the 
last  few  lines  of  the  proclamation,  the  President 
took  up  the  quill,  dipped  it  in  the  inkwell  and 
rapidly  wrote  his  name.  As  he  blotted  it,  with 
the  words,  "Gentlemen,  Oklahoma  is  a  state," 
one  of  the  spectators,  named  Hammer,  em- 
ployed in  the  Land  Office,  stepped  forward  and 
asked  for  the  blotter. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  President,  as  he  handed 
the  ink  stained  sheet  to  Hammer.  Then  he  add- 
ed: "I've  had  more  requests  for  this  pen  than 
I  have  letters  in  my  name."  Secretary  Loeb 
appropriated  the  pen  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing it  to  the  Oklahoma  Historical  Society. 

"Goodby,  gentlemen;  good  luck,"  said  the 
President,  turning  to  vanish  once  more  into  his 
office.  The  spectators  replied  "Goodby,  Mr. 
President,"  and  left  the  room  in  single  file. 

Within  a  minute  after  the  President  had 
signed  the  proclamation  the  news  of  the  act 
was  flashed  over  the  wire  to  Guthrie  and  Okla- 
homa City.  Edward  Smithers,  head  of  the 
White  House  telegraph  room,  ticked  off  the 
words  over  a  wire  that  had  been  looped  into 
the  office  building  by  both  telegraph  com- 
panies. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    PROCLAMATION. 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  proclamation: 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  Proclamation. 
',  Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  did, 
•  by  an  act  approved  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  June, 
j  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six,  provide  that 
i  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  and 
■  of  the  Indian  Territory  might,  under  and  upon  the 
I  conditions  prescribed  in  said  act,  adopt  a  consti- 
tution and   become   the   State  of   Oklahoma; 

And  whereas,  By  the  said  act  provision  was  duly 
made  for  the  election  of  a  constitutional  convention 
to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government  for 
said  the  proposed  state; 

And  whereas,  It  appears  from  the  information  1 
iaid  before  me  that  such  convention  was  duly  ' 
elected  and  such  constitution  and  state  government  ! 
were  thereby  duly   formed; 

And  whereas,  By  the  said  act  the  said  convention 
was  further  authorized  and  empowered  to  provide 
by  ordinance  for  submitting  the  said  constitution 
to  the  people  of  the  said  state  for  ratification  or 
rejection,  and  likewise  for  the  ratification  or  rejec- 
tion of  any  provisions  thereof  to  be  by  the  said 
convention    separately   submitted; 

And  whereas,  It  has  been  certified  to  me,  as  re- 
quired by  the  said  act,  by  the  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Oklahoma  and  by  the  judge  senior  in  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Indian  Territory  that  a  majority  of  the  legal  vote? 
cast  ut  an  election  duly  provided  for  by  ordinance, 
as  required  by  said  act,  have  been  cast  for  the 
adoption   of   said   constitution; 


And  whereas,  A  copy  of  the  said  constitution  has 
been  certified  to  me,  as  required  by  said  act,  to- 
gether with  the  articles,  propositions  and  ordi- 
nances pertaining  thereto,  including  a  separate 
proposition  for  state-wide  prohibition  which  has 
been  certified  to  me  as  having  been  adopted  by  a 
majority   of   the   electors   at   the   election   aforesaid; 

And  whereas,  It  appears  from  the  information 
laid  before  me  that  the  convention  aforesaid,  after 
its  organization  and  before  the  formation  of  the 
s;iid  constitution,  duly  declared  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  said  proposed  state  that  they  adopted 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

And  whereas,  It  appears  that  the  said  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  the  proposed  State  of  Okla- 
homa are  republican  in  form  and  that  the  said 
constitution  makes  no  distinction  in  civil  or  politi- 
c;  1  rights  on  account  of  race  or  color,  and  is  not 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
or  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  that  it  contains  all  of  the  six  provisions 
expressly  required  by  Section  3  of  the  said  act  to 
be   therein   contained; 

A.nd  whereas,  It  further  appears  from  the  infor- 
mation laid  before  me  that  the  convention  above 
mentioned  did  by  ordinance  irrevocable  accept  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  said  act,  as  required 
by  Section  22  thereof,  and  that  all  the  provisions  of 
said  act  approved  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  June, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six,  have  been  duly 
complied  with;  now,  therefore, 

I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  act  of  Congress  of  June  six 
teenth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six,  declar 
and  announce  that  the  result  of  the  said  election 
wherein  the  constitution  formed  as  aforesaid  wa 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  proposed  State  o 
Oklahoma  for  ratification  or  rejection,  was  tha 
the  said  constitution  was  ratified,  together  With 
provision  for  state-wide  prohibition,  separately  sul 
mitted  at  the  said  election;  and  the  State  ofOkla 
homa  is  to  be  deemed  admitted  by  Congress  int 
the  Union  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  act,  o 
an  equal  footing  with   the  original  states. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  m 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  t( 
be  affixed. 

Done    at    the    city    of    Washington    this    sixteenth 

I  f    November,    in    the    year    of    our    I>ord    on 

thousand  nine   hundred  and   seven   and  of  the  inde 

pendence  of  the  United   States  of  America  the  on 

hundred  and   thirty-second. 

THEODORE     ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

ELIHU    ROOT,   Secretary  of  State. 
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BLIND  MAN 
"ADDRESSES 
CONGRESS 

\r\/ 

TRANS -MISSISSIPPI    GATHER- 
ING HEARS  AN  OKLAHOMA 
SENATOR. 


TWO  COLORADOAN3 

AMONG  SPEAKERS 


MUSKOGEE,  Okla.,  Nov.  20.—  4> 

v    Thomas  P.  Gore,  the  blind  Unit-  •• 

3>    eel  States   senator-elect  of   Okla-  '*> 

v   homa,  addressed  the  Trans-Miss-  <$> 

v   issippi    congress    this    afternoon  v 

;>   before  one  of  the  largest  crowds  •< 

*/   that  ever  attended  a  meeting  of  * 
8>    that  body. 

Thomas  F.  Walsh  of  Colorado  •••• 

de    a    vigorous   plea  for   good  <$> 

•>    roads  for  the  nation;    James  M.  <•• 

•     Brinson  of   Colorado  urged    the  ♦ 

at  ion     of    a    department    of  .. 

v    mines    and    mining,    and    P.    H.  ••■ 

<\f  11  told  of  the  work  of  the  <$> 
v    reclamation  service. 
<$><£><$><$><♦>«>  3><e><S>4><S><S><$><$><i><fc,<$>  $><$> 


Thomas    F.    Walsh    Ple;i<Js    for    Good 
Roads— Brinson    Wants    De- 
partment of  Mines.  ( 


SENATOR  GORE  TALKS 

ON  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 


MUSKi  mikk.  Senator 

spoke  on  questions  of  public  import,  de- 
claring himself  In  favor  of  the  speedy 
construction  of  the  Panama  canal,  ad- 
vocating navigable  Inland  watei 
abusing  Wall  street  for  its  alleged  mis- 
use of  money  from  the  West  given  to  it 
in  trust,  and  indorsing  and  approving 
of  the  administration  of  President  Roose- 
velt. Referring  to  the  president's  policy, 
Mr.    Gore   said:  - 

"I  indorse  the  policy  of  the  national  ad 
ministration   with    ret  i   preserving 

coal   of   the   West   from   pi  I  crests. 

In  saying  that    I    lnd<  national  ad- 

ministration, I  desire  to  say  that  what 
is  good  in  any  administration  will  re- 
ceive  my  support.  .1  am  a  friend  of  the 
j  West.  All  friends  of  the  West,  whether 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  look  alike  to 
me." 

Thomas  P.  Walsh,  of  Colorado,  spoke 
on   the   subject   of   good   roads,   saying: 

Walsh    Mnli.es   a    Vigorous 

I'lea    for    tiood    Roads 

"Tli ere    a 
public  questions  attention  at  the 

if  there   is  one   that   so   deepl\ 

of   our   people   financially,     morally 

esfhetica.lly  as  does  the  building,  beauti- 
fying and  maintaining  roads 
throughout  the  broad  expanse'  of  our 
country. 

"Strange    to    say,    until    the    recenl 
we  have  treated    this  great   question   with 
an  indifference  which,  viewed  in  th< 
of  our  progress  in  other  directions,  seems 
op  palling. 

'  11  our  civilization  were  judged  by  our 
roads,  we  would  be  »laced  as  the  lowest 
mark  in  the  scale,  for  among  all  the 
civilizations  of  the  earth,  there  is  none  so 
pooi'  and  backward  in  the  march  of  prog- 
ress but  can  boast  of  better  roads  than 
ours.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  neith- 
er roads,  road  system  nor  road  govern- 
ment. We  are  barbarians  in  the  abysmal, 
impassable  conditions  of  our  roads,  and  in 
the  semi-political  bandit  system  through 
which  we  annually  carry  on  the  part  of 
caring  for  these  ways  which  we  honor 
with  the  name  of  public  highways. 

"Let  It  but  little  longer  !><•  said  of  us 
that  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth    we    have    the    poorest    roads. 

"The  happy'  homes  of  its  citizens,  and 
the  contentment  found  therein,  are  the 
best  guarantees  of  the  stability  of  gov- 
ernment, and  good  roads  will  m 
such  homes  as  will  nothing  else  that 
can    be   done    lor   our    people." 


Another    Colorado    Man 

Speaks   on    Live    Question 

•Tain'-?    M.    Hi  Colorado,    spoke 

the  creation   of  a  department 
of  mines  and   mining:.     He   said   that  five 
departments     have    added    to     the 
tive  branch   of   the   government   situ 

istration  of  Washington,  and  the 
operation  of  these  departments  and  the 
benefits  produced  by  them  confirm  the 
wisdom   of   their   creation. 

jurisdiction  of  the  interior  depart- 
ment embraces  so  many  important  and 
diverse  interests,  he  said,  and  its  duties 
are  so  multifarious  that  adequate  super- 
vision of  the  mining  industry  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  efficient  co-opetation  are  ut- 
terly impossible  unless  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent department  of  mines  and  min- 
ing   ba    created. 

The  widespread  frauds  in.  connection 
with  the  public  domain  would  not  have 
possible  but  for  the  complicated 
and  ponderous  machinery  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior.  This  condition 
facilitates  the  execution  of  endless  fraud, 
and  there  should  be,  he  said,  a  differ- 
entiation of  functions  of  this  department 
and  the  establishment  of  distinct  and  in- 
dependent departments  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  interests  as  may  have  at- 
tained the  necessary  stature  of  propor- 
tions. 

'"This  point,"  said  he,  "has  been  reach- 
ed by  the  mining  industry,  and  the  de- 
mand for  a  department  of  mines  and 
mining  is  in  no  sense  sectional,  as  every 
state  and  territory  contributes  to  the  ag- 
gregate mineral  production,  and  would 
be  benefited  by  the  existence  of  such  a 
department." 

i\ewell   Tells   of   Work   of 

•^  jie    Reclamation    Service 

F.  H.  Newell,  director  of  tne  reclama- 
tion service,  told  of  what  had  '  been  done 
in  the  way  of  irrigation.  He  said  in 
wart; 

"A  decided  impetus  has  been  given  to 
the  rapid  development  of  the  West  by 
the  operation  of  the  reclamation  service, 
which  began  in  1902  to  subjugate  vast 
areas   of   the   great   American   desert. 

"in  this  brief  space  of  time  nearly  $40,- 
000,000  have  been  expended  on  26  great 
irrigation  works  in  1G  states  and  terri- 
tories, in  the  construction  of  huge  ma- 
sonry dams,  in  broad  canals  and  reser- 
voirs of  enormous  capacities.  Several  of 
these  works  are  completed  and  are  sup- 
plying today  water  to  thousands  of  acres 
of  land.  In  the  spring  of  1908,  more  than 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  will  be  watered  by 
■ernment  works,  and  15,000  families 
will  be  living  on  farms  in  regions  which 
only  a  short  time  ago  were  covered  with 
sage  brush. 

•The    present    plans   of   the   bureau    pro- 
vide   for    the    expenditure    of    nearly   $100,- 
aiid   the  reclamation  of  more  than 
n    acres;    of    land,    ai  larger 

than   the   combined   cultivated   acrei 
Massa  Connecticut,    New    Hamp- 

and    Florida.      Land    values   all    over 


the  West  have  greatly  increased  since  the 
beginning  of  the  federal  work  of  reclama- 

The  beef  monoply  was  defended  by  H. 
F.  i  lowan,  attorney  of 

Stock     association.      The    beef     monopoly, 
sary     Mr.    Cowan    said,    for   the 
handling  of  the  immense  amount  of  meat 
which   comes   from   the   West. 

ting  resolution  favoring  the  im- 
provement of  the  deer>  waterways  of  the 
country  and  their  tributaries  was  passed 
at  tonight's  session  of  the  congress  after 
a    heated   debate. 

A  resolution  recommending  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  of  mining  by 
the  government  was  also  passed. 
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Governor's    Anfiointees    Will    Not     Be    Ad. 
mittgcTwitil  They  Are  Elected. 

Washington*.  Nov.  20.— When  Congress 
meets  a  week  from  next  Monday  there  wi] 
be  one  State  of  the  Union  which  will  b? 
entirely  without  representation  in  the 
Senate.  That  State  will  be  Oklahoma 
just  admitted  to  the  Union.  The  new  Stat* 
will  be  without  representation  in  the  Senate 
for  a  month  or  more,  in  fact  until  her  firs 
Legislature  assembles  and  formally  elect 
two  Senators. 

The  first  official  act  of  Gov.  Charles  N. 
Haskell  after  assuming  office  was  to  appoint 
Thomas  P.  Gore.theblind  orator,  and  Robert 
L.  Owens  ns  UniteS^fittes  Senators  to  hold 
office  until  the  Legislature  should  elect. 
If  these  two  men  present  their  credentials 
on  the  opening  day  they  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. This  is  the  opinion  of  Senators 
who  have  expressed  themselves  on  the  case, 
as  they  hold  that  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution as  applied  to  the  Oklahoma  case 
the  Governor  has  no  power  to  appoint. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  two  Senators,  who 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Legislature  thereof, 
and  repeatedly  the  Senate  has  refused  to 
admit  men  who  hove  been  appointed  by 
Governors  whose  State  Legislatures  had 
failed  to  elect  Senators.  It  is  said  that  the 
case  of  Oklahoma  is  the  first  instance  where 
a  Governor  of  a  State  newly  admitted  lias 
sought  to  appoint  Senators  before  the  m« 
ing  of  the  Legislature.    • 
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COMPENSATIONS  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore,  who  will  rep- 

isent  the  new  state  of  Oklahoma  in  the 

pper  house  of  Congress,   has  'been   visit- 

ig  the  national  capital     and     has     heen 

looking  over"  the  Senate  chamber  in  or- 

er  to  familiarize  himself  with  his  future 

nvironmenl.     In    other      words,    through 

he   aid  of  a  guide,   he  has  felt  his  way 

round  the   chamber  from  cloak  room  to 

he  vice-president's  desk  aDd  has   formed 

t  mental  vision  of  the  scene  of  his  future 

abors. 

Trifling-  as  the  incident  appears,  it 
speaks  volumes  for  the  technical  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  It  is  within  the  memory 
of  men  still  in  middle  life  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind  was  considered  hopeless, 
in  so  far  as  participation  in  the  important 
affairs  of  the  world  was  concerned.  Asy- 
lums for  their  care  were  established,  and 
those  whose  pecuniary  circumstances  per- 
mitted were  given,  orally,  a  consoling  de- 
gree of  education.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  instances  blind  children  were  doomed  to 
lives   of  quasi-mendiicancy. 

Modern  methods  oO  education  have 
opened  new  avenues  of  usefulness  to  the 
blind,  and  have,  to  a  surprising  extent, 
compensated  them  for  the  absence  of  phys- 
ical sight.  It  is  claimed  by  many  instruct- 
ors of  the  blind  that  they  possess  a  sixth 
sense,  and  that  the  faculty  can  be  culti- 
vated to  a  degree  which  would  formerly 
have  been  considered  miraculous.  This  is 
illustrated  graphically  in  the  case  of  Sen- 
ator Gore.  He  has  not  only  the  culture. 
education  and  knowledge  of  national  af- 
fairs which  qualify  him  to  represent  his 
state  in  the  highest  deliberative  body  in 
the  country,  but  he  will  be  enabled,  by  the 
cultivation  of  this  sixth  sense,  to  find  his 
way  about  the  Senate  chamber  and  the 
Capitol  without  the  aid     of  an  attendant. 


The  exercise  of  this  sense  in  *he  matter 
of  location  is  of  much  interest,  "but  the  ex- 
planation given  try  instructors  of  the  blind 
is  wholly  logical.  In  the  case  of  Senator 
Gore,  for  instance,  he  will  form  a  mental 
I>icture  of  the  Senate  chamber  which  will 
be  as  vivid  to  him  as  the  picture  presented 
to  the  normally  seeing,  and  the  mental 
picture  will  be  indelible.  Indeed  it  is 
Maimed  by  the  ed-uo-.ited  blind  thai  they 
actually  "see." 

Whether  Senator  Gore  has  been  blind 
from  his  birth,  or  lost  his;  physical  vision 
later  in  life,  is  not  generally  known.  The 
education  of  the  Mind,  and  the  special 
training  of  the  sixth  sense,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  who  once  enjoyed  nor- 
mal vision.  Helen  Keller  was  not  only 
blind,  but  -deaf,  from  birth;  yet  she  affords 
the  most  -conspicuous  example  of  general 
mental  development  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  sixth  sense  known  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  education  of  the  blind. 

The  senator  from  the  new  state  has 
other  compensations  not  enjoyed  by  the 
blind  before  the  inauguration  of  these 
modern  methods  of  education.  He  can,  if 
he  so  desires,  avail  himself  of  the  conven- 
ient ''point"  printing  machine  for  the  blind, 
by  -which  he  can  take  shorthand  notes  of 
the  Senate  proceedings  and  make  record  of 
such  portions  as  seem  to  him  desirable, 
using  an  ordinary  typewriting  machine  for 
transcribing  his  notes. 

It  is  much  the  fashion  to  decry  modern 
scientific  methods  of  education,  and  to  re- 
gret the  days  when  the  popular  library 
consisted  solely  of  a  chained  copy  of  the 
Scriptures.  Under  the  newer  and  better 
dispensation,  the  blind  are  made  to  see,  the 
deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak.  De-i 
privation  of  the  senses  of  bearing  and 
sight  no  longer  necessarily  spells  mendican- 
cy and  mental  gloom.  As  a  brighter  dac- 
has dawned  for  the  masses  of  the  normally 
seeing,  mental  light  has  penetrated  to  the 
minds  of  those  whose  physical  vision  is 
lacking. 


BriaLgg-toTi  ,  Tl ,  J,  -  YL-Cu/s. 
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THOMAS   PRYOR  GORE. 

The  election  of  Thomas  Pryor  Gore,  the  blind  orator,  as  one  of  the  sena- 
tors from  the  new  state  of  Oklahoma  is  expe£>fcejj*  on  account  of  the  Instruc- 
tions given  by  the  Democrats  at  the  primaries.  He  was  born  in  Mississippi 
in  1870  and  at  eight  years  of  age  lost  one  eye  through  the  fault  of  a  playmate 
In  hitting  him  with  a  stone.  At  eleven  his  remaining  eye  was  pnt  out  by  an 
arrow  from  an  arrow  gun.  His  wife  acts  as  eyes  for  him,  and  she  assisted 
him  in  his  canvass  for  the  senatorship.  He  has  developed  a  remarkable  mem- 
ory and  has  exceptional  oratorical  power*. 


The  total  blindness  of  T.  P.  Gore.  Demo- 
cratic nominee*  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, was'  caused  hy  two  separate  accidents, 
both  several  years  apart.  #  As  a  blind  stu- 
dent. Gore  was  srradua+ed  in  geometry  with- 
out drawing  a  line  or  making  a  single  fig 
ure,  his  process  was  purely  mental  anc 
oral.  * 
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BUND  SENATOR  IS    ' 
LED  ABOUT  CHAMBER 

___________ 

'Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  Learns  Where 

Cloakroom  and  Doors 

Are. 


DOESN'T    WANT     HELPER 


WASHINGTON:.    Nov.   28. 

A  curious  and  somewhat  pathetic  seen* 
took  place  in  the  Senate  chamber  yester- 
day, when  Senator-elect  Thomas  P.  Gore, 
of  Oklahoma,  who  is  totally  blind,  was 
taken  to  the  seat  he  is  to  occupy,  led 
about  the  room,  shown  the  cloakroom 
door  and  the  desk,  and  addressed  from 
various   parts   of,  the   chamber. 

Senator  Gore  is  somewhat  reluctant  to 
employ  the  services  of  an  attendant  in 
the  Senate  chamber,  especially  as  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  such  a  man 
made  a  sworn  employe,  and  he  believes 
that  with  a  little  practice  he  will  be  able 
to  go  about  unaided. 


TloTtkarabto-n,  Wla.ss,,  Ga.^<Ale~ 


Senator  Gore,  one  of  tin 
from  the  new  state  of  Oklak^na",  is  to- 
tally blind.  He  was  taken  to  the  seat 
he  is  to  occupy  in  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, led  about  the  room,  shown  the 
cloak-room  door  and  the  desk,  and  ad- 
dressed from  various  parts  of  the  cham- 
ber. He  will  be  obliged  to  hare  an  at- 
tendant, but  he  is  not  the  first  senator 
who  has  been  compelled  to  employ  an 
assistant.  During  the  later  years  of 
kis  service  Senator  Vest  of  Missouri  re- 
quired the  assistance  of  an  attendant, 
as  he  was  unable  to  walk  alone.  The 
late  Chaplain  Milburn,  who  also  was 
blind,  required  the  services  of  an  at- 
tendant, as  does  Mr.  Cowden,  the  blind 
chaplain  of  the  House.  Senator  Gore 
expects  that  after  awhile  he  will  be 
able  to  get  along  in  the  Senate  without 
the   services  of  a  helper. 


TlP^>n,bc-r    30.-     1101. 
GORE  AT   WASHINGTON? 


Oklahoma's  Blind  Senator  Get- 
ting Acquainted  by  Touch. 

Washington,  Nov.  30.— Thomas  P.  Gore, 
Senator-elect  from  Oklahoma,  has  arrived 
in  Washington.  The  new  Senator  is  totally 
blind  and  has  before  him  a  considerable 
task  in  learning  his  way  about  the  Capitol 
and  its  environs.  Yesterday  he  was  es- 
j  corted  to  the  Senate  chamber,  where  the 
seats  of  a  number  of  the  more  prominent 
members  were  pointed  out  to  him  and  he 
familiarized  himself  with  the  exits,  cor- 
ridors and  committee  rooms.  Later,  he 
will  be  taken  through  other  parts  of  the 
building,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  his 
way  about  without  assistance. 


oil 


'■ 


EES"  CAPITOL 


of   Oklahoma,   Mentally 
Measures  Distances  in  Upper 
House  at  Washington. 


The  Republic  Bureau, 
Wyatt  Building.   14th  and  F  Streets. 

Washington,  Nov.  29.— Thomas  P.  Gore, 
e  blind  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  "saw" 
he  objects  of  interest  at  the  Capitol  and 
made  his  first  visit  to  the  Senate 
chamber  to-day.  Being  a  man  well  In- 
formed of  the  building's  history,  he  could 
see— and  yet  not  see— when  led  to  the 
spots  of  particular  significance. 

A  friend  introduced  Senator  Gore  to 
Colonel  Ransdell,  sergoant-at-arms  of  the 
Senate,  who  acted  as  his  escort.  The  blind 
man  was  "shown"  the  location  of  the 
dome  and  the  elaborate  historical  paint- 
ings upon  the  walls  in  the  dome  rotunda 
were  described  for  him.  Next  he  went  to 
Statuary  Hall,  in  which  the  great  figures 
of  national  history  are  done  in  marble. 

After  visits  to  the  House  chamber  and 
the  Supreme  Court  room,  he  was  escorted 
to  the  Senate  chamber. 

Here  Senator  Gore  paced  the  breadth 
and  the  length  of  the  floor,  had  the  seat 
of  each  distinguished  member  marked  for 
him,  so  that  he  might  familiarize  himself 
with  the  scene  In  which  he  is  to  figure  as 
the  first  blind  Senator  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory. Then  Colonel  Ransdell  seated  him- 
self in  the  presiding  officer's  chair,  while 
Senator  Gore  stood  in  the  rear  of  the 
chamber.  They  conversed  In  order  that 
the  Oklahoman  would  be  sure  to  recognize 
the  location  of  the  presiding  officer. 


Such  is  the  ability  of  Senator  Gore  to 
overcome  his  affliction  that,  after  a  few 
days'  experience  in  the  Senate,  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  he  will  be  under  small 
handicap,  as  compared  with  the  other  Sen- 
ators. There  will  be  pages  to  lead  him 
around  when  he  would  go  to  the  cloak- 
rooms or  leave  the  chamber,  but  he  would 
be  able  to  And  his  way  successfully  with- 
out assistance.  He  also  is  quick  to  iden- 
tify men  by  their  voices,  and  soon  will 
know  Vice  President  Fairbanks  and  the 
leading  Senators  who  do  most  of  the  talk- 
ing, j 


fpSENATOR  CALLER 
AT  THi  WHITE  HOUSE 


enator  Gore,  the  blind  Oklahoman, 
was  escorted  to  the  White  House  offico 
by  his  colleague,  Senator  Owen.  It 
was  Senator  Gore's  first  meeting  with 
the  President.  When  he  came  from  the 
President's  office  the  sightless  Senator 
was  smiling  broadly. 

"The  President  said  that  he  would 
have  greeted  us  with  more  pleasure,  but 
no  more  cordiality  had  we  been  Republi- 
cans instead  of  Democrats,"  said  Sena- 
tor Gore,  and  he  chuckled  aguin. 


UUoLSkinqfo-n  ,  T) .  C.    He~ra.UL 


Deoe™,^     13-    1101 


SENATOR  GOBEDISAPPOXNTED. 

Will  Go  Back  to  Oklahoma  and  Seelc 
Re-election  to  the   Senate. 

The  fact  that  ho  drew  the  sho^ 
on  Al.mdi.y,  limiting  his  service  in  the 
Senate  to  March  3,  1909,  has  disarranged 
all  the  plans  of  Senator  Gdre,  Oklahoma's 
blind  representative  in  the  upper  house 
of  ^eewgrcoo- 

Senator  Gore  realized  his  life's  ambi- 
tion when  he  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  by  the  legislature  of  the  new 
Now  he  says,  he  will  have  to  go 
i  y.]r  |.  .  .noma  ;it  once  and  begin  his 
for  re-election.  His  present 
term,  as  a  result  of  the  ill  luck  he  had  in 
the  constitutional  lottery,  will  last  but 
three  months  more  than  one  year. 


^pviwatoWvu  ,  Okio  ,    Jl/l€^ 


Y~£L>vV  - 
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Inspiration  for  Young  America 

fTTLE  m<ye  than  a  score  of  years  ago  a  boy 
P.  Gore  served  as  a  page  in  the 
MissyslpJ|^SpnIte.  He  was  a  protege  of  U.  S. 
Senator  George  and  was  given  a  place  as  employe 
of  the  legislature.  Although  blind  he  determined  to 
become  a  lawyer  and  he  even  '«M*julieil  10  Lliu  emi- 
nence of  his  champion. 

Without  sight  the  boy  studied  and  worked  until 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  familiarized  himself 
with  public  questions  and  obtained  considerable- 
local  fame  as  an  orator.  He  became  a  resident  of  the 
territory  of  Oklahoma  and  soon  acquired  prestige 
as  the  blind  lawyer  of  Oklahoma.  With  the  terri- 
tory's admission  as  a  state  Gore  was  put  forward  as 
a  candidate  for  United  States  senator  and  the  choice 
was  emphatically  ratified  at  the  polls.  So  the  blind 
boy  protege  of  the  Mississipian  is  now  a  member  of 
the  United  States  senate,  the  goal  of  his  ambition- 

Few  boys  faced  greater  handicaps  and  were  at  a 
greater  disadvantage  in  battling  with  life's  problems, 
but  pluck  and  work  have  won  for  him  great  honors 
and  none  will  disparage  them.    What  an  inspiration! 
for  the  American  boy!  ***** 


I  cvl  S  a,Go  lg>»  ,    j'La/i     Jovcnr-rLoi_L    - 
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THE  BLIND  SENATOR 
OF  AN  INFANT  STATE 

A  Former  Mississippian,  Sightless  from  Boyhood,  Will  Represent 
Oklahoma  in  the  Senate — His  Struggles  and  the  Assistance  of  His 
Wife — In  36  Years,  Thos.  F.  Gore  Gratifies  His  Ambition  Despite 
Terrible    Handicap. 


North  American 
sa^:  fNcfkuiirny,  w.hen  a  territory  is 
permitted  t#  expand  into  a  sovereign 
state,  the  two  new  federal  senatorships 
are  prizes   worth   trying  for. 

In  Oklahoma,  there  were  scores  who 
desired  the  honor.  A  number  entered 
actively  in  the  primaries,  while  others 
contented  themselves  with  the  posi- 
tion of  receptive,  candidacy.  Thomas  P. 
Gore,  one  of  the  democratic  aspirants, 
was  not  only  receptive  but  active.  So 
active  was  he,  in  fact,  that  he  landed 
the  prize  he  sought. 

Mir.  Gore  is  entirely  blind.  When  he 
was  9  years  old  a  playmate,  during  a 
momentary  quarrel,  threw  a  stone  at 
him.  It  struck  his  left  eye  and  de- 
the  prize  he  holds. 

Three  years  afterward  another  play- 
mate accidentally  shot  out  his  other 
eye  with  an  arrow  This  would  have 
discouraged  most  boys,  but  not  young 
Gore.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  went 
right  on  with  his  studies. 

Friends  read  over  his  daily  lessons 
to  him,  and  the  boy  developed  such  a 
remarkable  memory  that  his  mind  re- 
tained nearly  all  that  he  heard. 

It  is  said  of  Thomas  Pryor  Gore 
that  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  senate  during  his  school 
days  at  Waltbal,  Miss.  He  was  10 
years  old  then  and  blind. 

In  some  way  there  fell  into  his 
hands  and  those  of  his  constant  com- 
panion, Charlie  Pittman,  a  copy  of 
daily  Congressional  Record.  This 
contained  a  list  of  the  United  States 
senators.  Pittman  and  Gore  learned 
their  names  and  since  that,  time  Gore 
has  kept  up  w  th  every  change  in  the 
personnel   of  the   senate. 


Studied  Senators'   Speeches. 

"T!hs  truth  is,"  said  Pittmau,  recent- 
ly, "Gore  has  been  a  candidate  for 
the  senate  from  that  time  forward.  I 
have  spent  many  hours  reading  the 
Congressional  Record  to  him.  a> 
pecially  speeches  of  Calhoun,  Weh-i 
ster  and  Clay." 

Sixteen  when  he  first  made  up  his 
mind  to  become  a  senator,  36  when 
his  amb'tion  was  realized. 

The  interim  passed  in  total  blind- 
ness. 

The   goal,   however,   he   kept  before 
him.     He   was   working   for   it,   when, 
down  in  Texas  he  made  the  race  as    a 
populist    for    congress;    when   in    Mis- 
>;,  he  outpointed  Senator  Money, 
then  congressman,  in  a  series  of   de- 
bates;   when  he  stumped  the  Dakotas  I 
and  Nebraska   for  "the  Boy  Orator  of} 
the   Platte:"   when   later,   he   stumped j 
Indiana  ami   Ohio  for  Mr.  Bryan,  and  . 
w.hen    in    Oklahoma   he    began    taking 
an   actlre  pa-t   in   politics. 

"If  Gere  gets  into  the  race  in  earn-! 
est,  and  I  pred'ct  he  will,  watch  for 
him  to  secure'  the  nomination,"  said ; 
an  Oklahoma  republican  leader  early 
this  year.  "He  has  sat  by  too  many 
fire -.ides  in  the  rural  districts  of  this 
territory,  on  the  farms  and  in  the  vil- 
ro  be  defeated.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  defeat  him  in  a  primary,  al- 
h  it  might  be  done  in  a  conven- 
tion." 

speaker's  words  were  prophetic. 
Returns  from  the  rural  districts  nomi- 
Oore.  Two  of  his  opponents,  it 
is  said,  snent  jointly  over  $100,(^)0  to 
secure  the  nomination.  Gore's  total  ex- 
s  barely  exceeded  one  thousand, 
and  he  mortgaged  his  cottage  home 
in  Lawr.cn  to  secure  that  sum. 

First  returns  indicated  strongly  the 
ntion  of  one  of  Gore's  opponents 
i^    running    way    ahead    and    re 
turned    to    his    home,    confident   of   an 
victory.   Then    the   returns    from 
the  country  d;  mmenced  com- 

ing in,  and  Gere  continued  gaining,  id 
the  end  be  had  wiped  out  the  majority 
qi  his  opponent  and  gained  a  substan 
tinl  l^ad  that  ra  nomination  nil 

questioned.  It  was  the  men  on  bh* 
farms  that  did  it. 

"Too  much  credit  cannot  be  givei 
my  wife  for  my  success,"  wrote  Gori 

to  a  friend   in   regard  to  his   nomina 
ion.  "It  v  1  on  at  al 

Hmes.  Her  unflagging  interest  and  con 
tinned  encouragement  made  it  possi 
ble  for  me  to  win,  and  to  her  I  giv* 
the  credit." 


Gore    naa    no    neaaauarters    at    th< 
?weJl  hotels  in  the  prominent  cities  oi 
territory;    no  suites  of  moms  ele- 
gantly  furnished,    and   with     political 
hnn<rers-on    to    do    his    bidding    at   hie 
rt^st    wish;    no      paid    enl^usiasjs 
led  over  the  state  in  hi*   behalf; 
he  had  not  the  funds  to  obtain  leiigtliy 
eulogies  in  the  territor'al  press. 

On  the  contrary,  Gore's  campaign 
was  ca^rie-i  on  from  his  modest  car- 
tage in  Law  ton.  His  faithful  wife  was 
•Ms  campaign  manager,  and  she,  as- 
sisted only  by  brother,  worked  f  'em 
early  dawn  until  m'dnight  mailing  out 
literature  and  answering-  the  letters  of 
anxious   friends. 

During  his  campaign  for  the  nomi- 
nation Mr.  Gore  mapped  out  his  own 
speaking  itineraries,  and,  as  a  rule, 
traveled  unaccompanied,  excepting 
when  the  dignitaries  .of  the  rnral  towns 
escorted  him  from  one  speaking  plase 
to  another. 

As  was  always  his  custom  when 
campaigning  for  himself  or  for  others, 
he  spent  the  niehts, ^  whenever 
ble,  in  the  humble  homes  of  friends, 
and  if  possible,  of  farmers,  and  this, 
too,  without  asking  the  political  af- 
filiation of  his  host. 

Before  the  firesides  in  the  winter 
.ind  on  the  lawns  in  warm  weather, 
Gere  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing state  and  national  politics 
with  the  men  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, the  men  who  later  were  to  make 
him    a    United    States      senator,      and 

]  whenever  he  left  a  farm,  he  left  con- 

!  verts  behind. 

Gore's    power    and    eloquence    as    a 

'speaker  are  remarkable;  his  intellect, 
and  power  of  memory  wonderful.  As  j 
a  student  in  school  he  graduated  in.  J 
geometry  without  drawing  a  line  or 
making  a  single  figure,  his  process  be-  [ 
ing  purely  mental  and  oral. 

His  first  forensic  effort  of  a  legal 
nature,   about  the  time   he   arrived   at 

'  his    majority,    was    the    defense    of    a  | 
boyhood  friend,  Reuben  Smith,  charged 
wit&   murdering   an   aged   Confederate 
in.     Gore  was- attending  the  law. 

i  school  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  at  that  time, 
and  hearing  that  Smith  was  in  trouble, 
he  wrote: 

!  "I  trust  I  may  defend  him;  he  is 
too  noble  to  have  murdered  anyone." 
And  stranger  than  fiction  is  the  fact, 
that  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  this, 
the  boy  in  pr.son,  far  away,  had  said 
to  Gore's  father: 


"Young  Torn  must  speak  for  me;  his 
eloquence  will  save  me." 

Aid  it  did.    ' 

It  is  this  same  eloquence  that  Gore 
used  on  the  stump  and  while  sitting  by 
the  fireside  of  the  Oklahoma  farm- 
ers. During  the  campaign  he  told 
them  of  his  wife,,  hard  working  at 
home  to  help  him  win  the  victory. 

Her  letters  of  encouraigqment  to 
him.  urging  him  to  even  greater  ef- 
forts, were  read  by  the  plowmen,  the 
cotton  growers  and  their  wives  and,  in 
each  instance,,  he  received  renewed 
encouragement  and  support  from  them. 
No  campaign  of  this  nature  was  ever 
made  before  in  the  southwest.  It  was 
a  poor  man  against  men  of  wealth 
and  position,  but  Gore  won. 

Only  six  years  ago  Mr.  Gore  be- 
canie  a  resident  of  Oklahoma,  but  in  j 
that  time  he  won  wides-pread  popu- 
larity and  has  been  elected  to  sevsral 
territorial  offices.  But  no  one  supposed 
he  would  have  even  a  chance  for  the 
United  States  senat9  when  Oklahoma 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  so  at 
first  little  attention  wa,s  paid  to  his 
caadidacy.  His  still  hunt,  however, 
an  I  the  efficient  aid  given  by  his  lov- 
ing, and  ambitious  wife  won  the  nom- 
ination, which,  it  is  said,  will  undoubt- 
edly be* ratified  by  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Gore  discussed  his  plans  with 
few  except  his  faithful  helpmeet.  She 
1  upon  and  a.pproved  every  step! 
that  he  took.  If  she  opposed  a  plan  it' 
was  abandoned;  if  she  thought  it  good 
it  was  pursued  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary vigor. 

It  is  predicted  that  Gore  will  prove 
a  man  of  worth  in  the  United  States 
senate.  He  is  quick  at  repartee  and  j 
his  replies  made  on  the  spur  of  the  j 
moment,  cut  and  cut  deeply.  Many  a  ; 
public  speaker  in  the  west  and  south  j 
can  bear  evidence  of  that  fact,  and  j 
none  better  Than  Senator  Money,  of; 
Mississippi,  Gore's  native  state.- 

Gore  was  then  a  populist  and  Money 
was  running  for  re-election  to  congres 
as  a  democrat.  He  was  schedul 
speak  at  Hoenlinden,  a  small  rural 
town,  and  Gore  was  designated  by  the 
pc.pui'is.ts  to  answer  him. 

An  immense  crowd  had  gathered. 
Mr.  Gore,  young  and  blind,  asked  a 
division  of  time.  Mr.  Money,  who  had 
heard  of  him,  curtly  replied; 

"I  will  speak  as  long  as  I  please; 
you  are  at  liberty  to  do  the  same.' 


Mr.  Money  harangued  the  voters  for 
three    hours,    never      dreaming 
young  Gore  would  rep! 
oned    without    his    host.    The    younger 
man    waited    patiently    until    his    time, 
and  then   i  ed   the  rural   crowd 

for  four  hours. 

He  quoted  the  congressional  record. 
by  page,  of  h's  antagonist,  rid;-' 
ending    him    unmercifully.    Mr.    Money  | 
oecame  thoroughly  enraged  and  when  ! 
Gore  finished  he  remarked: 

"If  you   were  not  blind  I   would  de- 1 
bate  with  you  in  another  way." 

Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  rejoinder 
from  Gore: 

"Congressman,  blindfold  yourself 
and  march  out.  I  will  defeat  you  in 
that  way  the  same  as  I  have  on  the 
rostrum."  The  challenge,  however, 
was  unheeded. 

Mrs.  Gore  was  formerly  Miss  Nina 
Kay,  of  Palestine,  Texas,  where  she 
and  the  future  Oklahoma  senator 
were  married  on  December  27.  1000. 
Of  two  children  born  to  them  but  one 
survives,  a  daughter. 

Although  an  invalid  most  of  the 
time.  Mrs.  n^re  has  been  his  helpmeet, 
fais  eyes  and  his  private  secretory. 
When  be  was  a  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa state  senate  she  did  all  his  work, 
read  to  him  from  statutes  and  the 
measures  introduced,  and  upon  her  he 
depended  entirely.  Even  in  Washing- 
ton, it  is  said,  she  will  continue  to 
set  a3  his  adviser  and  campaign  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  Gore  and  his   colleague.  Robert 
Latham   Owen,   were    formally   elected 
United    States    senators    from     I 
homa  by  the  legislature  of  that  state 
on   Wednesday,  Dec.  11.  £ 
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BLIND    SENATOR   GENIUS 
WHO    ASKS    NO    ODDS 

Gore,   of   Oklahoma,   First   Sightless 
Man  to  Sit  in  Senate,  Long 
a  Leader.  } 

Thomas  P.  Gore,  the  blind  orator  and 
senator-elect  from  the-  new  Mate  of  Ok- 
lahoma, is  indebted  to  his  wife  for  the 
high  honor.  Sftie  inspired  his  ambition 
to  sit  in  the  greatest  chamber  of  na- 
tional lawmakers,  and  accompanied  him 
on  his  speechmaking  tour  which  pre- 
ceded the  primary  election  at  which  the 
was  chosen.  While  he  spoke  to  the 
farmers  he  vteitee!  with  their  wives.  On 
many  -an  occasion  Gore  spoke  thus  to 
the  voters: 

"Remember,      gentlemen,        a        little 

brown-eyed  woman  has  set  her  heart  on 

my    going   to    the,   United    States    Senate. 

Disappoint   me   if   you      will,      but,      for 

J  God's  sake,  vote  for  the  little  woman." 

Mr.  Gore  will  be  the  first  blind  man 
to  sit  in  the  Senate.  Wben  eight  years 
old  a  playmate  struck  him  in  the  eye. 
and  the  doctor  told  him  he  would  nevei 
be  -able  to   see  chit    of  it   again. 

'•Oh.  well."  said  the  boy,  "I  have  an- 
other one  left." 

Four  years  later  he  was  struck  on 
the  rem.aiq.ing  eye  by  a  bolt  from  a 
crossbow  and  rendered  totally  blind  for 
life.  lihs.  father  urged  him  to  attend  a 
School  for  the  blind,  but  he  insisted  in 
going  to  school  as  previously.  His  les- 
SOns  were  read  to  him.  When  he 
studied  law  the  text  was  explained  to 
Jiim. 

One  of  Mr.  Gore's  chief  attributes  is 
his  love  of  womanhood  and  poetry. 
When  visiting  in  Palestine,  Mists.,  he 
met  Miss  Mina  Kay,  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter. They  met  occasionally,  corre- 
sponded for  three  years  and  were  mar- 
ried. She  is  the  "little  brown-eyed 
woman"  to  whom  the  orator  referred 
in    his    speeches. 

Mr.  Gore's  retentive  mind  has  con- 
tributed to  his  success.  He  taugiht 
.school  during  1890  and  1891  and  his 
physical  infirmity  did  not  prevent  him 
from  making  a  splendid  record  as  a 
teacher.  In  1891  he  was  nominated  for 
the  state  legislature  of  Mississippi  but 
could  not  make  the  race,  not  being  of 
legal   age. 

Senator  Gore  is  now  but  30  years  old. 
He  will  be  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Senate. 


During  the  Inst  Cleveland  campaign. 
Gore  took  the  stump  agninst  him.  He 
afterward  became  a  Populist  and  sat  as 
a  delicate  from  Texas  in  the  National 
Populist  convention  of  1896. 

In  lSitf*  the  senator  became  ft  Demo- 
crat. In  1900  hp  stumped  South  Dako- 
ta for  Mr.  Bryan.  In  1<X>4  he  made 
speeches  in  \c\v  York.  Illinois  and 
Ohio.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Bryan 
through  a  lar^e  portion  of  Indiana.  In 
1901  Mr.  Gore  removed  to  Oklahoma. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  coun- 
cil in  1902  and  made  a  good  record. 

At  the  opening  of  Congress  Mr.  Gore 
was  here  and  familiarized  himself  with 
the  capitul  and  Senate  chamber.  He 
was  accompanied  everywhere  by  his 
brother.  "Dick"  Gore,  who  posted  him 
ou  all  the  features'  of  his  new  office.  H^ 
sat  in  the  Senate  at  the  desk  he  will 
occupy  during  the  session  and  listened 
to  the  proceedings.  •  He  was  alert  and 
attentive  and  seemed  but  little  hanui- 
cirpped    by    his    blindness. 


N 
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Wife  and  Child  of  Blind  Senator. 


MRS.  THOMAS  P.  GORE  AND  DAUGHTER.  '" '""'  P 

The  Times  Special  Service. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  19. — No  more  picturesque  lady  of  the  capital  lives 
than  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Gore.  She  is  the  wife  of  the  recently  elected  blind 
Senator  Gore,  of  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  Gore  was  to  a  larg-e  degree  responsible  for 
the  elevation  of  her  distinguished  husband.  She  assisted  him  constantly 
during-  his  campaign  and  in  his  speeches  the  new  Senator  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  his  audience  to  send  him  to  Congress  for  his  wife's  sake  if  not 
his  own.  Mrs.  Gore's  greatest  ambition  jj^Herxblind  husband's  advancement. 
She  is  talented  and  accomplished  and  \\fll  be  one  of  Washington's  most  prom- 
inent   and   interesting   figures   this    winder. 
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Member  from  Oklahoma  Says 
i     He  Finds  It  Unfailing  in 
Judging  Men. 

OPTIMISTIC    IN   HIS   VIEWS 

Declares  He'll  Go  Back  and  Be 
1   Elected  for  a  Longer  Term. 
f     For  Bryan  All  the  Time, 


The  Blind  Senator  on 
Republican  Candidates 

Regarding  the  Republican  can- 
didates I  will  say: 

In  Oklahoma  the  chief  0?  the 
"Full  Back"  or  "Stand  Pat"  In- 
dians is  called  Chitilago  (Crazy 
Snake).  I  do  not  know  who  the 
most  available  Chitilago  of,  the 
Republican  i»arty  is. 


By  VIOLA,    RODGERS. 

Washington,  Dec.  21. — For  the  flret  time  ; 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  Senate  ! 
a  blind  man  occupies  one  of  the  seats.  He 
la  Thomas  Prior  Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  and 
coincident  with  the  fact  that  he  is  repre- 
senting the  youngest  State  in  the  Union 
is  that  he  is  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  day  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  he  celebrated  his  thirty-seventh 
birthday. 


Senator  Gore  began  his  career  when  he  J 
was  a  boy  of  eleven  as  a  pa^e  in  the  I 
JSenate  of  Ms  native  State,  Mississippi,  ii  ! 
was  at  that  time  that  he  lost  his  eyesight  i 
oompleteiy.  but  the  pluokv  little  lad  made  i 
wp  his  mind  that  before  he  ended  his  days  I 
fee  would  go  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

"Persistence  will  accomplish  most  things  I 
in   this    world,"   said    he   to    me    yesterday 
:  after  he  had  been  sworn  in  as  a  Senator.  I 
tfand  although   I  was  just  a  green  country  I 
lad,   and  blind    at  that,    I   made   a   resolve 
»ever   to  give    up  until   I   had   represented 
amy  country   in    the    United    States    Senate. 

"It  never  seemed  a  very  big  undertak- 
ing, because— we/1,  because  I  suppose,  some- 
times it  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  able  to 
pee  things.  I  coulAl  only  read— or  be  read  to 
— >^nd  maybe  if  ihy  life  had  not  been  so 
(Introspective — if  ^  could  have  seen  as 
other  men  see—  I  aught  have  given  up  my 
ambition  as  hopeless. 

The  Result  of  Persistence. 

"But  I  consider  my  election  the  result  of 
,  persistence  and  determination  implanted  in 
spay  brain  at  <m  early  .and  mest  receptive' 
jperiod,  and  I  never  once  in  my  scramble 
for  daily  bread  let  that  ambition  get  away 
rfrom  me.  I  have  drawn  the  short  term," 
added  tbe  new  Senator  good  naturedly,  "but 
1  will  get  a  long  one  when  I  return  to 
Oklahoma,  for  I  know  I  shall  be  re-elected. 
I  have  my  mind  bent  on  that,  and  so  have 
the  farmers  of  Oklahoma,  for  it  was 
through  them  that  I  was  elected.  No  ma- 
chine got  me  in  and  no  machine  will  get 
sue  out." 

Senator  Gore   would  not  be  taken  for   a 
Wind  man  except  at  close  range.     He  hs 
aiost     agreeable      personality — a      smooth 
shaven,     strongly    featured    face,    with    a ) 
»traigbt-lipped,    mobile   mouth,   which   some 
one    in    characterizing    Mr.    Bryan's   mouth 
which   Senator   Gore's   resembles,   calls   the 
•'oratorical  mouth." 

He  has  the  musical  voice  of  the  South, 
and  his  speech  at  times  is  inclined  to  be 
*'flowery,"  but  agreeably  so.  His  great 
affliction  has  not  made  a  cynic  of  him,  but 
to  the  contrary,  his  face  lightens  up  with 
good  natured  humor  and  kindly  feeling. 

"Blindness  is  no  doubt  the  greatest 
affliction  that  can  overtake  a  man,"  said 
the  Senator,  "for  one  of  the  greatest  pleas- 
ures, that  of  seeing  one's  own  kind  and  the 
beauties  of  nature,  is  denied  one.  But  it 
5s  a  weak  creature  that  will  let  an  afflic- 
tion drag  him  down  into  the  slough  of 
despond.  I.  have  never  had  to  fight  very 
,Ihard  against  it,  for  my  ambition  has  served 
Jne  in  gor  1  stead,  and  I  knew  with  such  a 
task  would  require  much  reading,  much 
thought  and  great  mental  effort.  And  when 
the  mind  is  occupied  with  serious  purposes 
there  is  little  time  left  for  regrets  and 
despondent  thoughts." 

His  Judgment  of  Men. 

The  splendid  poise  of  the  man,  his  un- 
flinching courage,  his  simple  philosophy  in 
the  face  of  such  a  handicap  as  the  loss  of 
sight  are  truly  remarkable. 

Asked  how  he  had  been  able  to  make  his 
deductions  of  people  and  those  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact  in  his  political  life, 
Senator  Gore  said  ;  "Well,  it  is  largely  a 
jnatter  of  the  person's  (joint  of  view.  I 
never  judg«  a  man,  of  course,  by  his  point 
of  view  upon  the  one  thing  he  is  interested 


Youngest  Senator  from  Youngest 
State,  His  Wife  and  His  Daughter 


s.  Thomas  F.  Gore,  through  whose  e\es  her  blind' husband  sees 
the  world. 


Senator  Thomas  F.  Core. 


in.  That  would  be  unfair.  But  it  i  am 
talking  to  a  politician,  I  draw  him  out,  if 
I  can.  upon  other  subjects,  and  I  listen 
rarefullv  to  his  intonations,  his  laugh,  or 
•whatever  other  emotion  is  expressed  in  his 
voice.  Until  you  are  blind  one  never 
knows  just  how  much  an  indication  of  char- 
acter a  human  voice  is  and  how  much  one 
can  depend  upon  it  as  an  index  to  one's 
worth.  1  can  almost  say  that  it  is  un- 
failing. 

"Next  to  my  own  judgment  in  these  mat- 
ters, I  depend  upon  my  wife's  summing, 
ruip  of  people.  Her  woman's  intuition,  her 
quick  perceptions  and  her  critical  analyti- 
cal qualities  combine  to  give  her  very  safe 
and  conservative  estimates. 

"To  that  HI  tie  brown-eyed  woman  I  owe 
feuost  of  my  success,  and,  while  she  never 
once  entered  publicly  into  my  campaign, 
Bhe  mailed  all  the  campaign  literature  for 
me,  answered  all  letters  and  communica- 
tions and  saw  many  people  who  called  at 
»ur  home  during  my  fight  for  the  Senate. 

"And  it  was  a  fight,  too.  There  was  no 
xaaudlin  sentimentality  about  my  election, 
J  can  assure  you.  There  never  is  when  the 
oojachine  is  against  you,  and  I  had  to  con- 
test every  inch  of  the  ground.  I  had  all 
the  half-breed  Indians  for  me — they're  the 
•ones  that  can  read  and  write — and  they 
are  all  Democrats,"  added  the  Senator, 
with   a  chuckle*. 

"Do  you  know  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, many  of  them?"  I  asked. 

"Scarcely  one.  But  I  have  read  all  about 
them  and  have  kept  up  with  them  for  years 
through  the  Congressional  Record.  J  al- 
most believe  that  I  could  tell  when  Sena- 
tor Depew  got  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
or  when  Piatt  or  any  of  the  other  older 
Biembers  had.  anything  to  say,  T  have 
kept  such  a  tab'  on  them  during  these 
past  years." 

Asked  if  he  thought  out  in  his  mind  what 
these  different  men  looked  like,  Senator 
Gore  said:  "For  a  few  years  after  I  be- 
came blind  I  was  able  to,  but  now  I 
haven't  the  slightest  conception  what  any 
particular  person  looks  like  except  my  wife, 
*nd  I  should  know  her  in  a  million  if  I 
should  suddenly  recover  my  sight,"  added 
Sjbe  Senator. 

During  his  campaign  Senator  Gore  was 
'his  own  manager,  assisted  by  the  advice  of 
his  wife.  His  brother  acts  as  his  secretary 
and  will  accompany  the  blind  man  to  and 
from  the  Senate  during  his  service  here. 
Of  Ws  plans  in  Congress  Senator  Gore 
mMi 

"While  I  respect  and  revere  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  will  always  try  to 
strictly  observe  them,  and  while  1  do  not 
think  a  new  Senator  should  be  heard  the 
first  year  or  even  the  second  year  of  his 
teervics*  I  will  say  that  whenever  I  feel 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  my  constituency 
to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  shall 
do  so  whether  that  occasion  arises  next 
sreek  or  next  year. 

H  vouia  act  Jeopardize  tb$  ptetesto  at 

the  people  I  am  serving  for  the  sake  of 
precedent." 

Senator  Gore  will  interest  himself  mainly 
during  his  term  of  office  in  the  Indian 
lands  Question,  public  buildings  and  in 
freight  rate   regulation. 

OS.  the  financial  question  Senator  Gore 
expressed   himself   in    no  uncertain    words. 

"I  look  upon  the  panic  which  has  just 
passed  as  the  result  of  financial  cannibal- 
ism— the    effort    of    the    money    sharks    to 


It   has   been 

The     Senate 

make    a    su- 

restoratlon   of 


!  gobble  up  the  smaller  fish. 
due  largely  to  gambling, 
should,  regardless  of  party 
preme  effort  to  establish  a 
;  confidence. 

"This  financial  crisis  should  not  have 
occurred  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
people  of  the  country  should  not  be  pro- 
tected from  its  recurrence  by  active  meas- 
ures  taken    by    the   governmental   powers." 

Senator  Gore  is  a  be  iever  in  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people. 

"In  regard  to  tlm  regulation  of  freight 
rates,  I  am  particularly  interested,  mainly 
because  my  own  State  has,  in  that  respect, 
the  highest  charges  with  the  poorest  ser- 
vice," said  he 

Of  his  choice  as  Democratic  nominee  for 
President,  Senator  Gore  said:  "I  am  for 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  first,  last  and  all 
the  time,  without  any  excuse,  apology  or 
extenuating  circumstances. 

"Regarding  the  Republican  candidates,  I 
will  say:  In  Oklahoma  the  chief  of  the 
'full  back'  or  'stand  pat*  Indians  is  called 
ChJtilago,  crazy  snake.  I  do  not  kDow 
who  the  most  available  'chitilago'  of  the 
Republican  party  is. 

"I  was  unlucky  enough  to  draw  the 
short  term  for  Senator,  but  I  am  a  can- 
didate for  relection,  for  I  didn't  come  here 
to  do  a  vaudeville  turn  of  walking  right  in 
and  turning  around  and  walking  right  out 
again.  I  want  to  stay  long  enough  to  get 
acclimated  and  it  takes  years  for  that, 
in  the  Senate,  if  I  am  able  to  judge,' 
laughed  the  man  from  Oklahoma 
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BUND  SENATOR  AS  II 

SKETCHED  BY  CESARE. 


Gore,  o   Oklahoma,  Always 

in  His  Seat  Following  the 

Proceedings  Intently. 

(Special  to  The  World.) 
WASHINGTON,  Dec.  22 -Perhaps  rh- 
most  Interesting  personality  in  the 
present  Senate  is  Thomas  P.  Gore, 
the  blind  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
DoubT^d  up  in  his  square-armed 
chair,  the  figure  is  that  of  a  fat, 
pudgy  iboy  with  a  round  bullet  head, 
of  which  the  drawn,  contracted  brows, 
the  long,  straight,  prominent  nose 
and  the  thick  lips  are  the  most 
conspicuous  features.  When,  with  a 
thiok  hiokory  cane  firmly  gripped  in 
the  right  hand  and  thrust  forward,  the 
figure  straightens  up,  it  is  stalwart, 
thick-chested,  long-hipped  and  very 
erect. 

The  head  Is  always  lifted  and  thrust 
forward.  The  blind  Senator  has  a  way 
while  sitting  of  holding  his  face  on 
a  line  with  the  action  for  the  moment 
commanding  attention— for  instance,  that 
of  a  Senator  speaking  or  the  clerk  read- 
ing. With  his  cane  in  his  right  hand, 
his  left  drums  on  the  desk  at  which  he 
sits.  Ke  has  a  way  0f  snapping  the 
•thumb  and  fingers  of  his  left  hand. 
During  his  first  feu-  days  in  toe  Sen- 
ate alert  page  boys  mistook  thw  for  a 
summons. 

The  boyish-looking  Oklahoma  Senator 
—he    Is    in    the    early    forties— has    one 
characteristic  unusual  in  blind  persons. 
He  addresses  with  accurate  modulation 
of    voice    the    person     to     whom    he    Is 
speaking.     Most  blind  men  and   women 
experience    great    difficulty    in    "getting 
the   range"   of  the   person   they  are  ad- 
dressing,   and    frequently    speak    either 
I  to  the  right  or  left  of  him. 
I     Thus    far    the    b~ind    Senator    has    not  | 
I  sought  to  participate  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate.     In  the  language  of  one 
of  his  colleagues   "he  is  soaking  in   the 
atmosphere." 

When  ready  he  is  expected  to  con- 
tribute one  of  the  spectacular  speeches 
of  the  session,  because  he  Is  a  strong, 
virile  speaker,  a  fine  elocutionist  of  the 
1  rough-and-ready  sort,  quick  at  repartee 
and  with  an  amazing  command  of 
words. 

Mr.  ~ore  has  been  in  his  seat  the  fuM 
length    of   every    session    since    ne     oois 
; office,  sparine  few  minutea  In    the  cloak 
"rooms,    to    tm'sta    Senators    flee    to 
cape      be-in?      bored      by      long-winded 
shea. 
And    every   minute    he   Is    in    hi? 
"the    little    brown-eyed    woman,"    Mrs. 
Thomas    P.    Gore,    cits    in    the    gallery 
watch  in  sr   every   gesture   of   the   man   tc. 
whos*>     election     ?he     contributed     more 

any  one  else.     The  Senator  Uin 
calls    her    "his    eyes    and    risrht    nan!."" 
and'  says  she  knows  more  about  parlia- 

.rv  law  and  politics  than  any 
woman   In   the   country.     She    accompa- 
nies him   to   the  Senate   and    takes    him 
at     the    close     of    the    day.       She 
takes  down  the  s-p-i^hes  He  dictate 
tends    to    his    mail    ard    supplies    everjfl 
on  that  his  sightless   eves   cann# 
perform.  W 


Florida's  New  Senator  "The  Baby" 


Excepting  Henry  Clay,  He  Will  Be 
Yonngest  Member  Ever  in  Upper 
Branch 

William  James  Bryan,  appointed  United 
States  senator  from  Florida  to  succeed  Ste- 
phen R.  Mallory,  deceased,  will  far  away 
become  the  "baby"  of  the  Senate.  He  was 
born  Oct.  10,  1ST6,  and  will  be  less  than 
three  months  past  thirty-one  when  he 
takes  the  oath  of  office.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  the  youngest  man 
who  has  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Senate  for 
more  than  a  century.  Henry  Clay  of  Ken- 
tucky holds  all  records.  He  became  a  sen- 
ator Dec.  29,  1806,  being  then  but  twenty- 
nine  years  ten  months  and  seventeen  days 
old.  a  month  and  three  days  below  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  senators  must 
be  thirty  years  old.  Barring  Clay,  the  new 
senator  from  Florida  will  hold  the  "baby" 
record  during  the  past  hundred  years. 
He  will  not  have  much  margin  to  go  on,  as 
Marion  Butler,  Populist  senator  from  North 
Carolina,  was  barely  thirty-two  when  he 
assumed  office.  At  the  present  minute  Sen- 
ator Thomas  P.  Gore,  the  blind  orator  of 
Oklahoma,  is  the  "baby"  of  the  Senate,  be- 
ing but  thirty-seven  years  old.  Simon  Gug- 
genheim of  Colorado  started  the  session  as 
the  youngest  sitting  member.  He  was 
thir.ty-nine  years  old.  He  will  be  forty  on 
•the  thirtieth  of  this  month.  Mr.  Gore  took 
the  palm  away  from  him  and  will  himself 
lose  it  on  Jan.  6,  when  Mr.  Bryan  will  take 
tthe  oath  of  office. 
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Qm  of  the  New      #J 
Senators  Blind 


Thomas  Pryor  Gore  from  Oklaha- 
ma  Has  Been  Sightless  Since 
His  Eleventh  Year.—  His  Run- 
ning Mate,  Robert  L  Owen,  is 
Part  Indian. 

HE  new  Senators  from  Oklahoma, 
Thomas  Pryor  Gore  and  Robert  L- 
Owen,  who  at  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary held  for  nomination  of  a  State, 
Congressional  and  County  ticket  in  Okla- 
homa were  successful  among  seven  can- 
didates announcing  their  candidacies  for 
the  Senate,  will  be  among  the  most  ir- 
terestiing  figures  in  Washington,  for  one 
of  them  is  blind  and  the  other  is  part 
Indian.  Gore  hes  been  sightless  since  his 
11th  year  and  Owen  is  an  eight-blood 
Cherokee. 

Here  is  wh&it  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  tihe  iNew  Yovk  Herald  says  of 
them: 

When  Gore,  of  Lawton,  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  Senate,  before  the  pri- 
maries there  were  comparatively  few  peo- 
ple in  the  proposed  State  of  Oklahoma 
who  believed  that  his  chances  for  suc- 
cess were  good.  He  was  opposed  for  the 
nomination  by  two  men  of  wealth,  who 
spent  a  small  fortune  in  advertising  and 
the  organization  of  a  following.  In  his 
campaign  Gore  was  his  own  manager, 
his  wife  and  his  brother  were  his  cam- 
paign force  and  his  home  was  his  head- 
quarters. Incidentally,  he  mortgaged  his 
habitation  in  order  to  make  his  canvass 
and  he  started  a  "grass  root"  campaign 
for  the  purpose  of  speaking  personally 
to  every  farmer  and  laborer  within  the 
confines  of  the  new  State.  He  staked 
everything  upon  the  results  of  the  pri- 
maries, and  he  won. 

Thmias  Pryor  Gore  is  a  oroduct  of  Mis- 
sissippi. He  was  born  36  years  ago  in 
what  is  now  Webster  County,  and  when 
he  was  8  years  of  age  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye,  a  playmate  striking  hum  with  a  s  16k. 
When  he  was  11  he  lost  the  other  eye 
through  being  hit  with  an  arrow.  At  the 
time  the  affliction  or  total  blindness 
came   upon   him   he  was  a   page  in   the 


Mississippi  Senate  and  lived  at  the  house 
3of  United  States  Senator  J.  Z.  George. 
From  then  until  his  16th  year  he  studied 
at  home,  his  mother  and  sister  instructing 
him  and  reading  to  him.  His  favorite 
•book  was  "The  Lives  of  Self-Made  Men," 
and  from  this  volume  ne  says  he  gained 
much  that  was  beneficial  to  him  in  after 
years. 

When  Gore's  father  told  him  that  he 
must  prepare  to  attend  school  for  the  blind 
he  replied:— "I  will  go  to  school  here.  A 
school  for  the  blind  will  furnish  neither 
the  books  nor  the  opportunities  I  seek." 
He  was  graduated  from  the  schools  at 
Walthall,  Miss.,  long  before  he  reached 
his  majority.  In  the  normal  school 
Charles  H.  Pitman  read  his  books  to  him, 
and  he  took  first  honors  in  his  class.  T. 
L.  Lamb  was  his  helper  in  the  law  school, 
both  being  graduated  at  the  same  time. 

Through    his    course    at       the     Normal 
school   and    afterward   at   the   university, 
I  memory    was    young    Gore's    reliance.    It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Gore  completed 
the  branches  of  mathematics  to   and  in- 
cluding   spherical    geometry,    and    never 
during    his    course    did    he    put    down      a 
figure    or    write    a    demonstration.       His 
Lamb,  now  attorney  for  the  Fifth 
Mississippi   District,    helped    him    here   as 
in  the  law  school,  and  his  retentive  mem- 
ory enabled  him   to  do  much  that  is  de- 
,  nied  many  who   can   see. 
!     An  illustration  of  the  acute  memory  of 
I  Gore  is  shown  by  an  incident  which  once 
enabled  him  to  defeat  H.  De  Soto  Money, 
of  Oarrollton.   now  United  States  Senator 
from  Mississippi.     Money,  then  a  member 
|  of   Congress,    was   to   speak   in   Hohenlin- 
j  den.    Gore,  then  20  years  of  age,  request- 
ed   a   division    of   the   time.     Mr.    Money, 
who    had    heard    of    him,    replied,    "I    wll 
i  speak   as   long  as  I   please.     You  are   at 
i  liberty  to  do  the  same." 

Money  harangued  the  voters  for  three 
hours,  never  suspicious  that  Gore  would 
attempt  to  reply  at  that  late  hour,  but 
he  reckoned  unwisely.  Gore  waited  pa- 
tiently, and  then  he  held  the  crowd  for 
hours.  He  quoted  the  Congressional 
Record,  page  by  page,  of  his  distin- 
guished opponent,  and  ridiculed  him  un- 
mercifully. At  the  close,  Money,  thor- 
oughly enraged,  said:  "If  you  were  not 
blind  I  would  debate  with  you  in  another 
way."  Quick  as  a  flash,  Gore  answered- 
"Congressman,  blindfold  yourself,  and 
march  out."  The  challenge,  however 
was   unheeded. 

ore's  early  studiousness  Charl. 
, Pitman,  his  old  schoolmate  in  Missis 
but  now  of  Enid.  Okla..   and  a 
the   onmstitutional  convention,   says: 

"Whatever   success   Gore   has 
speaker  has   been   due    to   his 
cation    and    unremitting      effoi 
Monday  night  for  three  "years  we  debated  I 
as  regularly  as  we  recited  our  mathemal- 
ics.        Our    public   debates    were    thrilling 
moments   in   our   young1  lives.     Many  au 
hour    have   we    harangued   in    the    woods 
with   trees  as  our  audience. 

"Each  spring  our  debating  club  was 
converted  into  a  United  States  Senate  and 
was  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of 
tliat  body.  Here  we  studied  parliament- 
bXw33**™ nd  F^Uc&d  impromptu  de- 
fiitS  s'  -^Tiie     debates     were     sometimes 

di-nitJ^  fire   and-  fury  arid  Senatorial 
acuity    was    sometimes    rudely    shocked. 


On  one  occasion  a  speech  of  Gore's  pre- 
cipitated  a  dissolution    of    Parliament 

"A  month  or  two  after  entering  school 
we  found  an  old  copy  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  which  contained  a  list  o- 
the  Senators.  We  learned  their  names 
and  Gore  ihas  kept  uip  with  every  change 
in  the  make-up  of  the  Senate  since  that 
time.  From  boyhood  he  has  always  as- 
pired to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate." 

Gore  was  nominated  for  the  Mississippi 
Legislature,  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  as 
he  was  not  of  legal  age.  Then  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  department  of  Cum- 
berland University  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.  He 
taught  school  for  a  time  and  went  to 
Texas.  He  was  a  delegate  from  Texas  to 
the  National  Populist  Convention  at  St. 
Louis  and  he  ran  for  Congress  on  the 
Populist  ticket,  but  was  defeated.  Then 
he  became  a  Democrat,  although  oppos- 
ing Grover  Cleveland's  policies  and 
friends.  He  campaigned  in  South  DakoVi 
for  Bryan  and  afterward  made  speech^*; 
for  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
speaking  in  Illinois,  Obio  and  New  York 
in  1901  he  settled  art  Lawton,  Okla.,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 

One  of  the  most  polished  orators  in  tiie 
new  State,  Gore  was  a  member  of  the  last 
Territorial  Legislature  and  took  an  active 
part  in  all  measures  that  came  before 
that  body.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  conditions  in  his  community  and  his 
memory  concerning  statistics  and  figures 
is  remarkable.  He  knows  the  history, 
political  and  otherwise,  of  every  promirT 
ent  man  in  the  two  Territories  and  is  aa 
intimately  acquainted  with  them  as 
though  he  was  not  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness. 

Senator  Gore  was  married  to  Miss  Nina 
Play  of  Palestine,  Tex.,  in  1900.  He  met  | 
her  at  her  father's  house  while  cam- 
naigning,  and  three  years  after  they  were 
wedded.  It  is  Mrs.  Gore  who  has  been 
bis  eyes  and  best  helper  of  late  years 
md  s'he  has  spurred  him  on  in  his  ambi- 
tion. For  years  she  has  read  to  him 
>very  evening,  keeping  him  informed  as 
o  the  events  in  the  world  about  him. 
deferring  to  her  in  his  campaign  speeches 
inring  his  canvass  before  the  primaries, 
ore  would   say: 

"You    may    disappoint    me    if  .  you    will, 

iut  down  at  Lawton,  my  home,  there  is  a 

ittle  brown-eyed  woman  whose  ambitions 

">    go   to   the   United   States    Senate   have 

entred   in   me.     Do   with    me   as  you   will 

in  the  primaries,  but  in  the  name  of  God 

don't    disappoint    that    little     brown-eyect 

woman." 

The  voters  did  not  disappoint  the  little 
brown-eyed  woman,  and  her  husband 
will  be  one  of  the  two  first  Senators  from 
Oklahoma. 

Robert  L.  Owen,  Senator  to  be  from 
Oklahoma  and  colleague  of  Gore,  waa 
born  and  raised  in  Virginia,  although  he 
is  an  eighth  blood  Cherokee  Indian.  He 
was  graduated  at  "Washington  and  Lee 
University,  graduating  as  valedictorian 
of  his  class  in  1877.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Narcissa  Owen,  was  born  at  Webber'3 
Falls  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  it  was 
due  to  her  influence  that  he  went  to  the 
Indian  Territory  after  his  graduation.  He 
was  principal  of  the  Cherokee  Orphan 
\syrum  during1  1879  a>nd  1880  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
okee  notion  from  1881  until  1884  • 
Charles  N.  Haskell,  of  Muskogee,  who 
defeated  Gov.  Frank  F.  Frantz,  the  Re- 
publican nominee,  is  a  Democrat,  with 
niced   anti-corporation    vtfeiws 
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Men  &women 

WHO  MAVE  RIS- 
EN SUPERIOR, 

TO  THEIR.  AF- 
FLICTION   O 

Prof.  Edward  Campbell 
of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Made  a  World- 
\Wide  Reputation  as  a 
Chemist  After  an  Ex- 
plosion  Had  Destroyed 
His  Sight— Lewis  B. 
Carll,  Stone  Blind  from 
Birth,  Teaches  the 
Country's  Most  Famous 
Mathematicians 


1  jmmtt^  HE  man  who  la  the  world's  lead- 
ing: authority  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  steel  Is  stone  blind,  his 
eyesight  having;  been  destroyed 
by  an  explosion  which  occurred 
early  in  his  chemical  Investiga- 
tions of  the  constitution  of  steel.  He  Is 
Edward  De  Mille  Campbell,  since  1905 
director  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 
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4J  DfRaCYOfZ.  oF  T//S  CHEMieAL 

The    man    to    whom    learned    university 
professors     of     mathematics    and    famous 
astronomers    come    for   instruction    In   the 
most     abstruse    mathematics     has     bee'q, 
stone   blind   from  birth.     He   is   Lewis*  B. 
Carll  of  Brooklyn,   famed   the  mathemat-  j 
leal  world  over  as  Its  only  living  author-  ! 
Ity      on      the      calculus    of    variations,    a . 
branch    of    the    science    which    only    the 
cream    of   the   mathematical    sharps   have 
brains  enough  to  conquer. 

The  woman  whose  6,000  odd  gospel 
songs  have  gone  round  the  world  has 
been  stone  blind  since  she  was  6  months 
old.  Today  she  is  nearlng  her  eighty- 
eighth  birthday,  and  is  as  active,  men- 
tally and  physically,  as  she  was  forty- 
four  years  ago,  when  she  began  giving 
to  Christianity  such  hymns  as  "Jesus, 
Keep  Me  Near  the  Cross,"  "Rescue  the 
Perishing,"  "I  Am  Thine,  O  Lord,"  and 
"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus." 

John  B.  Herreshoff,  famous  on  two 
continents  as  the  modeler  of  the  latter- 
day  defenders  of  the  America's  cup,  has 
not  been  able  to  tell  day  from  night 
since   he    was    lfi    years   old,    wnen    a    film 


began    to  snread   over  his  eyes,  and   soon 
-  im  in  to+ai  physical  dark- 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  a  blind 
man  has  been  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  He «  is  Thomas  P. 
Gore,  one  of  the  first  pair  of  toga  wearers 
from  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma.  When 
he  was  9  one  eye  was  put  out  during  a 
quarrel  with  a  playmate;  when  he  was  12 
the  other  was  destroyed  by  another  play- 
mate accidentally  piercing  it  with  an 
arrow. 

Buckley  and  Brayton, 

Blind  Political  Bosses 

For  years  two  of  the  sovereign  state  s 
of  the  Union — California  and  Rhode 
Island — supinely  did  the  bidding  of  two 
"blind  bosses,"  Christophe-  A.  Buckley 
and  Gen.  Charles  R.  Brayton,  respect- 
ively. 

The  most  popular  tutor  in  mathematics 
at  Columbia  University,  because  he  is 
the  most  successful.  Is  Dr.  Newell  Perry, 
whose  face,  when  he  was  a  child  of  8  on 
Jiis  father's  ranch  In  California,  came  In 
contact  with  some  poison,  causing  him 
to  go  blind  in  a  few  weeks. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  prom- 
inent blind   men   and   women    who,    aided 
almost    solely    by    their    Indomitable    de- 
termination   to    do    so,    have    risen    supe- 
rior to  an  affliction  that  the  average  man 
or    woman    looks    upon    as    appalling.      A 
complete    list    of    who's    who    among    the 
t>Hnd   would  be  kmg,   indeed    and  Include 
the   names   of   such   well-known   doers   »s 
M.    Rlggenbach.    professor   of  theol^g-.     fn 
the  University  of  Basel;    tf.   Camille  Le- 
maire.   the  French  architect,  who,   on  be- 
coming blind    devoted  himself  to   writing 
a    history    of      architecture;      Dr.      E7mile 
Javal,  the   French  oculist,   who,  since  be- 
coming   Hlghtless    at    the    age    of    82,    has 
epent    M    time    teaching    others    how    to  , 
perform  the  operations  for  which  he    was  ' 
famed    on    the      conrineirt;      Dagla       th*  , 
organist;   to  say  norhing  of  the  most  fa-, 
xriou3  b.'lnd  personage  of  modern   times—  I 
John   Milton. 

Varied  as  a*e  the  careers  o*  present 
day  prominent  blind  men.  a  anoe  at 
their  l?ves  shows  that  the  nicoess  of 
each  man  rests  largely  on  the  olrouni- 
•rtanee  that  he  has  been  able  to  develop 
Ms  memory  to  perform  feats  that  cV- 
•erye  classification  among  the  phenomena 
of    the   mind. 

One  of  the  problems  in  Mr.  Carll's 
book  on.  "Calcultis  of  Variation*"  takes 
jup  several  score  pages.  He  spent  three 
yeprs      working  out    the   *      u*m     but   rot 

did  he  comml  eny  portion  of  the  prob- 
lem to  paper  by  the  point  5»yet*m  As  fe*t 
ftrnheHWtnok^l°,,t  °T  »^P  ^"n^prob! 
this— he  stored   'he  result  of  ht«»  lnbor«s  in  ' 

£ii?S3!rh:n1  d,d  n?*  h^Vg  i?°forthi 

A*am    until    he     too,    could   cry    "Furekn!" 
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^ChoTrT\nX7Z°X  ^•wnofo  of  his 
Paces,  on  whJ-h  ^  '".  volume  of  R6R 
second  hook  ^tT^vT'V0"  *•**"■■  Hfs 
of   V.rfe«o;>  AS^°X5Stote#ifcJ,cn'»« 

years  of  shidv    t*  *J„i     1^!I'U      of    tw^ntv 

ftcuit  mAh^,  ur  ^iuhe,most  dff" 

the  huma-i   t^j^j  ^ooi^ros     known     to 

tho^N"  And  no  nr^,the  V^"'"-  "After- 
work,  the  bn*  ^•fS?^&fcfilit5?  8!^d 

ten.    was    ^mmlL    fi        ,nd  *v*r  wr,t- 

*''or  rtay  Jeik  P'tl^^TV13  ro^-  «ay 
month,     vear    aft«;    v.rreeV    mnnth    ««er 


F^r: 


Senator    Thomas      p.    f?ore      is    credited 
with   having  graduated  in  geometry  with- 
out   drawing    a    line    or    making    a    single: 
figure.  Pe-hans  the  most  remarkable  dem-  i 
enstration    of  his   truly  remarkable   mem- I 
ory  was  given  during  a  dehate  with    Sen- 
ator  Hernando  de   Soto   Monev  of  Missis-' 
sipni.  Clone's  native  state. 

Money  at  the  time  was  a  candidate  for 
rs-eleotlon  to  Congress  on  the  Democratic 
ticket:  Gore,  then  a  Populist,  had  been 
selected  as  the  party's  best  man  to  an- 
swer the  arguments  of  "the  gentleman 
from   Mississippi." 

Just  before  the  word  contest  began  the 
Wind  man  requested  of  his  opponent  that 
%  division  cf  *he  time  be  made.  Money. 
tfho  that  day  had  met  Gore  for  the  first 
time,  resented  the  request  for  some  rea- 
»on.  and  his  reply  was  none  too  civil. 

'I  will  speak  as  long  as  I  please.     You 
ire  at  liberty  to  do  the  same." 

.For  three  solid  hours  thereafter  Money 
ft  loese  a  veritable  flood  of  talk  on  the 
big  crowd  assembled  for  miles  around  the 
little  town  of  Hoenlinden  to  listen  to  the 
debate.  Through  it  all  Gore  sat  with  un- 
ruffled brow;  then,  when  his  opponent  had 
run  out  of  breath  at  last,  he  tock  the  plat- 
form and  held  his  hearers  spellbound  for 
four  solid  hours.  Incidentally,  he  quoted, 
without  a  slip,  page  after  page  of  his  an- 
tagonist's record  as  set  down  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  this  having  been  read 
to  him  only  a  day  or  two  before. 

Though  he  drank  himself  blind  before 
he  went  into  politics  and  then  put  liquor 
away — for  himself — forever,  "Boss"  Buck- 
ley has  never  forgotten  any  man  whose . 
voice  he  has  heard  even  once  only  since 
he  went  into  politics.  To  his  peculiar 
ability  to  remember  voice  tones  he  un- 
doubtedly owed  much  of  his  success  as  a 
"boss  "  rTntil  he  was  deposed  he  ran  a 
low  type  of  siloon  in  Sat.  Francisco.  Here 
politicians  of  both  parties  from  all  over 
the  <*tate  would  come  to  pay  their  homage. 
Perhaps  a  visitor  had  not  stood  before 
Buckley  for  fifteen  year«.  and  then  only 
Inog  enough  to  receive  his  suave  "How  do 
you  do?"  Yet  the  moment  the  "boss" 
heard  his  caller  soeik.  ou  would  shoot  his 
right  hand  and  in  the  most  refined 
drawing  room  tones  would  wme  the 
words,  "So  glad  to  meet  you.  Mr.  Smith. 
We  haven't  met  since  such  and  such  a 
convention."  Buckley  has  never  been 
known  to  make  a  mistake  in  name  or 
nlace   of  last  meeting. 

Intellectual  Feats  of 

Two  Sightless  Prodigies 

Dr.  Newell  Perry  tutors  entirely  from 
memory.  Before  she  was  9  years  old 
Fanny  Crosby  could  repeat  word  for 
ward  the  first  four  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  first  four  books  of 
the  New  Testament  as  well.  Naturally, 
her  ability  to  remember  whole  passages 
and  books  of  the  Bible  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  her  success  as  a  writer 
of  sacred  hymns.  One  of  her  greatest 
feats  of  memory  was  to  compose  forty 
hymns  at  a  sitting  and  then  to  write 
them  down  one  after  another,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  in  search  of  a 
word  or  line. 


Herreshoff,  the  Famous 
Blind  Yacht  Builder- 
Buckley  and  Brayton, 
fiBlind  Bosses"  of 
California  and  Rhode 
Island— Picturesque 
Blind  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Thomas  P. 
Gore — Remarkable 
Life  Work  of 
Fanny  J.  Crosby 

Herreshoff  has  declared  that  his  sue-  j 
cess  as  a  yacht  builder  rests  largely  on 
the  fact  that  he  can  picture  so  vividly 
in  his  mind  the  boats  he  saw  and  the 
models  he  owned  during  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  his  life.  Had  riis  memory  failed 
him  in  the  slightest  degree  in  this  re- 
spect   he    believes    he    would    have    pos-  | 


sessed  no  proper  mental  models  to  work 
with  and  improve  upon.  It  is  an  every-  i 
day  occurrence  for  Prof.  Campbell  to  | 
work  out  intricate  chemical  formulae  in  | 
his  mind  the  while  he  performs  before  j 
hi3  classes  experiments  which  a  chemist  ! 
with  two  good  eyes  undertakes  wivh  ' 
some  anxiety. 

Prof.  Campbell's  father  was  Judge  j 
James  V.  Campbell,  a  noted  jurist  of  the  | 
central  states.  He  was  professor  of  law  j 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  from  185$  * 

to  1885.  Five  years  after  he  had  retired 
bis  son  became  professor  of  metallurgy 
and  metallurgical  chemistry  at  the  uni- 
versity, where  h*  had  graduated  four 
years  before.  After  he  had  become  blind 
he  was  promoted  to  Junior  professor  of 
analytical  chemistry,  then  professor  of 
chemical  engineering  and  analytical 
chemistry,  and  two  years  ago  was  made 
director  of  the  university's  chemical  lab- 
oratory, which  is  reckoned  among  the 
best  in  the  country. 


Michigan  Professor  Gives    ( 
Eyesight  for  Science 

The  year  that  he  secured  the  profes- 
i  sorship  at  his  alma  mater.  Prof.  Camp- 
bell began  working  on  the  problem  of 
the  constitution  of  steel.  As  every- 
body knows,  the  hardening  of  steel  is 
,  due  to  a  combination  of  iron  and  carbon, 
I  but  why  or  how  iron  and  carbon  change 
their  relations  to  each  other  no  scientist 
knows,  though  many  have  sought  to  un- 
ravel the  mystery.  Prof.  Campbell  wac 
endeavoring  to  learn  how  much  carbon 
was  evolved  as  gas  by  decomposing  steel 
with  acid  when  the  explosion  occurred 
that  rendered  him  blind.  Hydrocarbons 
mixed  with  many  times  their  volume  of 
hydrogen  were  present,  and  it  was  while 
he  was  trying  to  separate  the  hydrogen  i 
from  the  hydrocarbons  that  the  accident 
took  place.  Gas  mixed  with  oxygen  ; 
stored  in  large  glass  bottles  was  led 
through  a  capillary  glass  tube  im-  ' 
mersed  in  ice  water.  The  tube  contained 
a  minute  amount  of  platinum  black, 
which  by  its  presence  caused  the  hydro- 
gen and  the  oxygen  to  combine  on  its 
surface.  The  tube  and  the  ice  water 
should  have  worked  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  miner's  safety  lamp,  to  prevent 
the  combustion  from  spreading.  But 
something  was  wrong  and  every  one  of 
the  bottles  exploded  just  as  Prof.  Camp- 
bell was  leaning  over  to  examine  the 
progress  of  the  experiment.  Numerous 
pieces  of  glass  were  driven  into  his  eyes. 
This  was  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
spring  vacation.  At  the  fall  opening  of 
the  college  Campbell  was  back  again  in 
his  place,  ready  for  all  his  old  work. 

Here  13  Prof  Campbell's  description  of 
the  accident: 

"I  was  studying  on  the  slow  con-  I 
struction  of  hydrogen  and  the  gases 
evolved  when  steel  is  dissolved.  It  didn't 
go  slowly,  but  rather  went  quickly.  The 
mixture  exploded  and  caused  the  acci- 
dent."    Then   he  added: 

"I  took  the  s*me  gases  by  another  and 
safer  method  an<?  from  the  gaseous  prod- 
ucts of  the  solution  of  steel  I  formed 
the  present  hypothesis  of  the  construc- 
tion of  steel  which  I  published  in  1K99  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, and  i  have  not  changed  my  funda- 
mental ideas  since  that  article  was 
published." 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  to  Prof. 
Cam»beU  tiere  was  no  clearly  formed 
conception  of  the  formation  of  steeL 
Prof.  Campbell  worked  on  the  accumu- 
lation of  facts  for  five  years  and  then 
from  this  accumulation  formed  the 
working  hypothesis.  Since  then  he  has 
been  testing  the  validity  of  these  facts 
and  has  found  nothing  as  yet  to  con- 
tradict the  correctness  of  the  hypothe- 
sis. In  short,  he  is  accumulating  funda- 
mental ideas  to  get  experimental  evi- 
dence that  every  scientist  will  accept; 
many    have    accepted    his    hypothesis. 

Within  tow  hours  after  his  eyesight 
bed  been  destroyed.  Prof.  Campbell  was 
planning    for    his    future    life    and     work. 


and  two  weeks  after  the  accident  he  was 
TvorKing  with  the  same  gases  on  the  same  j 
problem,    directing   other   hands   and    eyes  ■ 
to    do    and    see    for    him    what    he    could  | 
no     onger   do    and    see.      Rather    recently 
ne    is   33 fd   to   have   discovered    a  way   to 
perform    without    danger    the    experiment 
which   deprived  him  of  a  sense. 

At  present  he  has  from  eight  to  twelve 
men  working  under  him  on  the  intricate 
problem  wh->h  be  is  pursuipg  with  an 
energy  that  outlasts  the  endurance  of 
any  of  his  assistants.  In  order  to  get  the 
aeeurate  measurements  on  which  he  rig- 
inly  insists,  he  has  been  compelled  many 
times  to  devise  delicate  instruments  to  . 
measure  quantity  and  degree  with  minute 
accuracy.  These  feats  of  workmanship 
he  has  trained  his  hands  to  perform  with  ! 
nmazing  skill;  indf>M,  his  hands  are  ■ 
trained  as  remarkably  as  are  thoso  of 
H>rreshoff  who,  3imply  by  running  his 
hands  along  a  yacht's  hull,  can  tell  her 
"peed 

|  Persistent,  Hard  Work 

Only  Secret  of  Success 

As  his  position  at  the  head  of  Ann 
Arbor's  chemical  laboratory  implies.  Prof. 
Campbell  is  decidedly  a  man  of  more 
than  one  Idea.  Numerous  chemical  ex- 
periments that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  construction  of  steel  are  directed 
daily  by  him.  Since  he  became  blind 
the  Portland  cement  industry  of  the 
country  has  been  developed.  As  a  chem- 
ist Prof.  Campbell  played  a  prominent 
part  In  the  development,  and  is  a  rec- 
ognized authority  on  Portland  cement. 
In  1895  the  output  of  this  cement  in  this 
country  was  about  one  barrel  to  every 
150  persons;  now  it  4s  about  one-half 
a  barrel   for   each    person. 

•*How  have  you  managed  to  accomplish 
so  much,  especially  with  such  a  handi- 
cap to  contend  with?"  I  asked  Prof. 
Campbell. 

"I  found  at  the  time  of  my  accident 
that  I  muBt  do  one  of  two  things,"  he 
answered.  "I  was  doing  my  college  work 
and  also  a  great  deal  of  outside  work 
as  a  consulting  chemist  for  several  con- 
cerns. I  found  that  I  had  to  sacrifice 
one  or  the  other,  that  I  must  choose  be- 
tween the  two.  1  gave  up  the  outside 
commercial  work  and  gave  my  entire  time 
and  energy  to  the  scientific  work.  All 
that  I  can  say  Is  that  one  can  accomplish 
anything  by  attending  to  business  and 
sawing  wood,  and  not  getting  discouraged. 
Sometimes  you  study  a  month.  six 
months,  or  possibly  two  years  on  one 
Idea,  only  to  find  out  at  the  end  of  that 
time  that  it  is  not  worth  working  out. 
Then  you  lay  It  aside  and  put  it  down 
to  experience  and  begin  all  over 
again." 


{{ 


Works  Fifty  Weeks  in  Year 
and  Takes  Daily  Exercise 

One  reason  of  Prof.  Campbell's  ability 
to  accomplish  so  much  in  a  given  period 
of  time  is  to  be  found,  doubtless,  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  physical  exercise.  He  de- 
votes art  hour  a  day  during  the  college 
year  to  work  in  the  gymnasium,  in  order 
to  keep  in  good  muscular  condition.  At 
11  o'clock  every  morning  he  leaves  his 
laboratory  with  an  assistant  and  goes  to 
the  gymnasium  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  campus.  By  12  he  has  exercised 
for  thirty-five  minutes,  taken  his  bath 
and  subjected  himself  to  a  lively  rub 
down.  While  exercising  he  uses  the 
horses,  parallel  bars  and  dumbbells,  be- 
ing as  clever  with  them  as  a  full-sighted 
gym   team   star. 

No  professor  at  Ann  Arbor  sets  such 
long  working  hours  for  himself;  none 
works  as  many  weeks  in  the  year,  just 
fifty;  none  is  In  better  health;  none  can 
show  a  better  cared  for  sot  of  muscles. 

Prof.  Campbell  was  44  years  old  last 
September.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemioil  Society,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineering  and  the 
Iron  nnd  Steel  Institute,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Michigan  Gas  Association. 

Lewis  B.  Carll.  whose  fame  among 
mathematicians  is  even  greater  than 
Prof.  Campbell's  among  chemists.  de- 
spite the  handicap  of  sightless  eyes, 
pressed  Seth  "Low,  who  afterward  be- 
came mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  for 
first  place  in  the  class  in  which  they 
graduated  from  Columbia  Univesity.  That 
was  in  1870.  As  a  student  young  Carll 
had  the  text  books  read  to  him  by  a  com- 
panion while  the  two  were  traveling  be- 
tween the  university  and  Mr.  Carll's  home 
on  Long  Island.  His  companion  was  a 
|  boyhood  friend  sent  through  Columbia  by 
Mr.  Carll's  father,  that  his  son  might  have 
some  one  to  »ad  his  lessons  to  him. 
Thus.  Mr.  C  11  took  a  college  course 
wholly  hy  sound,  as  It  were. 

On    graduation    he    planned    to    become 
a   teacher  of  the  classics,   but   soon   found 
to   his  sorrow   that   nearly   every  one  who  j 
desired  his  services  wanted  to  be  instruct-  ; 
ed  in  mathematics.    In  college  he  had  been  | 
a    fair    mathematician.      Confronting    the  j 
situation    squarely,    he   determined    to    be-  , 
;  come  as  proficient  in  this  branch  of  study  I 
,  es   his   mental   equipment  would   let  hint,  i 
1  land  from  that  day  to   this  he  has   been  * 
a  solver  of  the  most  abstruse  mathemati- 
cal   problems    known    to    man. 

When   he    decided    to    produce    his   book 
on.  "Calculus    of    Variations,"    he    discov- 
ered  that   only   one   book    had    ever   been 
1  written    on    that   subject,    and   every    copy 
.of   it    had    been   lost    or    destroyed,    ^ppa- 
frently.     He,   therefore,   had   to   secure  the 
loan    of    various    rare    mathematical    pa- 
■  pers  and  pamphlets  from   the  libraries   of 
|  Harvard.     Yale    and      Europe,       Columbia 
i  T'niversity    guaranteeing     their     safe     ro- 
|  turn.       He     spent     three    years    collecting 
j  In    this    wise    the    necessary    basic    data; 
I  the   ensuing  ten   vears  he   devoted  almost 
[entirely    to   building   his   book. 


His  method  of  work  was  this:  Hs  in- 
structed his  brothers  how  to  read  higher 
mathematics  properly.  Then  ho  would 
have  one  of  them  read  to  him  a  fe>  lines 
at  a  time.  Next  he  would  go  to  his  room, 
look  the  door  <nnd  paoe  up  and  down  while 
he  digested  whit  had  beer,  read  to  him. 
Then  he'  would  have  another  fourth  or 
an  eighth  of  a  rage  of  figures  rfcad  to 
him.  and  up  to  his  room  he  would  trudge 
ags»ln,  to  do  th«  h-avv  thinking  In  such 
fashion  he  also  worked-out  the  problems 
in   his   second   and    greater  work. 

Prof.  Campbell,  owing  to  his  muscu- 
lar activity,  does  not  look  verv  much  like 
a  typical  college  professor.  Mr.  Cart,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  the  physical  em- 
bodiment of  the  erudite  student.  Like 
most  lire-long  blind  persons,  he  has  the 
gentleness  and  the  winning  smile  of  a 
tprrvntai  Natur^llv  he  •«  vp'v  n^ftud  of 
the  fee*  that  each  of  his  two  books  Is  In 
•i  clans  rV  its  ntvn.  He  is  a  Cellow  at  f"o- 
lnmbia  University,  and  everv  vear  de- 
livers a  course  nf  ipptnres  to  its  profes- 
sors of  and  instructors  in  mathematics. 

A  bUnd  hov  who  ser  out  to  be  a  Tilted 
State  senator.  3"d  w^o  has  realised  his 
ambition— this,  in  enltome.  is  the  life 
-torv  of  Thomas   P    Gore. 

Youth's  Ambition  to  Enter 
Senate  at  Last  Realized 

When  he  was  attending  school  at  Wal- 
thal.  Miss.,  a  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record  fell  into  Gore's  hands.  He  got  a 
schoolmate.  Charles  Pittman.  to  read  from 
it  to  him-  Among  other  things  Pittman 
read  the  list  of  United  States  senators. 
Then  It  was  that  Tom  Gore  conceived  his 
ambition  of  becoming  a  senator  himself, 
and  In  all  the  years  that  followed  he  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  goal  that  he  finally 
won  last  December.  He  is  now  36  years 
old.  and  until  he  waged  his  senatorial 
campaign  was  so  little  known  outside  the 
two  or  three  countryside  communities  In 
which  he  has  lived  that  "Who's  Who  In 
America"  and  other  reference  books  know 
no  such  man. 

Gore    began    his    political    career    In    his 
native  state.   Mississippi.     He  has  been  a 
Populist   congressional    candidate    in   Tex- 
as,   has    stumped    for    Bryan    in    Indiana, 
Ohio,   Nebraska,  and   the  Dakotas.  and  is 
the  present  Idol  of  the  Oklahoma  fanners  I 
and  ranchers,  who,  to  the  senatorial  pri- 
mary, rolled  up  a  big:  enough  majority  for 
him  to  offset  handsomely  the  adverse  ma- 
jorities In  the  town*.     To  secure  the  Jlj-j 
000  that  Gore  spent  In  his  campaign,  h»' 
friends   say  that  he  had  to  mortgage  hie 
cottage  home  in   Lawton.     His  opponent 
spent    $100,000   all    told. 

During  his  campaign  for  senator  Gore 
went  about  practically  unattended.  Whett-i 
ever  possible  tie  spent  his  nights  In  the 
homes  of  farmers,  no  matter  what  their' 
political  belief.  His  pluck,  frankness  an4i 
unassuming  ways  usually  went  straight  to 
the  hearts  of  the  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  when,  at  leave-taking,  he  asked 
them  to  vote  In  a  way  that  would  make 
a  certain  little  brown -eyed  woman  happy 


It  was  seldom  that  he  received  a  nega-i 
tlve  or  an  evasive  answer.  The  •Tittle  ( 
brown-eyed  woman."  of  course,  to  Gore's 
wife;  she  1s  also  his  political  adviser  and' 
campaign  manager,  and  the  senator 
stoutly  declares  that  without  her  help  he 
could  not  have  won  the  toga  that  is  now 
his 

The  ambition  of  Fanny  J.  Crosby  ("Mrs. 
Alexander  Van  Alstyne)  is  to  live  to  writ* 
songs  in  her  103d  year.  That  was  the  age 
attained  by  her  favorite  grandmother,  and 
Miss  Crosby  believes  that  sometime  during 
the  next  fifteen  years  she  will  write  her 
best  hymn.  To  date  she  has  composed 
more  spiritual  songs  than  any  other  per- 
son, living  or  dead,  except  John  Wesley. 
His  record  was  8,000;  Miss  Crosby  is  now 
about  2,000  behind  the  great  Methodist. 

Miss  Crosby  declares  that  she  acquired, 
the  knack  of  making  words  flow  rhythmic* 
ally  by  taking  lessons  during  her  child- 
hood years  from  the  musical  little  stream 
that  flowed  by  her  home.   From  the  time 


she  entered  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  the  age  of  15,  until  she  was 
45,  she  wrote  secular  song's  exclusively, 
her  best  known  profane  song:  being: 
"There's  Music  in  the  Air."  3^<>n  at  the 
solicitation  of  W.  D.  Bradbury,  aira^I^h- 
er  of  sacred  music,  she  turned  to  religions' 
songs,  and  this  has  been  her  field  ever 
since.  Her  flrst  "hymn,  written  in  T86J,  be-- 
gan: 

"We  are  going,   we  are  going. 
To  a  home  beyond  the  skies," 

and  four  years  later  it  was  sung  at  tho 
funeral  of  the  man  who  induced  the  au- 
thor to  take  up  hymn  writing. 

How  Miss  Crosby  Came 
to  Write  Famous  Hymn 

That  same  year  Miss  Crosby  wrote, 
what  is  perhaps  her  most  famous  song, 
"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus."  This  is 
how  she  oame  to  write  it: 

One  day  Doan,  the  famous  Cincinnati" 
composer,  came  rushing  into  Mlsa 
Crosby's  room ;  she  was  in  Cincinnati  at- ; 
tending  a  religious  meeting. 

"Miss  Crosby,  I  want  a  song,"  he  eao-; 
claimed,  excitedly.  "I  must  leave  the  city 
In  forty-five  minutes.  Can  you  write  me 
one  in  that  time?" 

"Hum  me  the  tune  to  which  you  aro 
going  to  set   it,"   Miss  Crosby  requested. 

When  Doan  had  done  this,  she  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  suggestion  as  to  th* 
character  of  the  song  he  desired. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  replied,  "Sato  in  the, 
Arms  of  Jesus." 

The  blind  woman  rapturously  clasped 
her  hands. 

"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  thougbtt"  she 
cried.  Then  she  fell  to  work,  and  in 
thirty  minutes  had  produced  eight  verses, 
three  of  which  are  still  sung  around  tho 
world. 

Like  Miss  Crosby,  Dr.  Newell  Perrj^ 
tutor  in  mathematios  for  Columbia  Uni- 
versity students,  believes  that  if  he  eve* 
regained  his  sight  the  development  of 
his  work  would  be  greatly  hindered.  Hs> 
has  been  able  to  concentrate  because  of 
his  blindness,  he  says,  and  he  fears  that 
with  his  sight  restored  he  would  los* 
to  a  great  degree  hie  power  to  concen- 
trate. 

He,  too,  Is  the  author  of  a  mathemati- 
cal treatise,  which  he  wrote  while  a  stu- 
dent at  Munich,  and  which  that  university 
has  adopted  as  a  standard.  He  went 
abroad  after  graduating  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  taking  a  post* 
graduate  course  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  was  only  19  when  he  graduated] 
from  California,  and  his  mathematical 
*nd  other  student  feats  caused  him  f 
be  known  on  the  coast  as  "the  brilliant 
blind  student."  He  went  through  coU 
lege  on  the  money  he  made  as  a  coach. 


As  a  student  in  California,  he  got  Mi. 
recreation  by  riding  a  bicycle.  On  these 
trips  he  was  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
who  rode  ahead  a  little  way  and  signaled 
with  his  bell  when  vehicles  were  ap- 
proaching. When  he  was  in  Munich  Dr. 
Perry  endeavored  to  persuade  some  of  hit, 
fellow-students  to  ride  with  him.  but  they 
could  not  understand  why  even  a  Yankee 
should  desire  to  be  so  foolhardy,  and  so 
refused.  The  professors,  too.  forbad* 
Perry  to  ride,  and  he  had  to  content  him- 
self with  walking. 

Gen.  Charles  R.  Brayton,  lately  de- 
posed as  "boss"  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
blind  since  1900,  was  college  bred,  like 
Campbell,  Carll,  Perry  and  Gore.  In- 
deed, Buckley  is  the  country's  only  "big'* 
blind  man  who  did  not  go  to  college. 
Instead  he  ran  away  from  home  when 
a  b03\  and  at  20  started  in  the  saloon 
business  opposite  the  Mare  Island  Navj^ 
Yard.  Brayton  was  a  "boss"  before  he 
became  blind;  Buckley  developed  Inte 
one    after     he     lost    his    sight.      Brayton, 
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like  Prof.  Campbell,  did  not  let  the  loss 
of  this  sense  interfere  with  his  life'* 
work;  he  kept  as  strong  a  grip  as  *>ven 
on  the  Rhode  Island  Republican  ma- 
chine, loosening  his  hold  only  recently. 
after  his  failure  to  elect  his  man  United 
States  senator.  He  was  the  political 
power  in  Little  Rhody  for  upward  <rf 
twenty  years. 

(Cooyrizht.  1908,  by  Dexter  Marshall) 


SATURDAY,  JAN.  18,  1908. 

Judging  Senator  Gore  of  Okla- 
homa by  his  latest  speech,  it  almost 
seems  a  pity  that  he  isn't  dumb  in- 
stead of  blind. 


St.  Lo^is ,  Wlo. 

,     J  l  wves  . 

J^Yttva.ri^      AsO  * 

\qoi. 
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senator  Gore  of  Oklahoma  was  a  vis- 
itor last  week  on  the  floor  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  as  the  guest  of 
W.  E.  Caldwell  of  T.  J.  Brophy  &  Co. 
The  Senator  from  the  new  State  was 
given  a  great  reception.  Although  he 
is  blw>ck»  the  Senator  thinks  he  can  see 
higher  prices  for  the  great  Southern 
staple.  . 


Tyia-ion,   £r<i.,    JeUgrdL- 
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OUR    BLIND    SENATOR 

Perhaps  the  mosL^interesting  per- 
sonality in  the  rfesent  Senate  is 
Thomas  P.  Gore,  tie  blind  Senator 
frfr^l .jpklahom*.  ?  llbubled  up  in  his 
squ^|aiJ|edJ%fffc#  the  figure  is  that 
of  a^atr*pOTfy  boy  with  a  round  bul- 
let head,  of  which  the  drawn,  con- 
tracted brows,  the  long,  straight, 
prominent  nose  and  the  thick  lips  are 
the  most  conspicuous  features.  When, 
with  a  thick  hickory  cane  firmly  grip- 
ped in  the  right  hand  and  thrust  for- 
ward, the  figure  straightens  up.  it  is 
stlwart,  thick-chested,  long-hipped 
and  very  erect. 

The  head  is  always  lifted  and 
thrust  forward.  The  blind  Senator 
has  a  way  while  sitting  of  holding  his 
face  on  a  line  with  the  action  for  the 
nt  commanding  attention — for 
Instance;  that  of  a  Senator  speaking 
or  the  clerk  reading.  With  his  cane 
in  his  right  hand,  his  loft  drums  on 
the  desk  at.  which  he  sits.  He  has  a 
way  of  snapping  the  thumb  and  fin- 
ders of  his  left  hand.  During  his  first 
rew  days  in  the  Senate  alert  page 
boys  mistook  this  for  a  summons. 


The  boyish  looking  Oklahoma  Sen- 
itor — he  is  in  the  earl  yforties — has 
me  characteristic  unusual  in  blind 
person?.  He  addresses  with  accurate 
nodulation  of  voice  the  person  to 
vhom  he  is  speaking.  Most  blind  men 
ind  women  experience  great  difficulty 
in  "getting  the  range"  of  the  person 
they  are  addressing1,  and  frequently 
speak  either  to  the  right  or  left  of 
him. 

Thus  far  the  blind  Senator  has  not 
sought  to  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate.  In  the  language 
of  one  of  his  colleagues  "he  is  soaking 
in    the    atmosphere." 

When  ready  he  is  expected  to  con- 
tribute one  of  the  spectacular  speeches 
of  the  session,  because  he  is  a  strong 
virile  speaker,  a  fine  elocutionist  of 
the  rough-and-ready  sort,  quick  ai 
repartee  and  with  an  amazing  com- 
mand   of    words. 

Mr.  Gore  has  been  in  his  seat  the 
full  length  of  every  session  since  he 
took  office,  sparing  a  few  minutes  ir 
the  cloakrooms,  to  which  Senators  flee 
to  escape  being  bored  by  long-windec 
speeches. 

And  every  minute  he  is  in  his  sea 
"the  little,  brown -eyed  woman,"  Mrs 
Thomas  P.  Gore,  sits  in  the  gallerj 
watching  every  gesture  of  the  man  t< 
whose  election  she  contributed  mor< 
than  anyone  else.  The  Senator  him 
self  calls  her  "his  eyes  and  righ 
hand,"  and  says  she  knows  mor 
about  parliamentary  law  and  politic 
than  any  other  woman  in  the  coun 
try.  She  accompanies  him  to  th 
Senate  and  takes  him  away  at  th 
close  of  the  day.  She  takes  down  th< 
speeches  he  dictates,  attends  to  hi: 
mail  and  supplies  every  function  th^a 
his  sightless  eyes  cannot^perf^rmj ' 
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Thomas  P.  Gore  of  Oklahoma  Has  Not  Been  Able 
to  See  Since  He  Was  11  Years  Old— Books  His 
One  Dissipation — A  Good  Fighter,  and  a  Man 
Who  Keeps  His  Friends. 


U   S   SENATOR   THOMAS    P.   GORE 
Of  Oklahoma. 


BLIND  MAN  OF  THE  SENATE. 


«v3RaifflRW 


How  did  a  blind  man  ever  pfit  into 
the  U  S  senate?  For  that  matter,  how- 
did  a  blind  man  ever  have  the  courage 
to  pick  out  that  particular  career  and 
to  make  It  the  object  of  his  greatest 
ambition? 

There  is  one  answer  to  both  questions. 
He  did  it  by  being  Thomas  P.  Gore. 

Being  Thomas  P.  Gore  means  a  good 
many  things.  It  means  being  37  years 
old,  In  perfect  health,  of  indomitable 
will  and  unlimited  energy.  It  means  be- 
ing by  turns  a  good  fighter  and  a  gener- 
ous conciliator.  It  means  the  ability  to 
get  and  to  keep  friends. 

It  means,  moreover,  having  had  a 
good  mind  to  start  with  and  having 
given  it  25  years  of  almost  unexampled 
training.  And  if  that  isn't  enough  to  ' 
explain  the  senatorship,  It  means  hav- 
ing Mrs  Thomas  P.  Gore  for  a  wife  and 
helpmeet. 

When  the  present  senator  from  Okla- 
homa was  only  7  or  8  years  old  he  was 
struck  in  the  left  eye  by  a  stick  which 
a  companion  threw  down.  Some  injury 
to  the  optic  nerve  resulted  and  the  sight 
gradually  failed  in  that  eye. 

When  he  was  11  years  old  and  a  page 
in  the  Mississippi  senate,  he  bought  an 
airgun  to  take  home  to  his  brother  for  , 
a  Christmas  present.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren at  the  hotel  where  he  was  living 
wanted  to  see  it  work  and  naturally  an 
11-year-old  boy  did  not  need  to  be  asked 
twice. 

While  he  was  showing  it  off  the  rod  it 
fired  kept  catching-  in  the  barrel,  so 
finally  having  plated  it  In  position  young 
Gore  squinted  down  the  barrel— with  hi3 
good  eye,  of  course— to  see  if  every  ihing  i 
was  all  right  that  time.  Somehow  or  j 
other  the  gun  went  off,  and  so  did 
part  of  his  right  eye. 

An  operation  was  performed,  the  front 
of  the  eyeball  removed  and  a  false  eye 
substituted.  Owing  to  the  -fact  that 
not  all  the  eyeball  was  taken  away  the 
glass  eye  moves  so  naturally  that  many 
persons  never  suspect  that  it  is  not  the 
real  thing. 

Since  he  was  11  years  old,  Thomas  P. 
Gove  has  not  been  able  word. 

After  he  lost  his  sight  he  promptly  de- 
cided on  the  education  as  the  first  ne- 
cessity and  set  about  getting  one. 


Blind  Since  He  Was  11. 

He  went  through  the  public  schools, 
then  the  normal  school,  then  the  Cum- 
berland university  at  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
One  of  his  earlier  schoolmates  accom- 
panied him  to  Lebanon  and  read  to 
him.  He  was  valedictorian  of  his  class 
and  one  of  six  graduated  with   highest 


honors. 


When  he  left  college  he  went  to  Jack- 
son, Miss,  for  six  months  to  learn  to 
read  with  his  fingers.  But  getting  his 
learning  through  his  fingers  was  too 
tedious  a  method  to  suit  a  man  so 
eager,  so  fairly  covetous  of  knowledge 
as  young  Gore  was. 

He  canont  read   one  word  In  the  vol- 
umes   with    which    .ie    has    surrounded 
himself;    yet    he    knows    their    contents 
I  With  a  thoroughness  which  would  make 
'  most     men     seem,     in    contrast,     to    be 
strangers  to  their  own  book  shelves. 

Not  only  does  he  know  their  contents, 
he  know?  their  outside  also.  He  loves 
to  have  a  book  in  his  hands.  Whenever 
he  is  being  read  to  he  wants  to  hold  a 
book  himself. 

When  he  is  getting  his  Ideas  into 
shape  for  a  speech  he  goes  off  into  a 
room  by  himself— but  takes  a  book  to 
hold.  It  may  not  be  a  book  from  which 
he  is  going  to  quote,  but  it  will  be  a 
book  he  cares  for,  and  a  book,  too,  that 
he  likes  the  feel  of,  for  he  is  especially 
sensitive  to  certain  bindings. 

His  wife  says  that  books  are  his  one 
dissipation.  He  neither  smokes  nor 
drinks.  But  he  goes  to  a  book  store  as 
a  needle  to  a  magnet  and  always  suc- 
cumbs to  that  one  temptation  of  buying 
more  and  yet  more  volumes. 

A  schoolmate  read  him  through  col- 
lege. A  brother  became  his  law  part- 
ner. Another  is  his  secretary.  His  wife 
is  something  of  all  three,  and  a  good 
deal  more. 

Nothing  would  be  further  from  the 
truth  than  to  picture  him  as  a  semi- 
dependent  drag  upon  his  friends.  Some 
imaginative  correspondents  have  de- 
scribed his  wife  as  his  inseparable  com- 
panion, going  wherever  he  goes,  sitting 
upon  the  platform  during  his  campaign 
speeches  and  either  leading  or  follow- 
ing him  around  constantly. 

That's  all  nonsense.  The  other  day, 
when  a  Sun  reporter  called  at  the  ho- 
tel where  Senator  Gore  lives  in  Wash- 
ington, the  senator  had  gone  off  to 
New  York  on  business,  and  according 
to  his  custom  he  had  gone  all  by  him- 
self. 

He  almost  invariably  travels  alone. 
He  has  made  a  campaign  tour  of  half 
a  dozen  states  and  done  it  quite  alone. 
That's  the  kind  of  man  he  is.  A  man 
who  has  learned  to  depend  first  of  all 
on  himself— and  then  on  others. 


Wife  His  Greatest  Help. 

The  stories  of  his  wife  campaigning 
with  him  are  not  true.  She  explains 
quite  simply  that  she  would  have  liked 
to  go  with  him,  but  that  "traveling 
costs  twice  as  much  for  two  as  for 
one,  and  I  felt  that  we  could  not  afford 
It." 

It    is    not    by    being    constantly    wi Ih 
mm   that  she   contributes   her   share    to 
her   husband's  success,   but   by   reading 
to.„hlm-     He    h'a*    the   courage   and   the 
will    for    everything    else,    but    that    is 
the   thing  others  must  do. 
Before  Oklahoma  was  admitted,  when, 
ra  Gore  says,   "we  knew  statehood 
it  months   read- 
ing  and    studying    works    on    economics 
iftitutional     law     and     historv. 
■  lime  came  for  the  campaign 
-hip  the  trained  memory 


le  blind  candidate  was  stored  with 
facts  which  he  had  at  his  absolute 
command.  As  a  rule,  all  he  needed  to 
do  when  he  wanted  to  prepare  a  speech 
was  to  go  into  a  quiet  room  with  a 
book  in  his  hand  and  cogitate,  as  he 
calls  it. 

He  is  an  inveterate  worker.  When  he 
is  not  gaining  knowledge  through  being 
read  to  he  is  assimilating  it  by  cogita- 
tion. Sometimes,  out  of  mistaken  kind- 
ness, people  rob  him  of  the  time  he- 
wants  to  spend  at  the  latter  occupation. 

Another  man  could  surround  himself 
with  books  and  papers  so  that  anybody- 
could  see  that  he  was  occupied.  But 
they  see  Gore  sitting  by  himself  on  the 
train  or  in  a  hotel  and  think  he  must 
be  in  need  of  entertainment,  which 
they  proceed  to  supply. 

"And  I  didn't  have  any  time  to  cogi- 
tate!"  will   be   his   lament   later   to   his 

Wife. 

Not  that  he  doesn't  want  companion- 
ship. It  is  only  when  he  has  a  speech 
on  hand,  or  something  of  that  sort,  that 
he  objects  to  having  his  cogitation  in- 
terfered with.  He  is  a  good  fellow 
among  men  and  Is  also,  by  his  wife's 
own   account,   fond   of  the  ladies. 

But  his  one  Insatiable  passion  is  for 
reading.  Science,  especially  the  science 
of  government,  economic  subjects,  and 
above  all  the  Bible  and  masterpieces 
lory,  these  are  the  things  he  cares 
most  for.  But  although  he  loves  to 
hear  the  Bible  read,  he  is  "not  much  of 
a  churchgoer." 


Loves  Plants,  But  Not  Dogs. 

Through  his  hearing  and  his  speaking 
he  does  all  his  work.  He  never  writes 
anything  himself.  He  did  learn  to  use 
a  typewriter,  but  never  liked  it,  and 
depends  altogether  on  dictation.  He 
can  sign  his  name,  but  it  is  not  a 
t-iumph  of  legibility. 

Ears  and  a  tongue  seem  to  be  enough 
for  him.  Every  morning  his  wife  reads 
the  daily  paper  to  him  and  anything 
else  that  he  needs.  His  younger 
brother,  Dixie  Gore,  is  his  private  sec- 
retary and  goes  through  his  corre- 
spondence as  any  one's  secretary 
would. 

Even  people  who  are  not  blind  dio- 
tate  their  replies  just  as  Senator  Gore 
does.  The  difference  is  that  he  keeps 
in  his  mind,  always  at  his  command,  a 
hundred  times  as  much  exact  informa- 
tion as  most  seeing  persons  keep  in 
their  minds. 

In  his  home  town,  Lawton,  Senator 
Gore  goes  and  comes  without  any  es- 
cort whatever.  In  Washington,  how- 
ever, he  has  not  begun  to  go  about 
alone.  There  are  wide,  automobile  in- 
fested driveways  to  be  crossed  around 
the  capitol,  whose  entrances  also  are 
complicated  medleys  of  steps  and  arch- 
ways, swinging  doors  and  preoccupied 
pedestrians. 

He  loves  trees  and  flowers,  especially 
the  fragrant  ones,  with  roses  and 
southern  honeysuckle  In  the  lead. 
Their  place  in  Lawton  has  more  trees 
and  shrubs  than  any  other  place  in 
town,  though  It  is  what  Mrs  Gore  calls 
"a  little  home." 

But  his  love  for  flowers  and  trees 
does  not  include  animals.  He  has  no 
use  on  earth  for  either  dogs  or  cats 


As  he  drew  the  short  term  he  will   be 

!  out   of  the  senate  in   two   years   unless 

|  reelected    in     the    meantime.      So    next 

summer,    although   he    has   just  finished 

one  campaign,   he  must  go  to  work  on 

another. 

It  may  be  thought  that  he  will  be 
handicapped  when  it  comes  to  follow- 
ing a  discussion  in  the  senate  chamber, 
because  he  cannot  see  who  is  speaking. 
But  the  voices  will  soon  become  as 
familiar  to  him  as  the  faces  are  to 
other  men. 

Besides  this,  every  persons  who  ad- 
dresses the  senate  is  recognized  spe- 
cifically  by   the   vice   president   as    "the 

senator    from    ,"    whatever    state    it 

may  be. 

With  the  far  greater  than  ordinary 
concentration  of  attention  which  Gore 
will  be  capable  of  giving  he  will  doubt- 
less keep  better  track  than  most  mem- 
bers do  of  what  is  going  on.— New 
York  Sun. 
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Hows  that  for  blind  eloquence! 

Senator  Gore's  tribute  to  Okla- 
homa as  the  most  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  state  in  the  Union  is  not 
without  justification.  It  is  more  so 
than  Kentucky,  anyhow. 


It  isn't  so  much  what  the  blind 
senator  from  Oklahoma  says  as  it  is 
his  manner  of  saying  it.  He  is  more 
snappy  and  epigrammatic  than  pro- 
found or  statesmanlike. 


BOSTON   EVENING    TRANSCRIPT, 
MONDAY,    MARCH    23,    1908 

SENATOR    GORE    IN    SPRINGFIELD 


Oklahoma's      Blind      Orator      Discusses 
"Social  Duty"   Before   the   Y.  M.   C.   A. 

Springfield,  March  23— Senator  Thomas  P. 
Gore  of  Oklahoma,  the  blind  orator,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation meeting  in  Court  Square  Theatre 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  he  had  an  audience  which  filled  the 
floor  of  the  theatre  and  the  first  balcony, 
enthusiastically  with  him.  His  subject  was 
"Social  Duty,  or  the  Curse  of  Cain."  Mr. 
Gore  said  in  part: 

"The  biblical  view  of  creation  is  that  the 
world  was  created  in  six  days,  and  the  sci- 
entific that  it  was  evolved  throug'h  count- 
less centuries  while  man  developed  through 
the  stages  from  a  monad,  mollusk,  mam- 
mal and  monkey  to  his  preseni  estate.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  scientific  view.  In 
a  free  country  like  this  every  man  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  select  his  own  ancestry.  How- 
ever it  was.  it  came  about  that  man  inhabi- 
ted the  globe,  a  moral  being  charged  with 
certain  responsibilities  and  duties.  As  long 
as  two  human  beings  occupy  the  universe 
man  can't  escape  his  social  duty  if  he  would 
and  wrould  n't  if  he  could.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  live  alone— to  fly  from  life's  duties. 
I  have  no  respect  for  the  moral  coward  who 
shrinks  from  trial  lest,  being  tempted,  he 
fall.  I  have  respect  for  the  ordinary  man 
who  buffets  the  billows  of  life,  its  trials  and 
temptations,  sometimes  overcome  perchance, 
yet  always  doing  his  very  best. 

"It  is  soc'al  duties  which  constitute  the 
very  body  and  soul  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  The  social  duty 
recognizes  home  and  family  as  the  be- 
ginning of  society,  and  cheers  and  sympa- 
thizes with  every  experience  of  life  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave."  A  long  and  high- 
ly humorous  picture  of  the  application  of 
the  social  duty  to  the  experiences  of  life. 
especially  youth,  followed,  including  the 
mother  who  with  a  slipper  dances  a  two- 
step  on  the  western  hemisphere,  in  an  ef- 
fort   to    correct    a    refractory    son. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  Senator 
Gore  was  taken  t.o  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  rooms,  where  he  held 
a  reception,  and  the  building  was  crowded 
with  those  who  wished  to  meet  him.  A 
song  service  was  held,  but  there  was  no 
formal  speaking. 
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^BJind  Orator  Sways  Thousands. 

A  man  totally  blind  would  hard- 
ly seem  adapted  for  modern  polit- 
ical life,  yet  one  io  afflicted  has 
fought  through  three  exciting  cam 
paigns  and  was  recently  elected  a 
^United  States  Senator  from  Okla 
jhoma,  Thomas  Pryor  Gore,  a  Dem- 
ocrat. His  blindness  was  caused 
by  two  painful  accidents.  At 
eight  a  boy  playmate  injnred  his 
left  eye  with  a  stone  ;  three  years 
later  he  himself  shot  a  toy  arrow 
into  the  other. 

When  his  father  suggested  hi^ 
attending  a  school  for  the  blind 
he  declared,    "I   will  go  to  schoo 
here.     A  school  for  the  blind  wil 
furnish  neither   the  books  nor  th 
opportunity  I  seek."     Events  jus 
tified   his   choice,    says   the  Apri 
Delineator  ;  he  gained  the  highes 
honors  there  and  at  law  school  an 
eollege.     At  nineteen  he  was  nou 
inee  for  the  Legislature  ;  at  twei 
ty-two,  populistic  delegate-at-lar^ 
in   Mississippi,    and  was  unanin 
©usly   selected  in  1900  as  congres 
sional    standard-bearer    for     th 
same  party  in  Texas. 

He  owes  his  success  to  his  powe 
as  an  orator.  His  memory  is  re 
markable.  It  is  recorded  that  a 
a  meeting  which  an  oppesitioi 
speaker  —  Senator  Money  —  Gon 
asked  for  a  division  of  time.  Dis- 
regarding his  youth  and  blind- 
ness, Money  replied  :  "I  will 
speak  as  long  as  I  please  ;  you  are 
at  liberty  to  do  the  same." 


For  three  hours  he  harangued, 
thinking  to  exhaust  Gore's  pa- 
tience. The  latter  patiently  bided 
his  time,  and  then  for  four  hours 
more  entertained  the  howling  ap- 
preciate   aadience.     Page    after 

I  page  of  the  Congressional  Eecord 
he  quoted  from  meiaory — quota- 
tions that  filled  his  antagonist  with 
rage,  but  stripped  hiM  of  every 
defense. 

Now  Gore's  opponents  realize 
that  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  tamper- 
ed with  or  ignered.     His  career  in 

I  the  Senate  will  be  worth  watching 


BOSTON     HERALD 


MONDAY,   JUNE    1,   1908. 


SMART  TACTICS. 

The  disadvantages  of  being  afflicted 
with  total  blindness  are  sufficiently 
marked  in  any  environment,  and  they 
seem  to  be  particularly  so  in  the 
most  "exalted  legislative  body  on 
earth"  when  the  leaders  of  the  major- 
ity are  anxiously  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  overcome  the  obstructive 
tactics  of  their  adversaries.  Senator 
Gore  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  the 
slip  which  gave  Senator  Aldrich  a 
chance  to  call  for  the  decisive  yeas 
and  nays.  It  should  rather  be  charged 
up  to  the  desperate  nature  of  the  sit- 
uation and  the  bold  determination  of 
the  majority  to  win  at  any  cost;  even 
to  the  extent  of  taking  advantage  of 
a  blind  man. 


Blind  Senator  Gore'  was  also  mis- 
led by  Senator  Bill  Stone's  gumshoes. 


Boston,  6^fc-n.tTLQ  He-raddl. 
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SENATOR  GORE, 
WHO  HOPES  TO 

RECOVER  SIGHT 


BLIND  SENATOR 

-m  REGAIN  HIS 

VISION 


WASHINGTON,  June  2-Senator  Thorn- 
as  P.  Gore,  the  blind  orator  from  Okla- 
homa, has  entered  the  Episcopal  Eye 
and  Throat  Hospital.  "aTte-twyuw"  ffgat- 
ment  to  regain  the  sight  which  he  lost 
nearly  30  years  ago. 


"There's  just  a  chance;  that  is  all," 
said  Senator  Gore.  "I  am  not  indulging 
in  any  false  hopes,  but  no  harm  can 
come  of  the  effort,  and  I  have  consented 
to  the  trial." 

"Senator  Gore  has  not  allowed  himself 
to  be  too  optimistic."  said  Mrs.  Gore. 
"Should  the  experiment  fail,  he  will  not 
be  greatly  disappointed;  should  it  suc- 
ceed, we  will  be  overjoyed,  although  both 
the  senator  and  I  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  his  blindness  that  it  would  be 
like  starting  anew  in  life.  The  senator 
has  become  accustomed  to  his  affliction, 
and  so  have  I. 

"When  8  years  old,  while  playing 
with  a  boy  companion,  he  was  struck 
in  the  left  eye  with  a  stick.  Three 
years  later  he  bought  a  cross-bow  gun 
as  a  gift  for  a  friend.  It  worked  Im- 
perfectly, and,  boylike,  he  looked 
down  the  barrel  to  ascertain  the 
Trouble.  The  gun  was  accidentally 
discharged  and  the  arrow  entered  his 
right  eye,  completely  destroying  it. 
Later  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  and 
after  staying  in  a  hospital  eight 
months  the  sight  was  sufficiently  re- 
stored to  his  left  eye  to  enable  him  to 
play  games  and  to  distinguish  objects. 
Gradually  the  sight  dimmed  again, 
however,  and  he  was  totally  blind 
within   a  few  months." 

Mrs.  Gore  will  spend  most  of  her 
time  with  the  senator  while  he  re- 
mains at  the  hospital,  having  engaged 
apartments  in  that  section  of  the 
city. 

The  retina  in  one  of  Senator  Gore's 
eyes  was  ruptured  and  torn  loose  from 
the  optic  nerve.  Then  a  sediment  set- 
tled in  the  retina.  It  is  to  clean  away 
this  sediment  that  the  treatment  is 
now  to  be  undergone.  If  it  can  be 
done  X>r.  Wilmer  thinks  it  possible  the 
sightNtfin  be  restored  by  an  operation 
that  wm„remove  the  crystalline  lens. 


It  would  be  something  of  a  tri- 
umph for  modern  scientific  treatment 
of  the  eyes  if  Senator  Gore's  sight 
should  be  restored  to  him  after  he 
has  been  blind  for  thirty  years.  Be- 
.  it  would  save  him  from  em- 
barrassment  in   his   next  filibuster. 


TUuj    ^0r\t  Gtlot? 
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(GORE'S  "BUZZ 


BlilTfl  Statesman  in  Tariff  Speech 

bGets  Under  tbe  Senato- 
rial Cuticle. 

ASSAILS  COTTON  MILL  OWNERS 


Infers  That  Enormous  Profits  Are  Assured 
by  Means  of  Purchased  Senators- 
Senate  Starts  Night  Session. 


(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 
WASHINGTON,  June  2.— The  Senate,  as 
predicted  yesterday,  will  start  its  night 
sessions  on  the  tariff  bill  this  evening. 
The  Senate  this  morning  adopted,  without 
further  contest  on  the  part  of  the 
minority,  Senator  Aldricb's  resolution 
providing  for  these.  Under  this  resolution 
the  Senate  will  be  in  session  ten  hours 
daily— from  10.30  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.f  and 
-from  8  to  11  o'clock  P.  M.  Senator  Aldrich 
said  he  believed  not  more  than  a  week 
of  night  sessions  would  be  necessary. 

According  to  a  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  who  have  been  questioned 
about  •  the  matter,  at  least  another 
month's  work  will  be  necessary.  Senator 
Aldrich  still  professes  to  think  the  meas- 
ure will  go  to  the  President  and  become 
a  law  by  July  1,  but  many  others  are  not 
so  sanguine.  A  number  think  it  will  be 
July  15,  and  some  pessimists  can  be  found 
,whj  fix  the  date  as  Aug.  1. 


M  GORE'S  "BUZZ  SAW"  BUSY. 
jHconsideration  of  the  cotton  schedules 
pjrought  out  a  sharp  speech  from  Senator 
Gore  of  Oklahoma— th»  blind  senator,  who 
has  come  to  be  known  as  having  "a 
buzz  saw  on  the  end  of  his  tongue."  He 
replied  to  the  speech  Senator  Lodge  made 
yesterday,  showing  that  many  cotton 
manufacturers  of  the  New  England  states 
are  making  exorbitant  profits.  He  cited 
a  number  of  companies,  and  showed  that 
their  net  earnings  or  dividends  ranged 
from  30  to  67  per  cent.  In  one  case- 
that  of  the  Dartmouth  Company — there 
had  been  within  the  last  year  a  special 
dividend  of  100   per   cent. 

"The  Troy  Cotton  and  Woollen  Com- 
pany," he  said,  "in  1907  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  67  per  cent.,  though  it  was  as- 
serted in  explanation  that  part  of  this 
was   due   to   sale   of  real   estate." 

"I  shall  demonstrate  that  the  cotton 
companies  of  New  England,"  said  the 
blind  senator,  "have  been  doing  a  pretty 
thrifty  real  estate  business  in  the  last 
nine  or  ten  years.  The  Troy  company 
allowed  its  bonds  and  stocks  to  be  sold 
on  the  representation  that  its  dividend 
had  been.  67  per  cent,  in  1907.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  estimate  to  'put  on 
the    h^nor     of    companies    that    will    do 

thilr 

nator     Gore     named     the     American 

men  Company  of  Fall  River,  with  net 
earnings  of  30  per  cent.;  the  Borden  City 
Company,  with  net  earnings  of  34  per 
cent.;  the  Hatheway  Company,  with  earn- 
ings of  40  per  cent.,  and  a  number  of 
others  with  large  net  earnings  or  divi- 
dends. 

HOT  SHOT  FOR  SENATORS. 

"I  do  not  class  these  manufacturers  as 
robbers,"  he  declared.  "I  know  they  are 
intelligent,  judging  by  their  selection  of 
senators.  I  complain  not  at  them,  but  at 
the  law.  a.t  the  legislation,  at  the  legis- 
lators who  have  made  these  enormous 
profits  a  possibility;  and  I  think  the  cot- 
ton  planters  of  the  south,  with  their 
small  profits,  have  a  right  to  complain, 
and  the  farmers  of  the  west  have  a  right 
io    complain." 

Senator  Gore  "said  the  mills  of  New 
England  were  filled  with  Greeks,  Portu- 
guese, and  other  foreigners,  for  whom— 
that  they  might  be  paid  good  wages — the 


farmers  of  the  south  and  -west  were 
taxed.  He  suspected,  too,  "that  these 
philanthropic  gentlemen  do  not  divide 
their  dividends  with  their  employees  on 
the  sauare." 

Senator  Nelson  of  Minnesota  then  at- 
tacked the  cotton  schedules  to  show  that 
they  proposed  large  increases  in  duties. 
He  said  he  had  heard  much  talk  that  the 
bill  ought  to  be  hastened,  and  that  the 
business  of  the  country  was  suffering. 

"The  only  thing  the  business  men  need 
wait  for,"  said  he,  "is  the  upward  re- 
vision that  is  coming,  to  know  how  much 
to  mark  up  their  goods.  They  all  can 
assume,  and  have  a  right  to  assume,  that 
there  will  be'  no  substantial  downward 
revision." 

Sustaining  the  contention  of  Senator 
Dolliver  in  opposition  to  the  specific 
duties  in  the  cotton  schedule  reported  by 
the  committee  on  finance,  Mr.  Nelson 
gave  extended  examples  of  specific  in- 
creases and  their  equivalent  ad  valorem 
rates,  to  show  that  they  had  been  placed 
higher  than  in  the  Dingley  law. 


lU^sk'tTigfim  ,    i'.  C.   Post- 
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ORE  ENMRS  HOSPITAL 


Knows  There  Is  Little  Hope  of 
Regaining  Sight. 

OPERATION      IS      CONDITIONAL 


Use  of  Knife  Depends  on  How  Senator 
'Responds  to  Treatment  at  Episcopal 
Institution— Retina  of  Left  Optic  De- 
tached From  Nerve,  and  Attempt  Will 
Be  Made  to  Renew  Nutrition. 


\  Hopeful  there  may  be  a  hare  chance  of 
gaining  the  sight  he  lost  in  chihihocd 
Thomas  P.  Gore,  Oklahoma's  blind  Sen- 
ator,   last   night   became  a   pat 


Episcopal  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hos- 
pital, where  he  will  undergo  a  course  of 
treatment  under  the  care  of  Dr.  William 
Holland   Wilmer,    specialist. 

Senator      Gon  n     to     lake      the 

chance  is  characteristic  of  hi.s  usual 
courage  and  determination,  although  long 
reconciled  to  the  affliction  wnieh  has 
proved  to  be  no  handicap  in  a  notable 
career,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of 
his  wife  and  other,  friends  when  told 
there  was  a  bare  possibility  he  might 
partially  regain  his  sight. 

Knows  Physicians'  Views. 

"Dr.  Wilmer  has  been  perfectly  frank 
with  me,"  said  Senator  Gore  to  a  Post 
reporter  yesterday.  "He  does  not  en- 
courage me  to  think  that  the  treatment 
will  restore  my  sight,  "out  he  says  i;:  can 
do  no  harm  and  it  may  possibly  enable 
me  to  see  a  little.  JThe  treatment  will 
be  merely  experimental.  I  -will  remain  a 
week,  and  in  case  there  is  any  improve- 
ment Dr.  Wilmer  will  perform  a  slight 
.operation  on  the  crystalline  'ens. 

"The  retina  of  my  left  eye  has  become 
detached  from  the  optic  nerve,  and  the 
treatment  will  supply  this  with  nutri- 
tion. My  longer  stay  at  the  hospital  is 
dependent,  of  course,  on  my  having  no 
opposition  for  my  seat  in  the  Senate," 
added  Senator  Gore.  "Nominations  will 
be    closed   June   16. 

"I  have  been  led  to  suppose  there 
would  be  no  opposition.  I  drew  the 
short-term,  which  expires  next  March. 
The  'qAer  fellow  got  the  six-year  term. 
I  suppose  if  there  had  been  a  blank  I 
would  have  drawn  that,"  said  Senator 
Gore,    laughingly. 

Mrs.  Gore  With  Husband. 

Mrs.  Gore,  who  is  devoted  to  her  hus- 
band and  shares  all  his  labors,  will  re- 
main in  the  city  to  be  near  him  while 
he  is  being  treated.  Senator  Gore  is 
much  touched  by  the  kindly  interest 
many  persons,  some  of  whom  are  strang- 
ers to  him,   have   shown   in   his    >fc..se. 

Local  oculists  express  tine  opinion  that 
in  such  cases  as  Senator  Gore's  there  is. 
seldom  hope  of  the  patient  baing  bene- 
fitted. 

"I  have  known  instances  of  patients 
receiving  this  treatment,"  said  one  spe- 
cialist, "but  in  few  cases  has  it  resulted 
in    the    patient    regaining    his    sight. 

"1  shjyfd  say,  from  what  I  have  read 
otS00Sxor  Gore's  case,  that  even  par- 
WBfPrecovery    is   doubtful." 
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SENATOR  GORE'S 

WIFE,  FAMED  FOR 
POLITICAL  INSIGHT. 


Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Gore,  wife  of  the 
Dklahoma  Senator,  is  responsible  for 
nuch  of  her  husband's  political  suc- 
;ess.  She  acts  as  his  secretary  and 
scrutinizes  every  speech  the  lijjinl  in  n 
or  prepares  before  it  is  delivered. 
She  T>  iiMMinftfiiittlffi  1""-4-  posted  women 
n  America.  Recently  when  Senator 
rore  made  his  tariff  speech,  Mrs.  Gore 
ompiled  all  the  statistics,  which  form- 
d  a  large  part  of  the  argument. 
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SENATOR  GORE'S  WIFE 

FAMED  AS  POLITICIAN 


Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Gore,  wife  of  the 
Oklahoma  senator,  is  responsible  for 
much  of  her  husband's  political  suc- 
cess. She  acts  as  his  secretary  and 
scrutinizes  ever}'  speech  the  bljafl  ei'n- 
tor  prepares  before  it  is  delivered.  She 
is^one  of  the  best,  posted  women  in 
America.  Recently  when  Senator  Gore 
made  his  tariff  speech  Mrs.  Gore  com- 
piled all  the  statistics,  which  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  argument. 
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BUND  SENATOR 
TO  REGAIN  SIGHT 

— ■ —   j-&i 

WASHINGTON,  June  5.— Thomas  P. 
Gore,  the  blind  senator  from  Oklahoma, 
•who  is  undergoing  treatment  at  the 
Episcopal  Hospital  here,  firmly  believes, 
it  Is  said,  that  his  sight  will  be  restored. 
He  is  considered  a  model  patient.  Mrs. 
Gore  is  constantly  at  his  side  and  keeps  j 
him  informed  on  all  the  latest  news.  | 
In  the  event  of  any  improvement  through 
the  treatment  a  slight  operation  will 
probably  be  performed.  The  treatment 
supplies  nourishment  to  the  retina  of 
the  left  eye  which  is  separated  from  the 
O^tic  nerve. 


llfonester,  >VloLS5.9  Tost. 


CURE  FOR  BLINDNESS 


/ 

f  The  blind  senator  Gore  of  Oklahoma 
has  gone  from  Washington  to  submit 
to  an  operation  in  hope  of  regaining 
.the  sight  of  on©  eye.  His  case  may 
.  he  -important  in  determining  the  vtalue 
[ct  a  discovery  claimed  by  a  New 
j  York  physician  of  a  new  way  of  ap- 
plying the  X-rays  so  as  to  relieve 
^blindness  and  regenerate  the  eye. 
-The  process  of  course  can  not  reach 
•cases  of  congenital  Hack  of  parts  of 
-the  organ,  but  it  is  claimed  to  be 
efficacious  where  the  loss  of  sight  is 
'due  to  degeneration  of  the  nerves  or 
detachment  of  the  retina.  Even  at 
thatvif.the  claim  is  verified,  it  will  be 
a  boolvto  thousands. 


BOSTON    HERALD 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  6,  1908. 

BELIEVES    HE   WILL   SEE   AGAIN. 

WASHINGTON.    June   5  —  Thomas   P. 

Gore,  the  blind  senator  from  Oklahoma, 

who    is    undergoing    treatment    at     the 

:  Episcopal  Hospital  here,  firmly  believes. 

i  it  is  said    that  his  sight  will  be  restored. 

:  He  is  considered  a  model  patient.     Mrs. 

'  Gore  is  constantly  at  his  side,  and  keeps 

!  him  informed  on  all  the  latest  news.    In 

.;  the  event  of  any  improvement   through 

!  the    treatment,    a    slight    operation    will 

probably  be   performed.     The  treatment 

supplies  nourishment  to  the  retina  of  the 

left   eye.    which    is    separated    from   the 

optic  nerve. 
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Statesman     from     Oklahoma 

Receiving  Treatment  at  a 

Washington  Hospital, 

7,0 

OWES    SUCCESS   TO  Aa/IFE 


Their  Devotion  One  of  the  Ro- 
mances of  Our  Modern 
Politics. 


Washington,  June  6. — Senator  Thomas 
I',  Gove,  the  Mind  stateman  from  Okla- 
homa, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  fig- 
ures In  Washington,  and  Indeed  in  national 
politics.  He  is  dally  battling  for  the  res- 
toration of  his  sight  at  the  Episcopal  Eye, 
Ear  and  Throat  Hospital. 

The  Senator  always  speaks  of  his 
charming  wife  as  "my  beautiful  brown 
eyes."  During  the  recent  campaign  in 
Oklahoma  he  would  yulleii  say  In  his 
speeches:  "Gentlemen,  remember  the  little 
brown-eyed  woman  at  home  has  set  her 
heart  on  my  going  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Vote  foT  the  little  brown-eyed 
woman   if   you    can." 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  romances  of 
modern  politics.  The  blind  politician,  al- 
I  most  alone,    except   for  his   brilliant   wife, 


io  money,  his  competitors  spending  thou- 
sands, with  only  his  remarkable  gift  of 
oratory  and  again  his  devoted,  faithful  but 
Invalid  wife,  with  whom  he  plunged  boldly 
into  the  struggle  for  fame!  Prom  the  ear- 
liest days  of  their  married  life  Mrs.  Gore 
has  been  the  'eyes,"  the  inspiration  and 
support  of  the  career  of  the  young  states- 
man. 

Carried   Campaign   to   Homes. 

The  Senator  admits  that  but  for  tho 
i  help  and  encouragement  of  his  helpmate 
he  could  not  have  climbed  so  far  up  the 
ladder  of  fame.  It  was  the  wife's  idea 
that  the  Senator  should  carry  his  cam- 
paign into  the  very  homes  of  the  people 
of  the  rural  districts.  Evening  aftei; 
evening  the  blind  statesman  would  spend 
sitting  before  the  fires  of  the  country 
people  telling  them  of  his  hopes  and  am- 
bMicns  a  I'd  of  his  great  desire  to  legis- 
late bettei  laws  for  the  masses.  He 
never  forgor  to  tell  them  about  his  wife 
:u  home  or  how  thoroughly  she  sbared 
hi-;  hopes  and  aims.  Sometimes  the  wife 
would  accompany  the  husband. 

Although  two  of  Senator  Gore's  oppo- 
nents spent  .$200,000  on  the  campaign, 
whiMi  ihe  returns  came  In  from  the  rural 
districts  it  was  found  that  the  farmers 
had  responded  spontaneously  to  the  ap- 
peals for  the  ''little  brown-eyed  woman" 
and  voted  for  her. 

Probably  the  oroudest  day  of  her  life 
was  the  day  that  Congress  convened  as 
she  sat  in  the  Senate  gallery  looking 
down  upon  the  body  of  men  of  mark  of 
which  her  husband  through  her  efforts  was 
now  one.  Jt  was  late,  after  all  the  mem- 
bers had  taken  their  seats,  that  the  b'ind 
Senator  whs  led  to  his.  It  caused  a  sen- 
sation, there  was  a  breathless  silence,  a 
tribute  to  the  man  and  to  the  little 
woman  who  had  won  the  great  light 
against  such  odds.  Those  seated  near 
Mrs.  Gore  could  not  help  but  notice  the 
great  light  of  pride  and  tenderness  upon 
lier  countenance,  and  she  turned  to  her 
little  daughter  to  call  her  attention  to 
''Papa"    In   the    Senate   chamber. 

Wife    Noted   for   Beauty. 

As  Miss  Nina  Kay  o"  Palestine,  Texas, 
Mis.  Gore  was  noted  for  her  beauty  and 
intellect,  and  it  was  prophesied  when  she 
was  a  mere  c'hiid  that  she  would  some  day 
her  mark  in  the  world.  A  daughter 
of  a  proud  old  family  of  the  St.'i'it,  she 
cared  little  for  the  ordinary  frivolities 
which  are  part  of  mosl  girls'  lives.  Most 
of  her  time  was  spent  in  study,  and  she 
was  fond  of  reading  books  dealing  with 
social  economy  and  political  subjects. 

She  was  a  friend  of  all  the  politician-;  of 
her  territory,  who  laughingly  listened  to 
hor  convictions  and  opinions.  Que  day 
dn«  of  her  friends  brought  Thomas  P. 
Gore,  the  young  but  blind  politician,  co 
call  on  her.  During  his  stay  the  young 
people  became  great  companions,  she  read- 
ing to  him  through  the  long  Summer 
mornings  an(]  he  Jelling  of  his  aims  and 
ambitions. 

Telling  of  the  time  when  he  hist  saw 
a  Congressional  Record  while  he  was  at 
^hool  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  of  his  friend 
Charles  Pitman,  who  read  co  him  that  day: 
among   them    Calhoun.    Webster    and    Clay 


he  confided  to  the  young  arirl  that  some 
clay  he  intended  to  become  a  senator,  and 
I  her  hand  in  his  and  promised  that 
she  would  help  him  by  being  hi* 
They  were  married,  .and  from  that  time  the 
campaign    began. 

They  moved  to  Lawson.  Oklahoma,  where 
they  .bought  their  own  little  home.  The 
first  krlef  that  came  to  them  was  when 
their  fitst  born  died,  but  now  thev  have  a 
charminj^little  daughter  to  cheer  their  way. 

BOSTON    HERALD 


TUESDAY,    JUNE    9,    1908. 


It  seema  to  be  settled  that  blind 
Senator  Gore  is  not  to  recover  his 
eyesight  as  the  result  of  the  surgical 
operation  to  which  he  submitted. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  worth  trying 
to   do. 


Senator  Gore  of  Oklahoma.,  whV%  Im- 
dergoing  treatment  designed  to  restore 
his  sight,  maintains  a  cheerful  frame  of 
mind,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
'only  a  very  slight  chance  of  success. 
"When  you  consider  that  I  never  saw 
my  constituents  or  a  foot  of  the  state  I 
represent,  or  even  my  wife,"  he  said  to  a 
friend,  "you  may  realize  why  I  will  pa- 
tiently submit  to  any  sort  of  treatment 
that  may  be  proposed.  Yet,  I  am  not 
so  foolish  as  to  hope  seriously  that  I  will 
recover  my  sight."  Senator  Gore's  blind- 
ness has  not  seriously  interfered  with  his 
political  prosperity,  however.  Many 
men  have  risen  superior  to  blindness,  and 
Senator  Gore  takes  the  p*ii#«6ophical 
view  of  his  affliction. 
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Senator  Gore  of  Oklahoma  is  In  a  hos- 
pital in  Washington  undergoing  treat- 
ment which  It  is  hoped  may  restore  the 
sight  of  one  eye.  Much  sympathy  is  felt 
for  the  blind  senator  in  his  affliction  and 
the  hope  for  a  successful  result  of  the 
operation  is  shared  even  by  his  strong- 
est political  opponents.  He  has  been 
sightless  since  boyhood,  but  in  spite  of 
that  handicap,  which  to  most  people 
would  be  insuperable,  has  won  a  conspic- 
'">"fl  bistre  in  public  life. 


Do  stove     UUeiv^-rtL  Stir, 
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After  a  week  of  hope  and  uri€eHa|nty 
Senator  Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  has  learned 
that  he  can  never  see  again.  The  case 
is  the  more  pathetic  because  Senator 
Gore  has  been  told  that  had  he  taken 
some  years  ago  the  treatment  which  he 
underwent,  in  tho  last  week  he  would 
have  partially  recovered  his  sight.  But 
he  now  has  the  greater  opportunity  to 
show  how  well  a  man  may  rise  superior 
to  his  misfortunes— and  thus  he  will  be 
<m  encouragement  to  other  unfortunates. 
That  may  be  worth  as  much  as  his  eye- 
sight. 


"Boston      !Hevo\LcL 
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Hopeless  blindness!  Senator  Gore 
thinks  he  sees  obligation  to  heed 
party  platform  promises. 
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Dg.Yvu-e.-r  .    Colo.,  *RebvtbUc^YL. 

BUND  SENATOR 
"STARTS  ENTHUSIASM 

MENJI0li4^BRYAN'S  NAME  LIKE  MATCH  TO  POWDER  MAGA" 
|&E  AND  WILDEST  OF  SCENES  ON  A  CONVENTION 
I.OOR  LAST  ONE  HOUR  AND  TWENTY'SIX  MINUTES 
WITH  ENTIRE  DELEGATIONS  WAVING  BANNERS  AND 
YELLING  OUT  ALLEGIANCE  TO  COMMONER: 

The  early  meeting  of  Die  convention  yes-  , 
terday  was  productive  of  little  practical  ! 
progress  as  the  principal  committees  v,ere  j 
not  ready  to  report.  But  it  gave  tho  op-  I 
purtunity  for  the  explosion  of  long  pent 
up  Bryan  enthusiasm^  which  took  the 
signal  from  Senator  Gore's  eloquent  ref- 
erence to  the  Nebraska  leader  and  burst 
into  a  whirlwind  of  enthusiastic  tribute 
lasting  one  hour  and  19  minutes,  with 
tseven  minutes  more  of  the  expiring  echoes 
of  clamor  establishing  the  convention  rec- 
ord of  one  hour  and  26  minutes  or  full  39 
minutes  in  excess  of  the  Roosevelt  demon- 
stration at  Chicago,  which  held  the  record  , 
until  today,  it  was  a  decisive  exhibition  I 
of  the  overmastering  strength  of  the  Bry- 
an column  and  on©  of  the  m 
convention  pictar<  i  the 

standards  of  the  states  were  torn  from 
their  moorings  and  borne  through  the  hall 
until  they  stood  together  on  the  plar:orm, 
like  an  army  of  banners,  proclaiming  ' 
their  united  allegiance  to  Bryan.  Ami  i  this 
Btorm  of  Bryan  demonstration,  the  six 
standards  of  New  York,  New  J  rsey, 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Minnesota  and  Con- 
necticut stood  rooted  in  their  placed,  the 
rallying  points  of  little  groups  unmoved 
by  the  frenzied  scenes  about  them. 
Throughout  the  hour  and  19  minutes  the 
deafening  uproar  continued,  ebbing  and 
flowing  in  intensity,  women  joining  frith 
the  men  in  bearing  the  Bryan  standards 
aloft,  while  the  whole  assemblage  of  12,000 
people  joined  In  the  tumultuous  demon- 
stration. The  early  session  lasted  three 
hours  and  then,  lacking  the  material 
With  which  to  proceed  with  business,  the 
convention  recessed  until  8  o'clock  at 
night. 

Crowd    Moves    on    Hall 

Early    in    the    Morning 

With   the  assurance   of   another   p< 
day    and    the    promise    of    an    interei 
fight    over    the    report    of    the    committee 


on  credentials,  wnicn  uoi.  U-uffey  and 
hi.s  Pennsylvania  friends  were  generally 
expected  to  contest,  the  convention  crowd 
commenced  early  to  move  toward  th< 
vention  hall.  All  progress  toward  the 
auditorium  was,  however,  impeded  by  a 
great  parade  of  Tammany  men  from  Now 
York,  who,  headed  by  a  band  and  a  num- 
ber of  gaudily  attired  Indians,  wound 
their  way  around  the  business  section  of 
the  city.  About  1,000  men  were  in  line, 
among  them  Leader  Charles  F.  Murphy 
and  other  big  men  of  Tammany.  It  was 
by  far  the  largest  parade  which  has  so 
far  occurred  during  the  convention. 

With  Tammany  out  of  the  way,  the 
crowd  was  able  once  more  to  proceed  to- 
ward the  convention  hall,  and  by  11:30,  a 
half  hour  previous  to  the  time  set  for  the 
opening  or  the  proceedings,  all  the  side- 
walks were  choked,  and  the  police  were 
Btruggling  with  the  eager  crowd  which 
was  pressing  toward  the  entrances. 

While  the  day  outside  was  warm,  the 
empty  convention  hall,  when  the  doors 
Iwere  opened,  was  found  to  be  15  or  20 
degrees  cooler  than  the  street  tempera- 
ture. 

The  Bryan  men  came  tramping  into  the 
auditorium  with  cheerful  faces  and  much 
•laughter.  The  events  of  the  night  and 
early  morning  in  the  committee  on  cre- 


SEN.    GORE    OF   OKLAHOMA, 

fWTiosa   Mention  of   Bryan's  Name   Started  the 
Wild  Disorder  in   the  Convention. 

dentlals  were  much  to  their  liking  and 
they  were  more  confident  than  ever  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  their  candidate. 
The  Georgia  men,  anxious  still,  in  the 
face  of  apparently  overwhelming  odds, 
were  late  in  arriving,  as  they  had  another 
caucus  early  today  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  rallying  point  for  the  fight 
against  Bryan. 


•eats    of    Pennsylvania    Are 

Sparsely    Filled    at    Opening 

The  seats  of  Pennsylvania  were  also 
sparsely  filled.  Col.  Guffey  and  his  fol- 
lowers being-  locked  up  at  the  Adams  ho- 
tel, considering-  their  best  line  of  action 
In  face  of  the  adverse  report  which  the 
committee  on  credentials  was  preparing 
to  bring  against  them. 

Four  times  before  the  convention  was 
called  to  order  a  gray-haired  reading  clerk 
with  stentorian  voice  demanded  to  know 
from  the  platform  if  Samuel  Gompers, 
John  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Duncan  were  in  the 
house. 

"They  are  requested  to  come  forward," 
he  said  at  first,  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. 

Next  time  the  clerk  announced  that  the 
trio  of  labor  leaders  were  wanted  by  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  and  lastly  he 
appealed  that  they  report  immediately  at 
room  213  Brown   Palace  hotel. 

The    reading    clerk    caused    some    merri- 

ent  by  announcing  in  all  seriousness 
that,  if  "Mr.  Jones  is  in  the  house,  he 
IS  requested  to  call  up  phone  Main  4200." 

Temporary  Chairman  Bell  reached  the 
rostrum  just  before  noon,  while  the  band 
was  playing  "The  Red,  White  and  Blue" 
and  there  were  combined  cheers  for  the 
patriotic  selection  and  for  the  first  offi- 
cer of  the  convention. 

"Dixie"  came  next  from  the  band  and 
drew  out  the  usual  burst  of  cheers  from 
the  Southern   delegates. 

Among  the  early  arrivals  was  Represen- 
tative Henry  B.  Clayton  of  Alabama, 
soon  to  be  named  by  the  organization 
committee  as  the  permanent  chairman  of 
the  convention.  He  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
last  row  of  chairs  reserved  for  mem' 
of  the  national  committee.  His  eyes  were 
covered  by  heavy  blue  glasses  and 
was  somewhat  less  fashionably  attired 
than  Temporary  Chairman  Bell,  who 
spoke  yesterday.  Mr.  Clayton  was  the 
constant  center  of  a  group  of  men,  who 
called  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  off] 
who  is  to  wield  the  gavl  through  all  the 
storm  scenes  and  all  the  periods  of  calm 
that  lie  before  the  convention  after  the 
struggle  over  the  credentials  report  has 
been    decided. 

Gwffey   Gets   Cheer  as 

He    Walks   to    His    Seat 

Col.  Guffey  walked  down  the  center 
aisle  to  his  place  In  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  at  12:10  and  got  a  cheer  from 
a  number  of  delegates  in  his  vicinity.  He 
also  was  surrounded  for  some  little  time 
bv  a  group  of  friends,  who  apparently 
wanted  to  know  what  plan  of  action  had 
been  decided  upon  by  the  Pennsylvania 
leader. 

During  all  the  time  the  delegates  were 
finding  their  seats  the  band  kept  up  a 
constant  stream  of  misic.  A  wide  variety 
of  selections  were  offered  and  whenever 
the  leader  had  a  doubt,  h©  turned  on  a 
new  supply  of  "Dixie"  and  always  got  a 
responding   shout. 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  oft  re- 
peated, shared  honors  with  the  old 
Southern    song. 

At  12:20  o'clock  when  the  convention  had 
not  yet   been   called   to   order,    it    was   an- 
nounced  that   the    marching    clubs    wo 
be    permitted    to   march    through    the    hall 


is   .soon  as   opening-  prayer  had   been  de-  ' 
livered.      Arrangements    for    the    entrance 
and     exit    of    ihe    paraders    were    hastily 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  ser- 
,it   arms. 

It    was    just    12:26    when   Chairman    Bell 
began    vigorously    to    rap    for    order    and  i 
to    direct    that    the    congested     aisles     be  ' 
cleared. 

"The    convention    will    be    called 
der,"    he    shouted    time    and    time,    again., 
while    the    hum    of    voices    continued. 

"Gentlemen,  be  seated,"  called  the 
chairman.    "Gentlemen,   please  be  seated," 

peated,  and  at  last.  "The  offic< 
the  convention  will  see  that  gentlemen 
take  their  seats  and  clear  "he  aisles," 
while  the  gavel  continued  it-?  pounding. 
Impromptu  conferences  seemed  to  be  in 
progress  in  all  parts  of  the  delegates' 
section  andi  it  was  some  tim<  before  the 
participants  heeded  the  frantic  •  appeals 
of   the   chairman. 

Chairman    Bell    Demands 

That   Order   Should   Prevail 

Chairman  Bell,  after  pounding  with  his 
gavel  for  10  minutes,  delivered  a  short 
address  demanding  that  order  prevail  In 
the  convention,  repeating  for  the  fiftieth 
time: 

"Gentlemen,    take  your  seats." 

"While  he  was  speaking  almost  absolute 
silence  prevailed  and  his  threat  of  "no 
business  wilj  be  transacted  unless  quiet 
is  restored"  was  made  to  the  people  who 
were  making  no  noise  of  any  kind. 

The  chairman  finished  what  he  had  to 
say  however  and  promptly  seizing  his 
opportunity  introduced!  the  Rev.  Christian 
F.  Reisner  of  Denver,  the  chaplain  of 
the  day,  who  delivered  the  following  in- 
vocation: 

Gives    Thanhs    For   the   Finest 

Heights  of  American  Citizenship 

"O,  Jehovah,  Godi  of  nations,  Father 
of  all  mankind,  we  look  to  Thee.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  good  world  in  whien 
we  walk  and  work.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  part  our  country  .has  had  in 
bringing  in  this  high  day  of  righteous- 
ness. We  thank  Thee  for  our  nation's 
ideals  and  the  brain  and  the  brawn  whic'u 
have  made  the  world  recognize  and  adopt 
them.  "We  thank  Thee  for  the  warriors 
wrho  helped  melt  out  our  own  dross  as 
well  as  those  compelled  other  nations 
to  be  fair  with  the  weak  and  give  the 
oppressed  a  chance  to  grow.  We  thank 
Thee  for  men  of  equal  courage  who  aie 
now  willing  to  brave  slander  andi  endure 
the  sapping  strain  of  public  scrutiny  and 
service,  to  carry  righteousness  forward 
through  peaceful  measures.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  finest  height  of  citizenship 
this  old  world  has  ever  seen. 

"We  thank  Thee  for  the  signs  of  the 
on-going  victory  of  righteousness.  Keep 
our  courage  up  in  the  face  of  apparent 
defeat.  May  we  push  forward  persistent- 
ly and  confidently.  Deliver  us  from  fool- 
ish fanaticism.  Enable  us  to  put  prin- 
ciple above  profit  and  tested  purity  above 
temporary  power.  Inspire  us  to  aim  high 
and  work  hard  until  the  goal  is  at- 
tained. 

"We  thank  Thee  for  home  life  and  loves. 
^Teach  us  tenderness  in  word  and  deed! 
mol   the   heat    of   temper   andi  check   the 


I  rashness  of  rage.  Develop  in  us  the  king- 
I  ly  kindness  of  the  Man  of  Galilee.  W  e 
thank  The  for  flowers,  fields  and  little 
>  folk.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  increasing 
neighborliness  of  man.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  joy  of  friendship.  Build  up  broth- 
erliness.  Broaden  bur  sympathy.  Banish 
all  ugliness  from  our  being-. 

"We  remember,  O  God,  our  great  re- 
sponsibility as  a  nation.  Israel  was  Thine 
appointed  messenger  only  so  long  as  she 
was  obedient  and  carried  forward  right-  j 
eousness.  Thou  has  chosen  America  to  ! 
help  Thee  to  make  a  better  world.  Thou 
didst  use  us  to  teach  Spain  a  salutary 
lesson.  Thou  didst  send  us  an  elder 
brother  to  save  the  partition  of  China. 
Thou  djid  anoint  us  as  the  messenger  of 
peace  between  Russia  and  Japan.  Thou 
hast  given  us  the  children  of  many  is- 
lands that  we  might  teach  them  to  walk 
along  in  self  government.  May  our  dear 
nation  accept  Thy  appointment  and  walk 
carefully  lest  we  miss  God's  way  and  so 
have  our  task  taken  from  us. 

Petition    to    Keep    Head    Clear 

and    Hands     Strong    to    Help 

"May  we  ,  keep  our  heads  clear,  our 
hearts  warm,  and  our  hands  strong  for 
the  help  of  man.  Guard  us  from  the 
blinding,  weakening  rule  of  sin.  Temper 
our  justice  with  sane  love  and  curative 
mercy.  Equip  us  to  be  good  citizens. 
Make  us  brave  and  industrious.  Shame 
us  from  whimpering  and  whining.  Save 
us  from  cringing  and  dodging.  Face  us 
squarely  before  every  issue  until  it  is 
solved"  just  right.  Keep  us  from  deceit 
and  falsehood.  Fit  us,  if  necessary,  to 
fight  stiffly  and  hopefully  for  the  square 
thing.  May  defeat  with  the  right  and  the 
blood-marked  brow  be  more  desirable 
than  victory  with  wrong  and  a  jeweled 
crown  of  power. 

"We    thank    Thee    for    noble    sires    who 
knew    God,    loved    humanity    and    feared 
only    wrong.      We    thank    Thee    for    their 
worthy  sons,  great  men,  equally  equipped 
with  the  fathers  for  their  own  time.     We 
thank  Thee  that  true  leaders  still  abound 
in  our  land.     We  thank  Thee  for  the  rt- 
nownedi,    well    furnished    of     vision     and 
deeds   who    now   council   here.     We   thank 
Thee  for  the  high  class  Americans  among  I 
the  best  in  the  land,   who  stand  ready  to  j 
obey  the  call  of  this  convention;  set  free  > 
the    best    wisdom    of   the   delegates.     Rub  j 
out  all  sectional  lines.    Save  from  the  side  i 
tracks  of  selfishness.     Quiet   hearts   until  ; 
Thy  voice  can  be  heard.     Thou  alone  are  | 
our    King.      We    wait    orders    from    Thete. 
Enable    these    delegates    to    act    as    God's 
stewards.     Shape  under  their  hands  a  plat- 
form   a    step    higher    than    any    ever    yet 
adopted.      Direct    the    voting    minds    to    a  I 
candidate    who    can    standi    squarely    upon 
it    and    think    and    work    and    fight    until 
the   citizens   of    our   glorious    nation    step 
up    to    its    higher    plane.      We    believe    in 
God.      We    trust    in    God.      We    are     Thy 
children,   O,    Heavenly  Father.     Thou  wilt 
not  fail   us.     We  want  Thy  will   and  Thy 
way.     Enlighten  ue  and  we  will  follow. 

"Great  God  of  all  the  earth  continue 
to  be  our  nation's  leader.  May  we  build 
Thy  kingdom  In  Ameri<  a  and  so  help  to 
establish  it  in  all  lands.  .May  we  be  clean- 
handed, white-hearted,  high-purposed  and 
do  a  full  man's  work  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity   and    the   glory    of    God.      A  men." 


Rev.     Mr.    Reisner    snpke    in    a    strong, 

deep     voice,     and    as    he    concluded     was 

(I    with    an    outburst     of     applause, 

;  particulate     from    the    Indiana   and    New 

!  York  delegation,   although  it  was  general 

throughout  the   convention. 

Marching    Cluus    Pour    Into 

and    Through   the    Hall 

"The  Milwaukee  and  other  inarching 
clubs  will  pass  through  the  hail,"  an- 
nounced the  chairman  and  as  the  last 
words  left  his  lips  tho  strainn  of  "Dixie" 
floated  into  the  auditorium  and  a  cheer 
broke  from  the  qrowd  as  the  first  Bryan 
banner  in  line  was  swung  through  the 
dioor.  The  convention  band  caught  up  the 
dying  strains  of  "Dixie"  as  the  march- 
ing band  passed  out  of  a  door  opposite 
the  one  by  which  it  entered. 

The  parade  was  not  a  long  one  and  the 
convention  soon  returned  to  'business. 

As  the  last  of  the  parade  passed  out 
Chairman  Bell  again  ordered  that  the 
aisles  be  cleared  and  when  this  was  done 
the   chairman   said: 

"The  chair  recognizes  Senator  Thomas 
F.  Grady  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  rules.'f 

Senator  Grady,  mounting  the  platform, 
announced  in  a  few  words  that  he  pre- 
sented, the  report,  and  for  the  adoption  of 
which  he  moved.  It  provided  that  the 
I  convention  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules 
I  of  the  Demovratic  convention  of  1904.  The 
1  report  was  adopted  unanimously  by  a  viva 
voce  vote. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Bell,  "it 
appears  that  the  committee  are  not  ready 
to  report  at  this  time,  so  the  convention 
will  dispose  of  some  minor  business.  The 
chair  recognizes  Mr.  W.  H.  Martin  of 
Arkansas." 

Tribute   to    Late    James 

K.  Jones,  Former  Chairman 

Mr.  Martin  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
national  committee,  a  resolution  of  re- 
great  and  tribute  to  the  late  James  K. 
Jones  former  chairman  of  the  committee. 

After  the  resolution  had  'been  read.  Mr. 
Martin  spoke  briefly  of  Senator  Jones' 
capabilities  and  eminent  service  to  tbe 
Democratic  party. 

By  a  rising  vote  the  resolution  unani- 
mously was  adopted. 

A  storm  of  laughter  went  through  the 
convention  hall  when  Chairman  Bell  said 
with  a  smile,  "John  S.  Whalen,  secretary 
of  s.tate  of  New  York,  is  wanted  at  the 
long  distance  telephone  by  Governor 
Hughes   of   New   York." 

When  the  laughter  had  subsided  the 
chairman   said: 

"This  is  no  laughing  matter.  This  bus- 
iness concerns  the  affairs  of  state  and 
it  is  an  indication  that  Democrats  are 
already  (beginning  to   get      together." 

"The  Michigan  delegation  has  lost  Its 
Bible,"  announced  Chairman  Bell,  amid 
another  outburst  of  laughter.  "And  they 
would  be  very  much  gratified,''  he  added, 
"if  it  is  returned." 

Ollie  James  of  Kentucky  was  recognized 
to  move  that  a  recess  be  taken  until  8 
o'clock. 

There  were  cries  of  "no"  from  all  over 
the  hall,  the  galleries  joining  in  the  call 
of  many  of  the  delegates. 

"When  the  motion  was  put  there  wera 
loud  and  almost  equal  choruses,  first  of 
"aye"    and    then    of    "no." 


"The  chair  is  in  doubt,"   said  Mr    Bell   I 
but   it  is   his  opinion   that   the   delegac-H 
'1    aye    and    th<-    g'Uleries    no.      I    i 
|  put  the  motion  again." 

This  time  the  galleries  voted  unanimous- 
ly   and    the   shout    of    "no"    overwhelmed 
[  the  "ayes." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  chairman,  brand- 
ishing his  gavel,  "gentlemen,  come  to  or- 
der. The  chair  is  convinced  that  enough 
delegates  have  voted  'no'  to  retain  the 
convention  in  its  seats  for  a  few  mo- 
ments  longer." 

A  cheer  of  approval  came  down  from 
the  galleries,  and  its  feeble  echo  rose 
from  the  convention  floor.  Great  con- 
fusion followed,  hundreds  of  voices  call- 
ing for  various  speakers,  the  name  of 
Senator  "Bob"  Taylor  of  Tennessee,  be- 
ing shouted  repeatedly.  The  convention 
then  settled  diown  to  await  the  next  event 
but  there  was  none  for  some  minutes. 
The  band  attempted  to  play,  but  was 
practically  submerged  in  the  uproar.  Thte 
chairman  kept  up  his  automatic  sentence: 
"Gentlemen,  come  to  order,"  and  kept  It 
up  after  the  convention  quieted  down. 

Call    For    Taylor    at    the 

Suggestion    of  Hepner 

"The  chair  will  now  recognize  Mr.  Hel- 
iner  of  Washington,"  said  Chairman  Bell, 
when  a  semblance  of  order  had  been  re- 
stored. 

"I  move  that  we  hear  a  few  remarks 
from   Senator  Bob  Taylor  of  Tennessee." 

Mingled  cries  of  "Taylor,"  and  "No, 
no,"  came  from  the  floor.  The  chair  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Heifner  as  a  committee  of 
one  to  escort  Senator  Taylor  to  the 
chair. 

Then  there  came  cries  of  "Gore,  Gore," 
begun  by  constituents  of  the  Oklahoma 
senator,   and  caught  up  all  over  the  hall. 

Mr.  Bell  pounded  for  order  and  an- 
nounced that  Senator  Taylor  had  left  the 
hall. 

"Gore,  Gore,"  called  the  delegates.  "In 
a  moment,"  shouted  Chairman  Bell,  who 
then  announced  that  the  convention  first 
would  hear  from  Charles  A.  Towne  and 
then  from  Senator   Gore. 

Mr.  Towne  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
however,  and  the  chance  of  hearing  a 
speech  from  one  of  the  vice  presidential 
candidates  was  lost. 

"We  will  hear  from  Senator  Gore,"  fi- 
nally announced  Mr.  Bell,  amid  great 
cheering. 

When  the  chairman  announced  that 
Senator  Gore  of  Oklahoma  would  address 
the  convention  the  delegates  of  that  state 
went  into  a  spasm  of  delight.  They 
whooped  and  yelled  in  delight  as  the 
blind  senator  from  the  newest  state  in 
the  union  was  led  to  the  platform.  His 
first  utterances  were  happy,  and  he 
caught  the  convention  immediately.  Doud 
cheers  and  applause  greeted  his  declara- 
tion that  Oklahoma  is  the  most  Demo- 
cratic state   in   the   union. 


Gave   Utters    Simple    Words 

That  Set  Loose  Pandemonium 

"The  president  of  the  United  States 

has     said     that     his     opinion     of     oar 

constitntion  is  unfit  for  publication. 


That  is  trtie  of  many  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  president  of  the  United 
States." 


"Fellow      Democrats! 


The      great 


secretary  of  -war  came  to  Oklahoma 
and  waged  -war  against  onr  consti- 
tution,"     continued      Senator      Gore. 
"He    ashed   ns    to   give    np    our    right 
of  liberty   and  self-government,  but 
|  by  a  vote    of   thousands    upon    thou- 
j  sands    we    rejected     the     advice     of 
I  Taft    and     accepted    the      ad  vice      of  | 
I  Bryan." 

The  mention  of  the  name  brought  the 
convention  to  its  feet  in  the  first  real 
Bryan  demonstration.  Delegates  from 
(  nearly  every  state  jumped  to  their  chairs 
and  yelled.  Many  members  of  the  New 
York  delegation  joined  in  the  cheering, 
but  a  majority  remained  in  their  scats. 
Minnesota  and  Delaware  were  the  con- 
spicuous exceptions  to  the  general  cele- 
bration. 

A  Bryan  banner,  which  had  been  lurk- 
ing in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  was  rushed  to 
the  stage  and  waved  above  the  heads  of 
the  chairman  and  speaker.  The  point  of 
the  flagstaff  caught  one  of  the  suspended 
eagles  over  the  chairman's  desk  and 
brought  it  crashing  to  the  floor.  It  was 
quickly  caught  up.  however,  and  held 
above   Senator   Gore's  head. 

Sergeant-at-Arms  Martin,  after  he  had 
thoroughly  mussed  the  senator's  hair  ! 
with  the  eagle's  tail,  waved  the  great' 
stuffed  bird  so  close  to  the  senator's  j 
nose  that  he  must  have  started  back  had  ; 
he  been  able  to  see  what  was  going  on  \ 
two   inches  from  his   face. 

Band   Strikes   Up    "Dixie" 

and  Sets  Crowd  Going  Anew 

1     The    applause    was    relaxing     somewhat 
i  when    the    band    poured    oil    on    the    fire 
by    striking    up    "Dixie,"     and,     instantly  i 
the    flame    was      burning      fiercely      and  , 
brighter    than    before.      The    young     man 
with  the   Bryan  banner  held    his   place  on 
the    speaker's    stand    by    the    side    of    the 
senator,    waving    the    banner   to    and    fro. 
careful,  however,   to  tear  no  more  eagles  I 
from  their  perches. 

Senator   Gore,    who  had   caused   the  ter-  i 
rific  outburst,   waited   for  a  time   for   the  \ 
noise    to    cease    and    then    quietly    turned 
and  seated  himself  against  the   railing  of 
the    platform    waiting    for   the    uproar    to 
subside. 

Georgia's  delegation  in  the  midst  of  the 
cheering  crowd  was  also  conspicuous  for 
Its    absolute   silence. 

When  the  demonstration  had  proceeded 
for  some  15  minutes,  a  delegate  from 
Iowa  caught  up  the  standard  of  that 
state  and  led  a  march  to  the  stage,  where 
there  was  a  grouping  of  the  states  It 
was  a  wild  rush  to  the  platform  in  which 
there  was  great  confusion.  Delegates 
other  than  those  carrying  the  heavy 
standards  joined  in  the  surging  crow,] 
invading  the  space  set  aside  "for  working 
newspaper  men  and  seriously  interfering 
with  their  labors. 


The  only  state  standards  that  fin- 
ally were  left  in  their  places  were 
Georgia,  Slew  York,  Delaware,  Min- 
nesota, Connecticut,  Maryland  anil. 
Jfew    Jersey. 

When  the  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height 
the  group  of  state  standards  around   and 
upon    the    platform    included    Rhode    Is- 
land,  Porto  Rico,   Alaska,    South   .Dakota,  , 
West    Virginia,    Iowa,     Oregon,      Kansas,  . 
Virginia,    Montana,    Texas,    Pennsylvania,  < 
Illinois,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,    South   Car-  ' 
olina,        Washington,      New       Hampshire, 
North    Dakota,    Louisiana,    North     Caro- 
lina,   Florida,    Wisconsin,    California. 

After  10  minutes  of  yelling  the  perspir- 
ing scrambling  delegates  with  their  state 
standards  left  the  platform  and  started 
on  a  parade  around  the  hall. 

Parade   About   the   Hall 

With    the    State   Banners 

Back  and  forth  in  the  aisles  in  front 
of  the  press  seats  the  excited,  shouting 
Eryan  men  carried  their  standards,  but 
the  cheers  were  by  this  time  beginning 
to  decrease  in  volume  and  a  few  of  the 
blue  markers  were  returned  to  their  j 
places  on  the  floor  of  the  hall. 

California's   Bryan   banner,    heavy    with 
gold    tassels    and    fringe,    was    carried    to  • 
the    stage    while    the    cheering    continued, 
and  cries   of   "Whoop  'er  up"   came  from  ' 
the  delegates  in   the  front  rows. 

Maryland  at  last  deserted  from  ihe 
"stay  at  homes"  and  its  banner  was 
taken  into  the  midst  of  the  parade. 

Many  of  the  standard  bearers  formed 
a  circle  about  the  New  York  delegation 
and   cheered  their  lustiest. 

A  wildly  enthusiastic  delegate  from 
Oklahoma  clambered  up  on  the  press  ta- 
bles to  secure  a  vantage  point  from 
which  to  display  his  state  standard.  He 
was  dragged  down  by  the  newspaper  men 
with  scant  ceremony.  He  then  attempt- 
ed to  go  upon  the  platform  once  more, 
but  Sergeant-at-Arms  Martin  stopped 
him.  He  persisted,  however,  and  after 
some  argument  was  allowed  to  carry  his 
point.  *The  states  of  Idaho.  Ohio  and 
Massachusetts  soon  joined  him,  while  the 
band  played,  "Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang's  All 
Here." 

The  band  then  struck  up  "My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home,"  while  the  delegates  and 
spectators  joined  in  the  chorus.  The  pro- 
cession then  started  to  leave  the  stand, 
but  a  halt  was  caused  by  a  delegate  who 
yelled  so  wildly  that  his  false  teeth  flew 
out.  They  rolled  under  the  press  seats 
and  down  he  went  on  hands  and  knees  to 
recover  his  eating  machinery,  while  the 
parade  behind  him  halted  until  he  had 
recovered  the  teeth,  clapped  them  into 
place  and  was  ready  to  yell  again  for  hi» 
political   faith. 

In  the  midst  of  the  riot  of  noise  and 
the  confusion  of  marching  delegates  the 
constant  boom  of  flashlight  explosions 
from  the  photographers  added  to  the  pan- 
demonium. 

The  standard  bearers  finally  invaded 
the  galleries,  Maine  and  Alabama  lead- 
ing the  climb  to  the  second  tier. 

The  band  kept  up  a  continued  flow  of 
music  which  finally  started  all  the  dele- 
gates to  singing,  when  "Hail,  Hail,  the 
Gang's  All    Here,"    was   struck   up. 


The  band  In  the  gallery  worked  without 
cessation  and  whenever  it  struck  up 
anything  with  a  chorus  that  the  crowd 
was  able  to  follow  they  yelled  the  words 
of  the  air  with  wild  enthusiasm.  Dele- 
Mates  danced  up  and  down  in  the  aisles 
to  the  measures  of  "A  Hot  Time"  and 
shouted  the  chorus  of  "Marching 
Through  Georgia." 

Georgia  Delegates   Defend 

Their    Standard    of    State 

While  the  latter  air  was  ringing 
throughout  the  1ih.11,  a  determined 
assault  was  made  by  the  frenziaed 
Bryan  shouters  upon  the  Georgia 
standard  which,  up  to  this  time,  had 
been  kept  firmly  rooted  in  its  place. 
The  delegation  showed  in  quick: 
fashion  that  it  was  as  dangerous  to 
"March  through  Georgia'*  as  ever 
it  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  -war. 
They  rallied  around  their  little 
yellow  flag  pole  bearing  the  name 
of  their  state  in  white  against  a 
background  of  blue,  and  stuck 
staunchly  to  their  guardianship. 
It  was  the  only  Southern  state 
standard  that  remained  unrooted 
and  where  it  was  planted,  it  stayed. 

The  Colorado  standard  -was  car- 
ried again  to  the  stage  after  the 
demonstration  had  been  in  progress 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  This 
time  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  wom- 
an, Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  of 
Denver,  one  of  the  state's  dele- 
gates, and  her  appearance  called 
out  renewed  cheers.  Mrs.  Bradford 
who  is  a  delegate  a<  large,  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  parallel  to  the  fam- 
ous "Woman  in  White"  who  plfyed 
such  an  important  part  In  stamped- 
ing for  Bryan  the  galleries  during 
the   Chicago   convention    of   1906. 

She  was  soon  joined  by  another  woman, 
also  in  white,  who  struggled  desperately 
to  hold  ud  the  heavy  banner  of  Califor- 
nia beside  the  speaker's  desk.  Her 
strength,  however,  was  not  equal  to  the 
task,  and  she  was  compelled  to  surrender 
it   to    stronger   hands. 

The  cowboy  band  at  last  left  it  place 
in  the  gallery  and  joined  the  parade 
through  the  aisles  playing  "Marching 
Through  Georgia."  The  man  with  the 
big  bass  horn  had  troubles  that  were  only 
equalled  by  the  bass  drummer  in  getting 
through   the   crowds. 


Pennsylvania's  standard  was  the  first 
returned  to  its  place,  but  the  example 
apparently  had  little  effect  upon  the  oth- 
er states. 

Maine    Joins    in    Parade 

After    First    Fifty    Minutes 

After  the  uproar  had  continued  for  50 
minutes  Maine  joined  in  the  parade 
which  was  constantly  swinging  up  and 
down  the  aisles.  Kentucky  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, however,  had  returned  to  their 
places  and  the  demonstration  seemed,  for 
the  time,  to  be  dying  down.  The  band 
again  woke  the  echoes  with  "A  Hot 
Time,"  and  the  ocean  of  cheers  was 
again  in  flood  tide.  Sergeants-at-arms 
carried  away  by  the  frenzy  of  the  occa- 
sion left  their  posts  and  poined  in  the 
yelling,  exultant  throng.  Men,  however, 
cannot  yell  forever,  nor  is  their  strength 
inexhaustible,  and  the  signs  of  a  let- 
down were  unmistakable  and  more  fre- 
quent. It  was  only  waning  strength, 
however,  that  put  any  check  on  the  ei? 
thusiasm.  Men  tramped  through  the 
aisles,  their  collars  torn  wide  open,  their 
neckties  reduced  to  shreds,  or  entirely 
gone,  their  faces  streaming  with  perspir- 
ation, and  tossing  hats  and  handkerchiefs 
as  high  as  their  weary  arms  would  al- 
low, yelling  at  the  same  time  with  all 
the  power  of  their  torn  and  tired  throats. 
The  crowd  finally  gathered  in  front  of 
the  speaker's  stand,  and,  packed  into  a 
compact  mass,  they  burst  forth  anew  in 
cheers  for  Bryan,  for  themselves  and  each 
other.  Aa  fat,  bald-headed  man  from 
Ohio  climbed  upon  a  press  table,  and, 
acting  as  cheer-master,  called  for  yells 
from  every  delegate  of  another  state  that 
hi  seyes   could  light  upon. 

The  convention  band  finally  got  s*yp- 
arated  in  the  surging  crowd  and  lis  mem- 
bers indulged  their  individual  tastes  in 
rearallng  those   about  them    with   music 

From  time  to  time  the  bearers  of  the 
state  standards  would  break  away  from 
the  aisles  and  make  another  rush  to  the 
chairman's  desk. 

Senator  Gore,    with   placid   countenance, 
and  unseeing  eyes,  sat  unperturbed,   wait- 
ing for  the  tumult  to  end  before  resum- 
ing his  speech  that  had  started  the  dem- 
onstration.   He  chatted  from  time  to  time 
with    Chairman    Bell,    who    stood      guard- 
against  the  rush  of  the  thoughtless.       jfc 
A   rallying   point  for   the   band  was  &. 
tablished   on   the    stage   at    last,    and  «fe 
scattered  musicians  hurried  there  U  Jbjht 
In    "The    Red,    White    and    Blue." 


Ylorns  L:?urYi,   P&.,     Jlvw^s 


Liuvf      jj.      l^OJ. 


THE  BUMD  5E 


A    Sketch   of   the    Wonderful    Career 
of  Thomas  L\  Gore. 

the  convention"     in 
was  the  blind  Senator 

'horns'  P.  ({ore.  as 
his  w  e  may  claim  t he 
roine,  since  she  is  literally  his 
guiding  light.  His  is  a  story  worth 
reading.  The  New  York  '"chin,"  which 
published  an  account  of  his  wonderful 
career  some  time  ago.  asked,  How  did  a 
blind  man  ever  get  into  the  United 
Stales  Senate?  For  that  matter,  how 
did  a  blind  man  ever  have  the  courage 
to  pick  out  that  particular  career  and 
to  Inakc  it  the  object  of  his  greatest 
ambition?  There  is  one  answer  to  both 
questions.  He  did  it  by  being  Thomas 
1*.  (iore.  Being  Thomas  P.  Gore  means 
a  good  many  things.  It  means  being 
thirty-seven  years  old,  in  perfect  health, 
of  indomitable  will  and  unlimited  energy. 
It  means  being  by  turns  a  good  lighter 
and  a  generous  conciliator.  It  means  the 
abilty  to  get  and  to  keep  friends.  It 
means,  moreover,  having  had  a  good 
mind  to  start  with  and  having  given  it 
twenty-five  years  of  almost  unexampled 
training.  And  if  that  isn't  enough  to 
explain  the  Senatorship,  it  means  having 
Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Gore  for  a  wife  and 
lelpmeel. 

When  the  present  Senator  was  only 
seven  or  eight  years  old  he  was  acei- 
lentally  struck  in  the  left  eye  by  a  stick 
tvhich  a  companion  threw  down.  The 
tvhole  thing  was  an  accident,  the  slick 
•ebonnding  and  striking  him  under  part 
if  the  eyeball.  Some  injury  to  the  optic 
aorve  resulted,  and  the  sight  gradually 
failed  in  that  eye.  When  he  was  elev- 
■n  years  old  and  a  page  in  the  .Mississ- 
ipp  Senate — he  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  that  State — he  bought  an  air  gun  to 
lake  borne  to  his  brother  for  a  Christ- 
mas   present.        Some    of   the   children    at 


I 


the  hotel  where  he  was  living  wanted  to 
see  it  work.  ;in<l  naturally  the  eleven- 
year-old  boy    did   not    need    to   be   asked 

twice.  While  he  was  Showing  it  off  the 
rod  kepi  catching  in  (ho  barrel, 
ao  linally.  having  placed  it  in  position, 
idling  C i(>oi '^rt«  squinted  down  the  barrel 
—with  his  good  eye.  or  course — to  see  if 
everything  was  all  right  thai  time.  Some- 
how or  other  the  gun  went  off.  ami  so 
diil   part   of  his  right  eye. 

<>!'  course,  the  sigh!  was  destroyed.  An 
operation  was  performed,  the  fronj  of 
the  eyeball  removed  and  a  false  eye  sub- 
stituted. Owing  to  the  fad  that  not  all 
the  eyeball  was  taken  away,  tiie  glass 
eye  moves  so  naturally  that  many  per- 
sons never  suspect  that  it  is  not  the 
real    thing. 

Since  he  was  eleven  years  old  Thomas 
P.  Gore  has  not  been  able  to  read  a 
word.  For  a  few  years  he  could  dislin- 
guish  outlines  of  some  objects,  but  since 
he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  he  has  lost 
even  that  power.  At  eleven  he  was  too 
young  to  have  acquired  a  trade,  a  profes- 
sion or  even  an  education.  After  he  lost 
his  sight  he  promptly  decide  on  the 
Education  as  the  first  necessity,  and  set 
abont  getting  one.  After  going  through 
the  grammar  school  and  high  school,  he 
entered  the  Cumberland  University,  at 
Lebanon.  Tenn.  One  of  his  earlier 
schoolmates  accompanied  his  to  Lebanon 
and  read  to  him.  10  very  bit  of  his 
work  was  done  this  way.  lie  was  val- 
edictorian of.  his  class,  and  one  of  six 
graduated  with  highest  hours.  When 
h"  left  college  he  went  to  , Jackson.  Miss., 
for  six  months  to  learn  to  read  with  his 
fingers.  lie  even  bought  two  books  in 
Braille  type,  Longfellow's  poems  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
But  getting  his  learning  through  his  fin- 
gers was  too  tedious  a  method  to  suit  a 
man  so  eager,  so  fairly  covetous  of 
knowledge   as  young   (Jore   was.. 

The  two  books  for  the  blind  with 
which  he  supplied  himself  then  have  not 
grown  into  a  library.  He  never  bought 
a  third,  and  he's  not  very  certain  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  original  two.  He 
cannot  read  one  word  in  the  volumes 
with  which  he  has  surrounded  himself, 
yel  he  knows  their  contents  with  a  thor- 
oughness which  would  make  most  men 
seem,  in  contrast,  to  be  strangers  In  their 


own  book  shelves.  X<>t  only  does  lie  know 
their  contents,  he  knows  their  outride  al- 
so.       As  he  would  recognize  the  Face  of 

a  friend  by  passing  his  hand  over  it,  so 
he  can  recognize  his  books  by  more 
touch. 

His  wife  says  that  hooks  are  his  one 
dissipation.  He  neither  smokes  nor 
drinks.      Bi  -   to  ;i    hook   store  a« 

a  needle  to  a  magnet,  and  always  se.e- 
einuhs  to  that  one  teniptation  of  Inlying 
more  and  yet  more  volumes.  I  low 
docs  he  make  himself  master  of  their 
contents?  There's  where  you  have  a  hint 
of  the  man  himself.  No  man  who  was 
not  thoroughly  likable  could  ever  in  this, 
world  have  manged  to  do  what  Senator 
Gore  has  accomplished,  no  matter  how 
much  he  might  have  wanted  it.  Never, 
that  is.  unless  lie  had  been  ready  to  pay 
exorbitantly  for  it.  and  Gore  is  not  a 
rich    man. 

A  schoomate  read  him  through  coi- 
,J^£re.  A  brother  became  his  law  part- 
ner. Another  is  his  secretary.  1 1  i> 
wife  is  something  of  all  three. a  ml  a  good 
deal  more.  But  neither  a  man's  school- 
mates nor  his  brothers,  nor  even  hi> 
wife,  can  throw  in  their  lives  with  his  t< 
ihal  extent  unless  there  is  somethim. 
m<>:-e  iluiii  sympathy  p/  keep  them  u«> 
ing.  In  this  case  there  is  more;  there  is 
admiration  ami  affection— two  senti- 
ments which  the  blind  Senator  seems  to 
inspire   wherever  he   goes. 

Nothing  would  he  further  from  the 
truth  than  to  picture  hiu  as  a  semi-de- 
pendent drag  upon  his  friends.  Some 
imaginative  correspondents  have  de- 
scribed his  wife  as  his  inseparable  com- 
panion, going  wherever  iie  goes,  sitting 
upon  the  platform  during  his  campaign 
speeches,  and  either  leading  or  following 
him  around  constantly.  lie  almost  in- 
variahly  travels  alone.  That's  the  kind 
of  man  he  is — a  man  who  lias  learned 
to  depend  first  of  all  on  himself,  and 
then  on  ot'ners.  The  storios  of  his  wife 
campaigning  H(ith  him  are  not  true.  She 
explains  qin\U  simply  that  she  would 
have  liked  to  go  with  hhu.  but  that 
"traveling  costs  twice  as  much   for  two 

as  for  one.  and  I  felt  that  we  could  not 
afford    it." 

It  is  not  by  being  constantly  with  him 
thai  she  contributes  her  share  to  her 
husband's    success,    hut    by    reading      t" 


hi  in.  He  has  the  coiu'age  and  the  will  for 
everything  else,  but  that  is  the  things 
others   must   do. 

Before  Oklahoma  was  admitted,  when; 
as  Mrs.  Gore  says,  "we  knew  Statehood 
was  coming.'*  they  spent  momths  reading 
and  st inlying  works  on  economics  and 
constitutional  law  and  history.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  campaign  for  the 
Senatorship,  the  trained  memory  of  the 
blind  candidate  was  stored  with  facte 
which' ho  had  at  his  absolute  command. 
As  a  rule'  all  he  needed  to  do  when  he 
wanted  to  prepare  a  speech  was  to  go 
into   a    cuiet    room    with    a    book    in    his 


He  is  an  inveterate  worker.  When  he 
is  not  gaining  knowledge  through  being 
read  to,  lie  is  assimilating  it  by  cogni- 
tion. Sometimes,  out  of  mistaken  kind- 
ness.people  rol)  him  of  the  time  he  wants 
to  spend  at  the  latter  occupation. 

His  one  insatiable  passion  is  for  read- 
ing. Science,  especially  the  science  of 
government,  economic  subjects  and. 
above  all.  the  Bible  and  masterpieces  of 
oratory,  these  are  the  things  he  cares 
most 

Through  his  hearing  and  his  speaking 
he  does  all  his  work*  He  never  writes 
anything  himself.  lie  did  learn  to  use 
a  typewriter,  hut  never  liked  it,  and  de- 
pends alto-ether  on  dotation.  He  can 
sign  his  name,  but  it  is  not  a  triumph 
of  legibility.  Ears  and  a  tongue  seem 
to  be  enough  for  IrTni.  Every  morning  his 
wife  reads  the  daily  paper  to  him  and 
anything  else  that  he  needs.  His  young- 
er brother.  Dixie  (lore,  is  his  private  .>er- 
eretary,  and  goes  through  his  corres- 
pondence as  any  one's  secretary  would. 
Even  people  who  are  not  blind  dictate 
their  replies  just  as  Senator  Gore  does. 
The  difference  is  that  he  keeps  in  his 
mind,  always  at  his  command,  a  hun- 
dred times  as  much  exact  information 
as  most  seeing  persons  keep  in  their 
minds. 

lake  Carolan,  Senator  Gore  is  i'oitu- 
uate  in  having  a  brainy,  tender  and 
generous  helpmeet.  Bui  other  blind 
men  have  not  been  so  blessed  in  finding 
a  veritable  "belter  half."  Poor  Dr.  Clan- 
cy, the  blind  poet-playwright,  was 
afflicted  with    that      worst      of  domestic 


burdens,  a  scolding  wife,  whom  in  the 
following  lines  lie  counts  an  affliction 
worse   than   his   blindness: 

Hapless   Clancy!   grieve   n<>   more, 
Socrates  was  plagued  before; 
Though    o?ercast,    thy    visual    ray 
Moots   no   more   the   light    of  day, 
Yer.   oven   here,      is  comfort   had, 
Good    prevailing  over   had. 
No    lliou    canst    no    more    behold 
The  grim   aspect   of  thy   scold: 
Oh.  what  raptures  wouldst  thou  find. 
Wert  thou  deaf  as  well  as  blind! 


Boston  yyiorYiiYig  Pq^ILl 

ASK  GORE" 

TO  MAKE 
N.  E.  TOUR 

yi  f 

Progressive  League  Wants 

Blind  Senator's  Aid 

For  Bryan 


Senator  Gore,  the  famous  blind  ora- 
tor of  Oklahoma,  is  to  be  urged  to 
make  a  speechmaking  tour  of  New 
England. 

This  action  was  taken  yesterday  at 
the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Pro- 
gressive League   at  the   Quincy   House. 

The  Progressive  League  is  the  Bryan 
organization  formed  a  year  ago  by  two 
of  the  foremost  Bryan  men  in  New 
England,    Colonel    Alexander   Troup   of 


Connecticut  and  George  Fred  Wil- 
liams of  Massachusetts.  It  met  yester- 
day at  the  Quincy  House  in  response 
to  a  call  sent  out  by  Colonel  Troup. 

BROWN    WANTS   TO    PASS    HAT 

One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting 
developed  very  early.  It  was  the  ques- 
tion of  raising  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  campaign.  B.  Gerry 
Brown  suggested  that  at  every  meeting 
held  In  the  Interest  of  Mr.  Bryan  the 
hat    be    passed. 

Colonel  John  C.  Cobb  of  Portland,  Me., 
did  not  believe  that  the  Progressive 
League  had  any  business  to  be  raising 
campaign  funds.  He  thought  that  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  political  committees. 
He  was  afraid  that  passing  around  the 
hat  would  keep  people  away  from  Bryan 
meetings. 

Dr.  John  W.  Coughlln  of  Fall  River 
agreed    with    Colonel    Cobb. 

Subscribe  for  the  Commoner 
The   matter   of    contributions   was   then 

dropped,    but    it      was      suggested      that 
every    Bryan    man    should    subscribe    for 

the      Commoner     and     should     urge    his 

neighbors  to  do  the  same. 
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GORE    TO    STIMP    FOR    BR}   5V 

__ 

Blind   S«  nator   Will    Be   Ansicned   Bcgti- 
kC'ampaign    Work. 


nnrejtl  States  Senator  Gore  of  Okla- 
homa J  the  "o»pd  S**«*» '•  paused 
through  St.  LouiimJMflirdRy  from  Piatt 
City,  Mo.,  where  he  made  an  address 
Friday,  to  Clarksburg,  Ohio,  where  he 
will  speak  at  a  Chautauqua  Sundav 
He  will  meet  National  Chairman  Mack 
of  the  Democratic  partv  in  Chicago 
next  week  and  have  his  campaign  itin- 
erary assigned.  Senator  Gore  will 
stump  for  Bryan  and  the  national  Dem- 
ocratic ticket. 

Gore  said  at  Union  Station  that  Bryan 
will  carry  Oklahoma  by  30,000  to  40  - 
000  and  the  Democrats  will  control  the 
new  Legislature  by  three  to  one  He 
believes  Bryan  has  an  excellent  chance 
to  be  elected,  and  says  Oklahoma  Pp 
publicans  are  apathetic  towards  TafL 
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3LIND       SENATOR       COMING. 

Thomas   E.    Gore   of    Oklahoma   Will 
Speak  in  Wisconsin  in  Be- 
half ^pf  Bryan. 

'MADISON J»  W^j.,  Sept.  15.— Senator 
?homas  E.  /Ure  of  Oklahoma  will  speak 
n  Madison  Thursday  evening.  He  comes 
mder  the  auspices  of  the  national  Demo- 
•ratic  campaign  committee.  He  will 
■peak  ftp.  La   Crosse   Saturday. 

Mr.  Bryan  will  follow  Gore,  speaking  at 
.ladison  on  Sept.  26  at  the  Farmers'  Na- 
ional   convention      Four  days   later  Sen- 

itor  J^ff  Davis  of  rivansas  will  make  a 
our  from  Milwat  Je  to  Beaver  D;.m. 
'heodore  A.  Bell,  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic national  convention  a^  Denver, 
dso  will  come  to  Wisconsin,  and  efforts 
vill  also  be  made  to  have  Joseph  W.  Folk 
>f   Missouri   campaign  the   state. 


1^0  ta,iSi7  i  Lie,  J\U')  Go-nner"   J  p-u^-nci  I 
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GORE  TO  SPEAK 
Ut/- 


Floyd    County    People 
To-morrow  Morning. 


EARLY    MORNING    MEETING    ON 

HIS  WAY  SOUTH. 

To-morrow  morning  at  6:30  o'clock  the 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Gore,  the  blind  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  one  of  the  moab-*rtfer- 
tainlng  and  interesting  speakers  In  the 
United  States,  will  address  a  Democratic 
meeting  from  the  platform  of  the  South- 
ern passenger  train  at  the  station,  West 
First  and  Water  streets.  New  Albany/ 
Senator  Gore  is  on  his  way  to  Do  u  is  vibe 
to  join  a  party  of  speakers  that  intend 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  South.  Although 
the  hour  is  rather  early  for  ordinary  peo- 
ple it  there  will  be  a  large 
crowd   present   to   hear   this   distinguished 


The  Hon.  James  E.  Watson,  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Indiana,  spoke 
for  ten  minutes  at  noon  yesterday  to  a 
fairly  good  crowd  at  Maennerchor  Hall, 
New  Albai^.  He  was  somewhat  delayed 
and  dJd  not  arrive  until  nearly  an  hour 
after  the  schedule  time.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  M.  Bert  Thurman  and  brief 
talks  were  made  before  he  began  his 
speech  by  Judgo  John  H.  Weathers, 
George  H.  Hester  and  J.  L.  Talbott.  He 
left  shortly  after  1:30  o'clock  in  a  special 
train  over  the  Monon,  making  his  first 
stop  at  Salem.  Last  night  he  addressed 
a  meeting  at  Linton  and  he  will  speak  in 
Evansville   to-night. 
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BLIND  SENATOR 


Will  Address  New  Albanians 


iLfr-ftaybreak. 


THOMAS     W.     GORE,     OF     OKLA- 
HOMA, NOTED   ORATOR. 

This  morning  at  6:30  o'clock  the  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Gore,  the  blind-J«M,mr  from 
Oklahoma,  will  address  the  Democrats  of 
New  Albany  from  the  platform  of  a 
Southern  passenger  train  at  the  station, 
West  First  and  Water  streets.  Notwith- 
standing the  unusually  early  hour,  hun- 
dreds of  New  Albany  people  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  hear 
Senator  Gore.  He  is  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent men  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

An  important  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
cratic First  Voters'  Club  was  held  last 
night  at  Feiock's  Hall,  Vincennes  and 
Spring  streets.  There  was  a  big  crowd 
present  and  addresses  were  delivered  by 
prominent  Democrats.  The  club,  which  is 
composed  of  young  Democrats  who  will 
cast  their  first  votes,  numbers  over  1,00, 
all  active,   intelligent  young  men. 

During  the  last  few  days  a  number  of 
small  wagers  have  been  made  in  New  Al- 
bany on  the  result  of  the  approaching 
election  and  the  betting  seems  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  Democratic  candidates.  One 
wager  was  $5  even  money  that  Thomas  R. 
Marshall,  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, will  carry  Floyd  county  by  a  ma- 
jority of  500,  and  another  was  made  that 
Jie  will  be  elected  Governor.     ■ 
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MANY  DEMOCRATS 

Assembled  Early  To    Hear 
Senator  Thomas  W.  Gore. 


PROBABLY  LAST  SPEECH  OF  THE 
PRESEISTT  CAMPAIGN. 

The  HOA-  Thomas  W.  Gore,  the  blind 
S&naWffrom  Oklahoma,  spoke  yester-v 
daymorning  for  a  few   minutes   from 
the  rear  platform  of  a  spec^i*iiain  a* 
the    Southern    passengej^ation,    New 
Albany.     The  train   was  an   hour  late, 
but  a  big  crowd  of  Democrats  had  as- 
sembled at  the  station  to  hear  Mr   Gore. 
His  interesting  talk  was  confined  to 
the  principal   issues    of   the   campaign, 
and  he  made  a  fine  impression.     He  has 
been  campaigning  in  Ohio  and,  together 
with  a  party  of  speakers,  delivered  ad- 
dresses  at   the   principal      stations     in 
Southern  Indiana  along  the  line  of  the 
Southern.      He   was   introduced   at   the 
I  various  towns  by  Col.  Dan  Shrader    of 
1  New  Albany,  an  active  Democrat  and  a 
pleasing  and  interesting  talker 

It  is  hardly  likely  there  will  be  any 
more  public  meetings  before   the  elec- 
tion,  although   one   may   be   called   for 
to-morrow    night.      A    meeting    of    the 
Floyd  County  Democratic  Central  Com- 
!  mittee  was  held  yesterday  morning  and 
the   final  arrangements  made   for     the 
■    election.     Every   member  of  the    com- 
mittee,   under      the    direction    of      the 
clLaim^an,   John     J.    Lyons,    has     been 
active  in  the  work  of  the  campaign,  and 
a?l  are  confident  that  the  majority  next 
Tuesday  will  be  the  largest  for  years 
Thirty   in   New   Albany   and  Floyd 
county  is  in  harmony,  and  every  indi- 
vidual  will  do  his  utmost  for  success.      ! 
William  H.  Rankin,  formerly  of  New 
Albany,  now  Western  advertising  man- 
ager for  the  Street  Railway  Advertis- 
ing    Company,  with     headquarters     at 
Chicago,  arrived  in  New  Albany  yester- 
day to  visit  relatives,     ^r.  Rankin,  who 
has  charge  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany west  of  Cleveland,  has  been  trav- 
eling extensively   in  the  Western     and 
Central    States,   and   he   says   that   the 
indications  are  in  favor  of  the  election 
I  of  William  Jennings   Bryan.     He     has 
!  visited  during  the  last  few  days  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis 


and  other  big  cities  of  the  Middle  West, 
and  he  declares  that  the  Democrats  are 
greatly  enthused  over  the  success  of 
the  ticket,  while  the  Republicans  have 
thus  far  failed  to  manifest  any  Interest. 
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ESPIONAGE    OF    CONG 


Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gore,  the  blind 
senator  from  the  new  state  of  Okla- 
homa, was  interviewed  recently  by  a 
Boston  paper  as  to  the  suspicion  at- 
tached to  members  of  Congress  in  the 
president's  late  message  to  that  body. 
In  the  main,  we  think  Senator  Gore's 
utterances  are  a  pretty  fair  reflection 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  country  in 
the  matter,  although  we  hardly  agree 
with  one  of  his  theories.  He  surely 
is  right  when  he  says  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  mutual  respect  among 
all  the  branches  of  the  government,  j 
the  executive,  the  judicial  and  the  I 
legislative.  And  of  course  this  is  said 
in  the  full  assumption  that  all  these 
co-ordinate  branches  should  be  entire- 
ly worthy  of  that  respect.  He  says 
that  there  is  no  one  in  or  out  of 
Congress  who  wants  to  protect  the 
guilty,  and  it  is  true  that  a  good  many 
times  in  the  past,  long  before  a  pres- 
idential scolding  was  on  top,  members 
of  Congress  in  both  branches,  includ- 
ing some  from  our  own  state,  have 
arisen  to  defend  the  collective  body 
from   criticism. 

It   would   indeed    be    unfortunate    ii 
they    could    not    do    this    with    confi- 
dence.       We   hardly  think   that  every 
member  of  Congress  is  as  white  as  a 
virgin   sheet  of  paper,   but  neither  do  j 
we   believe   that  -either   branch    of   the  I 
Congress   is   as   corrupt,    personally   or  j 
collectively,      as    a    certain      class      of  j 
ghoulish    critics    would    have      us    'be-  i 
lieve.        It   would    be  a   very   peculiar 
state   of  things  and  a  gross  reflection  j 
upon  a  good  many  constituencies  if  it  ! 
should   be   true    that   there  were    even  ' 
a      considerable    number      of    corrupt  i 
men  in  the  Congress. 


The  eminently  proper  thing:  to  do 
now  is,  as  Senator  Gore  says,  to  "call 
the  president's  hand  and  have  steps 
taken  to  protect  the  innocent  and  dis- 
cover the  guilty."  It  is  certainly  due  to 
the  Congress  that  they  should  let  the 
country  know  whether  there  be  any 
foundation  for  the  president's  criti- 
cisms, and  if  so  correct  any  possible 
evil.  If  the  president  be  not  justified 
in  his  animadversions  it  should  be 
known. 

But  we  must  take  issue  with  Senator 
Gore,  when  he  says: 

"In  this  country  the  legislature  1s 
different  from  that  of  England.  In 
that  country  if  there  is  friction  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Parliament 
the  people  invariably  side  with  the 
Parliament,  but  here  it  is  different.  No 
matter  what  the  issue  may  be  they 
are  pretty  sure  to  sympathize  with  the 
executive;  due,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  tremendous  patronage  which 
he  commands." 

If,  as  he  says,  in  an  issue  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  government,  the  people  are  sure 
to  sympathize  with  the  executive,  we 
still  cannot  believe  that  it  is,  so  far  as 
the  people  in  general  are  concerned, 
"in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  tre- 
mendous patronage  which  he  com- 
mands." We  prefer  to  believe  that  it 
is  due  to  an  innate  loyalty  to  our  in- 
stitutions which  recognizes  as  the 
symbol  of  the  nation  its  most  exalted 
citizen;  that  in  distinct  opposition  ^o 
the  idea  of  royalty  the  people  hail 
tor  the  time  being  the  representative 
of  the  idea  of  democracy,  as  illustrated 
in  the  presidential  chair  from  the  time 
of  George  Washington  down  to  this 
present.  We  do  not  believe  that,  as  a 
whole,  the  popular  estimation  of  the 
president  or  his  office  is  influenced 
-one  whit  by  any  thought  of  patronage. 
We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  consid- 
ered for  a  moment;  but  rather  choose 
to  believe  that  the  president,  whoever 
he  may  be,  is  looked  up  to  as  the  per- 
sonal and  visible  expression  of  free 
government,   in  all  that  term   implies. 
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